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The Custom Victoria, illustrating one of 
several wire wheel and fender-weld options 


Hudson leadership is 
but the performance 
of its first principle, 
resolution and tradi- 
tion —to always lead 
in value. 


Thus it was the first car at 
moderate price to give truly 
great performance, smooth- 
ness and reliability —the in- 
dustry’s standard today. 


Thus it was the first in the 
development of American 
closed cars, and such smart 
turnouts as the Town Car 
and Speedster. 


The Coach—a Hudson invention —turned the entire 


industry to closed cars. 


The Super-Six principle and its companion invention 
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CAR 


(Phassis Leader of the day, 


Supreme in Leauty TOO. 
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that turns waste heat to 
power, is the most effici- 
ent combination in develop- 
ment and transmission of 
power, within our knowl 
edge. 


The engineering and manu- 
facturing resources respon- 
sible for these great advance- 
ments are expressed again 
in Hudson’s new leadership 
of mode. 


In the beautifully designed 
and luxuriously finished 
bodies that feature the new 
Hudson Super-Sixes the 
same relation of values ob- 


tain as made the Super-Six chassis famous. 


To see, examine and ride in the new Hudson Super- 


Six is to revise your whole knowledge of automo- 


bile values. 
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‘Dominion Linoleum 





Bright and Attractive— Always 


Transform your rooms—at little cost—with beautiful Dominion Linoleum floors. 
Colourings and designsinendlessarray . . . effects you'll vote the “very thing” 
await your choice, for whatever room you have in mind. Dominion Linoleum 
keeps its bright, fresh beauty through years and years of wear. It comes 
\ in widths up to twelve feet, is quick and easy to lay and saves hours 
! of toilsome scrubbing and sweeping. 


Other Beautiful Dominion Floors 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum in a wide range of colours and designs, affords excep- 
tional decorative scope. Moderately priced, it lasts a lifetime because the colours 
go right through to the back. Dominion Linoleum Rugs at popular prices, 
enjoy wide favour too. Need no fastening. All standard sizes. 






Design illustrated 
above is Dominion MADE 
Inlaid Linoleum nS 


No. 7038. CANADA §= 


Also available in 
different coloure 
ings No. 7037. 


Bel Made in Canada by the makers of the famous Dominion 
eee Battleship Linoleum and sold by large House Furnishing, 
A Departmental and General Stores, everywhere. 
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Volume I. 


The chief concern of society is with nests and birdlings. 
Any system that interferes with these should be promptly 
stepped upon by a heavy and well-shod shoe—rotary 
pressure to make sure. If civilization is to endure, we 
must preserve marriage. For all time, it must remain 
a matter of public concern, and not solely an arrange- 


ment between the parties thereto. 







Number 3. 


Illustrated by 
Charles Gcldhammer 


COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


From the Point of View of Mother and Child 


HE trouble with this title lies in the fact that there is 
on such word as “companionate,”’ and that the union 
therein specified is not a marriage. 
Free unions exist between men and women; always have 
existed, and always will exist, but. they are not marriages. 
In Canada, there is no law to prohibit such unions except 
under the provisions of 220 (a) of the Criminal Code which 
provides that any person who is found guilty of sexual im- 
morality in the home of a child is liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding $500.00, or to imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding one year, or to both fine and im- 
prisonment. Under sub-section 3 of this clause it provides 
that it shall not be a valid defence to a prosecution under 
this section that the child is of too tender years to under- 
stand or appreciate the nature of the act complained of, or 
to be immediately affected thereby. 


By EMILY F. MURPHY 


... . “Trial marriage,” its upholders say . . . “‘perish 
the word! From henceforth it shall be known as ‘Compan- 
ionate Marriage.’ ’’ It was a shrewd move, too, in that we 
find persons of note actually writing of this free-and-easy 
proposition in terms of approval, and just as if the young 
women of Canada were loose fish of the streets to be caught 
on any hook. In discussing marriage, we are not, therefore, 
taking cognizance of free unions that make no pinchbeck 
pretence to validity, but only to the kind denominated as 
‘‘companionate.” 

Industrious sinners are always sensitive to words and, in 
this instance, we find them coining a new one. As applied to 


marriage, the word ‘“‘trial”’ has a repulsive aspect—even a 
nefarious one; little wonder its upholders have manu- 
factured the term ‘“‘companionate.” All good Christian 
people—all whose souls are orderly and decent—must 
approve of companionship in marriage. Absolutely so! 
What is more appreciated than a companion? . . . What 
an allurement there is in the word—such a pacific sound! 


iN A perusal of these articles by notable persons it soon 
becomes palpable that the writers merely make deduc- 
tions from data that are irrelevant and detached, and which 
can have no actual application to the life of the young girl 
who is to be thrown loose on the ocean of life with nothing 
upon which she can stand or upon which she can hang. _ 
It is observable, too, that the stout praters of trial 
marriage usually cut themselves off from correction and 








“My Sticcess ise 
..in keeping Healthy. 
To me YEASI will 
always be as 


mecessary as water’ 
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ETTING along, and keeping happy at 
it, depend pretty much on what folks 
think of me, and how I strike them. 

And I’ve learned that that depends largely on 
my own outlook on people and affairs in gen- 
eral. Clear thinking, rightness of feelings, 
mood, attitude and decisions—the sunny-side 
habit—fitness, energy, poise—they mean every- 
thing to me. 

SoI’moneofthese HEALTH CUSTOM people, 
eating yeast three times a day, with every meal, 
and that means 366 days this year. More than 
two years since I started. 

Made some wrong starts the first few days, 
too. Ate my yeast last, instead of first. Mixed 
it with other food, or put it on top of the meal 
. -- instead of the right way, eating it before or 
between, sending it ahead to prepare the way, 
and get all the forces of appetite and digestion 
at their best. 

I was missing a lot of the benefit. But I knew 
what it was doing for other folks. And I kept 
right on. Found the best way. So much better 
it amazed me. Stuck to it ever since. No off- 
and-on about it. 

* * ¢ 

To ever-increasing thousands, their thrice- 
daily yeast with each meal is a confirmed and 
matter-of-fact HEALTH CUSTOM, bringing a 
daily well-being, physical and mental—a serene 
joy of living — which they will never willingly 
forego. A Health Custom now as essential to 
their physical self-respect as their twice-daily 
brushing of teeth. 

Tell your grocer to add your name to his 
list for regular delivery, three cakes daily for 


each member of your family. 

A very interesting booklet, “Regaining 
Health,” will be sent you, gladly, if you will 
write to The Fleischmann Co., Dept. 05-Y, 
1449 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Que. 


The THRICE-A-DAY Health Custom 


FLEISCHMANN’ S Y(S¢ 0 feed fr Health 
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WITH 
‘\ Baar BUNTING -— 


tn Je By KATHERINE M. CALDWELL’ 9 WY 


E 4 _CURRYING FAVOR _ ; 
y 


OFTEST of fine wool, finest of fine 
‘ S work, designs lovely enough to frame 
> “A f baby loveliness and practical enough to 
imi 7 =~ guard baby comfort—these we must have 
Seca pe A SAA when we make the warm little woolly things 
y > r x : for the baby “trousseau.” 
AY A little out of the ordinary, the garments 
nf =t \ i: shown on this page will please the able crafts- 
ie : woman by their clever little points, and yet 
\- they may all be evolved by the knitter of 
limited experience, if she will follow the 

\ hints for avoiding pitfalls. 

With the wide choice in exquisite wools 
which the shops offer to-day, including the 
most charming fancy wools that may be 
introduced as touches 
of trimming, with pas- 
tel colors to add vari- 
ety and wash ribbons 
which sacrifice no bit 
of beauty to their mod- 













This little wool shirt is opened down the front 
and fastened with large buttons—a more easily 


ern practical quality, it is possible to give 
plenty of individuality to even the standard- 
ized garment. We know more, too, about the 
care of woollens nowadays. When a fine neu- 
tral soap is used and copious rinsing given ina 
succession of warm waters of the same temper- 
ature, and the little garment is stretched into 
shape and properly dried, the life of these 
hand-knitted woollen wearables is long 
enough to justify over and over again the 
work we put into them. 


Helmet-Cap 


[N THESE days when baby does so much 

sleeping out-of-doors, apart from ventures 
farther afield, the cosy little helmet pictures, 
with its protective chest and back capes that 
tuck in so snugly beneath the coat, will com- 
mend itself very highly. 

Four-ply wool, knitted on No. 10 needles, 
makes the helmet very nicely. Wool with a 
fleck of silk through it, is effective. Crochet 
silk or mercerized thread is used to give a soft 
edge of trimming around the face. 

Cast on 30 stitches; knit plain and increase 
one at beginning of each row until you 
have 36 stitches. This makes the rounded 
corners on the cape pieces. Knit 21 ribs 
of these 36 stitches (one rib consisting 
of one row forward and one row back). 


manipulated garment than the pull-over. Bootees 
are curved to fit and stay over the knees. 


pieces together, dividing the stitches on to three 
needles, 24 on each. Knit around with a fourth 
needle, 2 plain and 2 purl for 17 rows. This com- 
pletes the ribbed section which fits in closely around 
the baby’s neck. 

Slip 16 stitches from a centre taken on one of the 
cape pieces, on to a stitchholder, (a large safety pin 
will answer, if you have no regular knitting pin); 
leave these for the opening for the face. Knit plain 
back and forth on the remaining stitches, for 3 ribs. 
Now knit 33 stitches, turn and knit back 10 stitches, 
turn and knit back 11 stitches, turn and knit back 12 
stitches and continue increasing in this way until 
you have 45 stitches on the needle and 5 on each 
side. Now knit all 55 stitches plain for 19 ribs. 

To shape top of helmet: Knit 38, slip 1, knit 1, pu.l 
slipped stitch over the knitted stitch, turn, knit 21 
stitches, slip 1, knit 1, turn and knit 22 stitches, etc., 
until all are worked in. Break off the thread and 
commence where the 16 stitches were left on the pin; 
knit them in ribs as before; take another needle and 
follow on. knitting as before in ribs of knit 2, purl 2, 
all around the face for 11 rows. Cast off. Finish 
around face with a narrow edge of silk crochet and 


second piece like it. Now place the two 


Leave this piece on needle and knit a 


we AGS 


i 


Ab L4 A? 
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This cap is an adaptation of the helmets knitted durir., the war, and gives protection for 
neck and chest. The wool panttes fit high in the back, and are shaped so as not ta slip. 





The jacket the baby 
is wearing is espect- 
ally designed for easy 
and quick making. 
in simpledisign and 





trim with bows of white or pastel-shaded ribbon. 
High-backed Panties 


HE high-curving back is a feature of these 
knitted panties which everyone will appreciate 
who has seen the ordinary straight-topped garment 
pull low at the back, leaving the small of the baby’s 
back unprotected and adding to the bunchiness be- 
low. The sizes of these and the other garments may, 
of course, be graduated; once you have caught the 
baby’s size accurately, it is easy to increase your 
stitches gradually as the infant grows. 
Four-ply wool and No. 11 and No. 13 needles are 
required. 
Cast 124 stitches on two No. 13 needles. 


plain stitches. 


First row—Knit plain. 

Second row—Knit 1, purl 1, knit 1, purl 1, to end of row, slipping the first 
stitch. Repeat second row 9 times. 

Twelfth row—Knit plain on No. 11 needles. 

Thirteenth row—Knit 2, thread over needle twice, knit 2 together, knit 1; 
repeat the ‘“‘thread over needle twice, knit 2 together, knit 1,’”’ and continue 
this repetition to end of row; this makes the holes for ribbon or elastic. 

Fourteenth row—Knit 31 stitches on each of four needles, making seam stitch 
(purl stitch) of last stitch on fourth needle; join to first needle; take a fifth No 
11 needle and knit to end of second needle; make seam stitch of last (thirty-first) 
stitch, which will be opposite the first seam stitch; this marks the division be- 
tween the back and front. 

Now to add length to the back; knit 31 stitches of the third needle and 5 
stitches of the fourth needle; turn and purl these 5 stitches back, also 5 more 
stitches. There are now 26 stitches on each side and 10 in the middle; turn and 
knit these 10 stitches back, also 5 more; turn and purl these 15 stitches back, 
also 5 more. Continue in this way until you have 60 stitches on the middle 
needle and 1 stitch on each side. Knit 31 stitches (which will be in the exact 
centre of the back); take a fifth needle (No. 11) and go on knitting as before, 

Continued on pige 58 
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cure, by assuming a super-sense in matters of wisdom and 
morals. Those of us who retain a respect for the estate of 
matrimony or the stability of society, and who have no am- 
bition to outlaw the law, are denominated as old-fashioned 
crack-pates, mere Mid-Victorians who really ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves . . . but, alas, we are not! 

When, however, one comes to study this trial or com- 
panionate marriage from a close-up viewpoint, and in con- 
nection with its actual working out, one marvels exceedingly 
at the unprecedented presumption of such a proposal or, 
to be more specific, at its deadly moral insult. 

One may, nevertheless, take heart from the knowledge 
that this is a proposal which cannot possibly find favor with 
our legislators, or with the other decent men of Canada, 
once they look at this thing from its concrete aspect rather 
than its abstract. 

The fact that the prime mover for trial marriage was the 
well-beloved Judge Ben Lindsey did much to bring the sub- 
ject of trial marriage before the peopie of the United States. 
Be it said to their credit, they removed him from office. 
Indeed, a bill has recently been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina with intent to prohibit companion- 
ate marriage, in that the man is not responsible for the 
support of the woman. Penalties including fines as high as 
$1,000, and imprisonment for as long as five years, are pro- 
vided for. 

Truly, Lindsey is an outstanding example of a fine man 
who, in the later years of his life, came to lose his sense of 
perspective and to make rash and heady deductions . . . 
It crumples one to say it, but judges sometimes do. 

At the present time, Judge Lindsey may be compared 
with the legal luminary of whom Paulding tells us: the man 
who has a profession which he does not practise, and who 
practises things he has not learned from his profession. 

Do not misunderstand us. We are not accusing the judge 
of anything approaching a 
trial or companionate mar- 
riage. He might sue us for 
defamation if we made so 
odious an assertion. We 
only declare that he reasons 
awry. Persons who are 
ruder and more direct might 
call it a “thinking through 
the nose.” 

It is rather difficult to 
make a formula for this new 
theory as announced by 
Lindsey but probably Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has ex- 
pressed it more clearly and 
briefly than anyone else. 
They desire companionate 
marriage, she says, to be a 
“legal marriage, with legal- 
ized birth-control, and with 
the right of divorce by mut- 
ual consent of childless 
couples, usually without 
payment of alimony.” 

At the first hearing, the 
formula does not sound at 
all bad. Its straight-spoken 
words are so deviously de- 
ceptive, it might seem that 
through it down-daunted 
souls are seeking redress or 
even redemption . . . poor 
dears! 

And yet, after all, it is not 
so very deceptive, for we 
find one of our citizens in- 
terpreting this formulato 
mean “that Society should 
leave to the individual a 
very large liberty to do the 
shocking thing, the socially 
revolutionary thing, if it 
seems right and expedient 
to them.” 

And here is how the mat- 
ter must work out in prac- 
tice, with some slight varia- 
tions where class and color 
are concerned: 

Jack, who is quite a 
puffed and complacent fel- 
low, presents himself before 
Papa and asks for the hand 
of Jill in marriage ... Per- 
mit us, Gentle Readers, to 
stop here and explain that 
there are difficulties in tell- 
ing this tale, in that it takes 
a vast and vivid imagina- 
tion to set down in type how 
the news is broken to the 
innocent and unsuspecting 
parent of Jill. But Jack does 
it in the end—tells Papa 


that there is absolutely no occasion for such unregarded 
trifles as a license, a ring, a clergyman, rice, old shoes or 
even vows and benedictions, in that this is to be strictly a 
companionate marriage, and for no stated time. He has 
decided that before taking on Jill as a companion, it is 
necessary that he should ‘“‘try her out.”’ 

Having an intelligent father, Jack has no doubt that Jill 
has read “What a Young Girl Ought to Know,” but this 
could not have been of substantial value in that it left her 
uninstructed in the use of contraceptives. It accordingly 
devolves upon Papa and Mamma to educate Jill about these 
in order that the marital experiment may be perfectly safe— 
that he, “‘the lord of the lowing herd,’’ shall not be encum- 
bered by any unwanted offspring in this highly moral union. 

Yes, yes, he is quite willing to acknowledge that contra- 
ceptives may be dangerous for a woman—that she under- 
takes the risk of losing her life in the use of them—but still, 
its in the agreement, you know, and Jill must just take the 
chance as cheerfully as she can. 

Certainly not! Jill does not receive any alimony if she 
fails to satisfy, for the agreement states that divorce is 
usually without payment of alimony, and this word “‘usu- 
ally’”’ must be construed as applying to some other person’s 
union. Besides, how can a fellow be expected to pay ali- 
mony to at least a dozen other women who have failed to 
suit him in the trial. How indeed? 

Under these circumstances, and, with the consoling 
knowledge that the lot is common to her sex, Jill may be re- 
turned to Papa and Mamma, there to await the day when 
some other lustful and adventurous goat is ready to pro- 
pose that she again submit herself as a passive instrument 
in another companionate marriage. 

As a matter of fact, no Jack, however sorry a scoundrel, 
would have the audacity to come to a father with so nasty 
and indecent a proposal. That is tosay he would not come 


MOTHER: GOES - VISITING 


EF UDeLse. On ~ 


Night after night I was almost done, 
Hearing her sorry wail. 


| \° ARY—she was the eldest one, 
YI Sickly and poor and frail. 
ins 


Croup she had, and brownkites as well, 
Dear little lass o’ mine! 

Seemed as if I could always smell 
Goose-grease and turpentine. 


Even the day the poor child was wed 
Flannel was on her chest. 

I have been lonesome, almost dead; 
Nothing to break my rest. 


Now she 1s strong and brave and bright, 
Linked to the best of men. 
—Mary’s Mary had croup last 
night, 
And I am young 


again ! 
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unless he expected to be thrown through the window or, 
more fittingly still, down the garbage chute. 

In practice, this trial marriage business can only be worked 
out by gentlemen of fine manners and great cunning, getting 
a young girl quite away from her parents or guardians, and 
persuading or cajoling her into this shameful sham of wed- 
lock. Who thinks otherwise is either afflicted with moronic 
stupidity or knows few of the turns in the underground 
route. ; 

The arrangement of such a marriage with a girl in her 
own home having been shown as unfeasible, we are driven 
to conclude—and with a fair degree of assurance on the 
point—that, for the most part, companionate marriage con- 
stitutes an agreement between a flirt and a philanderer to 
live together as long as it suits them, which is usually until 
the period of satiety. That was a pertinent question of 
R.L.S. “Taheia, Song of the Morning, how long is the 
longest love?” ; 

A practical but less poetic person in Northern Canada 
remarks editorially how it must come to sane minds that 
once an abridgement of time is set to the marriage tie, no 
one can determine precisely how long it may or must last. 
“If it be fora year,” he asks, ‘“‘why nota month? Ifa month 
why not a week? Why not a day?”’ 

But granting such an agreement to exist, the most pur- 
blind among us must see that to persons of a polygamous 
habit, an agreement for marital constancy stands for 
nothing at all. After one or several experiences in the “‘I- 
am-free” existence described as companionate marriage, 
the parties to the agreement have so far deteriorated that 
honor and principles are considered to be the mere dolorous 
delusions of ‘‘uplifters’” and other folk who are highly 
irrational. 

The irresponsible wing-loose persons who seek new thrills 

who love often rather than much—are almost certain to 
bow themselves out of an 
agreement without so much 
as even a passing courtesy. 
Sex ethics to such stand for 
little more than the com- 
mon coquetry of cats. 

In spite of high author- 
ities to the contrary, one 
makes bold to say—ready 
to be shot at dawn —that 
companionate or trial mar- 
riage is largely an effort to 
secure a status tor the under- 
world without the tiresome 
necessity of acquiring any- 
thing like spiritual emin- 
ence. Ah, and what an un- 
alloyed beneficence it must 
prove to the taxi-driver, or 
“the keeper,”’ to be able to 
claim the woman in ques- 
tion as his legally registered 
companion thus putting the 
police officers in their pro- 
per place, and at the same 
time, scrapping a sizeable 
portion of the Criminal 
Code. 

Maybe, there is some 
slight exception to this in 
the case of very young per- 
sons who have read in lurid 
literature about “holiday 
love,”’ ‘‘wild hearts,” “‘soul- 
mates’’ and ‘‘flaming 
youth,”’ and who, in con- 
sequence, suffer from a 
trouble which has been clev- 
erly diagnosed as inflama- 
tion of the imagination. 
@heir condition is really a 
matter for medico-legal in- 
terest. These are they who 
believe the world well lost 
for love, their hearts being 
very full and their heads 
very empty. It has been 
ever so with youth, only 
more so at the present, and 
nothing but age, fear, or the 
grace of heaven can give 
surcease to their suscepti- 
bilities. There is something 
about this in Musings of the 
Elephant: ‘‘When I was 
young, I thought the 
world was made for love, 
Now I know that love made 
the world.” 

While deploring the deca- 
dence of youth in this re- 
spect—a decadence com- 
monly described as ‘‘chang- 
ing conventions,”’ one is not 

Continued on page 56 
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arrangements of adult life, and there is no doubt that it 
makes a difference to the child. 

The day or play nursery should be a room big enough 
for games, and with ample provision for putting things 
away—shelves and closets a plenty. An attic room is often 
the most easily converted, both because of its size and 
separation from other parts of the house—for here should be 
liberty hall. 

We are understanding more and more these days, the edu- 
cational value of toys, work-things and larger playthings. 
Surroundings, as reasonably as clothing, must be brought 
down to the child’s scale if he is to benefit by them and get 
the most out of his life. It is in the play nursery that pos- 
sessions should be first enjoyed and understood; the useful- 
ness and comfort of furniture, the niceties of appropriate 
appointments, the value of order, the possibilities of enter- 
tainment. The toddler in his play pen, the little boy of 
Christopher Robin age riding his scooter or his hobby- 
horse; the little girl or boy working out plasticine creations 
or cutting paper dolls at the kindergarten table—all benefit 
by a working knowledge of the ways of life as first learned in 
the play nursery. 

The little girl sitting comfortably in her own small chair, 
is far more likely to take kindly to and apply herself to her 
first sewing lesson, than if she were perched without back 
support or proper disposal of her feet, in an adult seat. 

The child who, from the first days, has been accustomed 
to placing hat and coat on his own small-sized clothes tree, 
is not likely to be untidy in later life, nor helpless in hisown 
wants during his childhood. 

A book-shelf whereon his own particular volumes repose, 
always available and always easily replaced, is an invitation 
to reading and care of books. The child who has to ask for 
his reading matter—if he should be moved to think of it, 
who is constantly under the repression of “being careful 
with that book,”’ gets little joy out of the business. 

The modern idea of ‘“‘built in’”’ features, is one which is 
particularly appropriate for the nursery. The low closets 
and shelves convenient for use by a child are seldom ever 
planned in the original construction of a house. 

The great advantage of such furniture units, is that built 
around, or in some cases, into declevities of the wall, they 
leave a clear playing space in the centre of the toom. Be- 
sides bookshelves, play-cupboards and tiers of drawers for 
clothing or even toys, the table and settle, so much used in 
dining alcoves is a splendid addition. It is often more con- 
venient to serve at least the children’s tea or supper in the 















the Nursery 


nursery—and at such a time, and at their own table, is a 
propitious moment for lessons in table etiquette. There is 
no doubt about it, children should have as many supervised 
meals to themselves as possible. There is nothing more 
trying either for the child himself or for others at the adult 
table, than constant correction during family meals—and 
yet such correction at some time, is an obvious necessity. 
The built-in table will serve not only during meals, but will, 
of course, fit into every routine, from play days to school 
days, when a large, clean and steady 
surface is required for homework. The 
fact that most built-in details are 
painted and therefore easily washed, 
is another point in their favor, from 
the angle not only of bright and cheer- 
ful appearance, but of cleanliness. 

Nursery music is a most important 
factor in the amusement as well as the 
education of children, and the small 
cheap records, now available every- 
where, are not so valuable that an 
accident is a serious matter. The little 
portable phonographs, with cases in 
bright colors are a delight for the 
nursery, and very reasonable in price. 
A child can easily manipulate such a 
machine. Nursery rhymes and many charming little songs 
are learned through the medium of the nursery phonograph. 

Nursery china, heavy ware decorated with brilliant 
children’s subjects, is easily available, and a stimulant to 
the young appetite. Children react noticeably to color and 
interest of any kind in table appointments. 

Plants and flowers of all kinds are an adjunct that should 
not be overlooked in the nursery. The child should be taught 
to care for them, and will naturally appreciate them. In 
early spring, twigs may be forced for blossoms, cocoons 
collected and watched, and the first instruction in nature- 
lore given within the walls of the play-nursery. 

Above all, nurseries for all ages of children should be 
sunny, uncrowded and well-aired, but warm. Nooks and 
crannies should be unknown, and draughts and dampness 


























carefully avoided. Little children playing on the floor are 
more subject to ground-draughts than adults in their higher 
atmosphere. 

A fireplace for the nursery, provided it is well-screened, 
is not dangerous, and plays an important part in ventilation 
as well as comfort. A well-regulated fireplace creates convec- 
tion currents, which send stale air up the flue, and keep fresh 
air circulating freely around the room. Even a gas grate 
has a flue which produces this effect. 

Failing a fireplace, a small round electric stove of the coil 
and reflector type, is a boon. The element is well-protected 
by wire, and the heat never so strong as to cause scorching 
to carpet or floor. 

We must remember in providing a child with a nursery, 
that we are creating for him a small world; yet a world 
withal, which must reflect and prepare him for the greater 
world into which he will some day emerge. His life here 
should be as complete, as gracious and as varied as is possible 
on a miniature scale. His playroom is his castle—therefore 
it is here that he should be initiated first into the duties of 
hospitality. When he entertains, he must introduce his small 
playmates to its conveniences, and instruct them in its rules. 

It would be a very wonderful thing if all children had a 
memory of beauty, comfort and order to look back upon. 
To open his eyes to familiar but perennially attractive sur- 
roundings, should be the heritage of every child, and so far 
as it lies within our power, it should be our joy and our duty 
to provide such a background. 

“Thirty years,” says an English authority, “is not a very 
long time, but the last thirty years has made as much differ- 

ence in the upbringing of our children and the arrangement 
and decoration of our nurseries, as they have in our habits 
of life. 

“Thirty or forty years ago, a cer- 
tain number of people already pre- 
ferred simplicity in their surround- 
ings, and used color with discrimina- 
tion; but they were rare. 

“To-day, we like our backgrounds 
to be simple in appearance, even if, 
like some of our frocks, a certain 
amount of artistry and craftsmanship 
has gone into their construction. We 
like our colors to be clean and cleverly 
combined; and meaningless ornament- 
ation is definitely unpopular. 

“The nursery follows suit; and the 
successful nursery of to-day isa happy 
combination of beauty and efficiency. 

“In one of Mrs. Nesbit’s delicious books for children, 
written, I think about 1905, there is a prophecy of the kind 
of room the nursery may become when smoke and fog and 
soot are no longer tolerated in cities.’’ (And when lack of 
modern conveniences are no longer a drawback to the coun- 
trv, we hasten to add.) 

“After several magical journeysinto the past, the children 
in the book revisit the earth as it may be in the future, and 
go all over one of its most ordinary houses. “The oddest 
thing of all was the big room in the middle. It had padded 
walls and a soft, thick carpet—There wasn’t a single thing 
in it that anyone could hurt itself with. 

‘““ ‘What’s this for? Lunatics?” was the not unnatural 
query of one of the adventuring children. 

“The lady of the house looked very shocked. 

“* ‘No, it’s for the children, of course,’ 
she said. ‘Don’t tell me that in your 
country there are no children’s rooms.’ 

‘* ‘There are nurseries,’ was the doubt- 
ful reply, ‘but the furniture’s all cor- 
nery and hard like that in the other 
rooms.’ 

“We have not yet reached this pos- 
sible children’s room of the future, but 
we have already come a long way from 
the nursery of 1905.” 

Continued on page 48 


In the older child’s nursery, a wall border 
of nursery rhyme figures is used, from 
Empire Wall Papers Ltd., Toronto. 
Kindergarten table and chairs, Kiddy 
Bike, hobby-horse and child’s rocker, are 
from the Gendron Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toronto. Play-yard, clothes-tree, 
and swing are from the Lea-Trimble 
Manufacturing Company, Toronto. The 
small gaily-enamelled phonograph is the 
Carryola Lassie, sold by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
The heavy brightly-colored children’s 
dishes are from Cassidy's, Toronto. 
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HE modern nurs- 

ery for the new 

baby is much like 

a workshop, though we 
have contrived, even in 
this prophylactic age, to 
give it some of the rose- 
ate allure of the tradi- 
tional ‘‘baby-fixings.’’ 
For the first baby, at any 
: rate, we feel the same 
necessity for a properly 
trimmed bassinet, as we 

. do for the tulle and or- 
yj ange blossoms of the 
- bride! 

For the very little 
baby, there is nothing more satisfactory than the white- 
painted clothes basket, lined if you like, and mattressed at 
bottom with a firm, soft pad. A pillow is too soft and hot. A 
lining for the basket prevents draughts, but an added pillow 
pad at the top to further ward off draughts and also to serve 
as a buffet for the little head, is a good precaution. The bas- 
ket, of course, can be carried from room to room with ease, 
or out on the porch or into the back of a motor car. The 
only drawback about a basket is, however, that it will soon 
be outgrown. 

There is on the market to-day a baby bassinet, crib and 
play-pen in one, which serves not only the purposes of the 
little baby, but his day and night requirements as he grows. 
The Kiddie Koop has various attachments for different uses. 
Though 42 inches wide by 26 inches deep, and 26 inches 
wide, it may be folded to a width of only 8 inches for carry- 
ing purposes. On heavily tired wheels, this wire-protected 
crib or pen may be wheeled anywhere indoors or out. It is 
shown in the baby’s nursery on the left hand page with its 
bassinet attachment, and as an ordinary crib. A hinged wire 
cover may be used for the top, or it may be covered with a 
fitted net canopy. All are available from the Canadian 
manufacturers. 

The baby’s sleeping and first playing quarters disposed of, 
we next come to consider the second most important pro- 
vision for his daily routine and comfort—his bath. If it is at 
all possible, every nursery should be provided with a wash- 
basin and running water. If a room already so equipped ex- 
ists in the establishment, then, it is only reasonable that it 
should be turned over to the baby—for the first year, at any 
rate. Just to have hot running water always at hand, and to 
have no restrictions as to hours, privacy or order—as in a 
bathroom used by the rest of the family—is a great boon and 
energy-saver for the mother. Of course, if a nursery bath- 
room can be provided, this is the ideal, but such luxury is 
not given to all of us. Wash-stand installation, on the other 
hand, is not a great expense, and is a boundless comfort not 
only in every-day care, but in small emergencies. 

Getting down to the matter of the bath, a plain white oil- 
cloth-covered table and little white or tin wash-pan is just as 
good bathing equipment as one actually needs at first. But 
for real bathing comfort, from the mother’s point of view, 
there is nothing which equals a little contrivance known as 
the Bathinette. It is shown in the baby nursery on the left. 
This small rubber tub folds up like a campstool when not 
in use. It is filled with water by a tube from the basin, and 
may be used at either sitting or standing height. When the 
baby’ s bath is finished, a little dressing tray 
swings over the top of the tub, where he may be 
dried and dressed. There is never any danger of 
the stand collapsing, as it is firmly gauged. A 
tray for all the little bath accessories is also pro# 
vided, and here they remain undisturbed from 
day to day. 

The commode-chair is now one of the requisites 
of even the baby’s nursery. No longer are the 
littlest infants allowed to develop involuntary 
habits. Although the chair is not an actual 
necessity, especially with a tiny infant, it is a 
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In this view of the little baby’s nursery 
are seen Kate Greenaway wall-paper 
from Empire Wall Papers, Lid., Toronto; 
Kiddie Koops in bassinet and crib 
styles (the crib style with detachable side), 
Bathinette, commode chair and Eugenic 
Baby Developer from the Lea-Trimble 
Manufacturing Company, Toronio; Eng- 
lish carriage, sulky and high chatr are 
from the Gendron Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toronto; the clothes hamper and 
baby’s dressing basket (inset) are the work 
of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, and may be obtained from their 
shop. 10 Bloor Street, East, Toronto. 





more comfortable method of training when the baby is able 
to be trusted off his mother’s lap. It makes for regular 
habits, and the child may be safely propped up behind its 
protecting tray until ready to. be lifted off. The chair, when 
not in use as a commode,’is also useful as a play or feeding 
chair for the spoon-fed baby, for, of course, it is furnished 
with a separate chair-seat. 

The high chair of tradition is in reality not so much a piece 
of nursery furniture as an article of general household use. 
In the informal family, the baby sitting in his high chair at 
meals or while his mother goes about their preparation, is 
a pleasant little companion, and such association and 
interest stimulates the development of his mind. A very 
attractive and light wicker high chair is also shown in the 
illustration at left. 

A wicker clothes hamper in the nursery is a sine qua non. 
All soiled clothes except diapers, find temporary haven 
there. No wet article should ever be placed in the hamper. 
A closed white enamel bucket, whose top is opened by a foot 
lever, is the ideal diaper receptacle. A small clothes rack is 
available for the nursery, and is a great convenience for dry- 
ing the little garments that can be rubbed out with mild 
soap flakes right in the basin. 

When the baby goes abroad, there is a wide choice of 
vehicles for his transportation. For our part, we’rather lean 
toward the deep and easy-riding English type of carriage, 
appropriate for both winter and summer. Enamelled in dark 
colors, it is a very serviceable, smart-lookirig, and at the 
same time reasonable type of carriage. Its heavy-tired 
wheels may be replaced with sleigh runners for winter use. 
When the baby is a little older, the small wicker sulky with 
solid, sturdy wheels, is an ideal means of getting him about. 
It is, of course, a fair-weather friend, but from spring to fall, 
it is useful. Particularly for the country where roads are 
likely to be rough, its heavy wooden wheels recommend it. 

For the nursery, as well as any other part of the house, or 
out-of-doors, is the safety swing, made in breeches form, 
with or without a high back. The seat is made of heavy 
duck, and two leg-holes make it possible for the baby to 
kick and exercise to his heart’s content. The spring from 
which the swing depends is equipped with a safety coil to 
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prevent the baby from falling, should the spring give way. 

The purely decorative note in the baby’s first nursery is 
not to be overlooked by the parent wishing to develop to 
the maximum an early interest in surroundings. Children’s 
wall papers in scenic design in all-over patterns, always 
fascinate very little children. Dados or borders of nursery- 
rhyme figures or animals are favorites, and a never-failing 
source of amusement. Cut-outs of such papers pasted and 
varnished on the nursery screen are attractive. One of the 
most charming designs for the early or later nursery, is 
the Kate’ Greenaway paper, one motif of which is repro- 
duced in connection with this article. 

When the child grows older, decorative borders and 
scenic papers, are rep!aced or augmented by pictures. There 
are innumerable charming nursery subjects—fairy pictures, 
animal pictures and historical and story-book types. 
Children should be taught the story of their pictures from 
the first. What for instance, could more stimulate the 
imaginationof a child than Parrish’s The Unhappy Princeor 
The Blower of Bubbles? Reasonable reproductions of the 
fanciful things of Arthur Rackham and the appealing child 
adventures of Mabel Lucy Atwell and Jessie Wilcox Smith 
are always available. Flower and garden prints are easy to 
find and inexpensive. They give a fine sense of color, and if 
studied by the children, provide examples for first nature- 
study lessons. 

Curtains for any nursery should be as colorful, but as non- 
restrictive of light, as possible, unless purposely drawn for 
an afternoon nap. They are better of strong washable 
material, than anything which requires cleaning, and should 
be changed often. Unbleached muslin with color appliqués 
makes serviceable and attractive nursery curtains. 

The nursery rug may also enter into a gay scheme. Many 
inexpensive and amusing patterns for children are worked 
out in the hooked mats sold by the Women’s Art Associa- 
tion, Toronto, and the Canadian Handicrafts Guild with 
headquarters in Montreal. These have the virtue of being 
washable when done in cotton, and may be scrubbed with 
warm soap and water if of wool. A large rug is a good choice 
for a nursery, but care should be taken to avoid anything 
with so deep or loose a pile that it is at all likely to give 
off fluff. 

So much for the iittle baby’s nursery. That same room, or 
another like it, will later on develop into the play-room of 
the “‘young idea.”” There is much to be said, if one can man- 
age to afford it, in favor of a day and night nursery as 
children grow older. It is a forerunner of the normal 
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father of L. M. Montgomery is one of the historic figures of 
Island Politics. 

We have no doubt, too, that the streak of determination 
handed down from the one grandmother who wouldn’t go 
back on the boat, and that other who refused to take her 


bonnet off, all 

helped the subject 

of our sketch in a (5 
career where suc- Ra 
cess is the price of me 


determination 
against all odds. 

It is interesting 
to see how Provi- 
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prepared the 
ideal conditions 
to foster it. After 
her mother’s death, Maude grew up with her grandparents 
there in the little Scotch farming community. The quiet 
farm house was beside the kirk whose long services she 
squirmed through faithfully from her earliest years. 

“TI never knew a dull hour in my quiet childhood,” she has 
been heard to say. 

Doubtless this was due largely to her gift of imagination. 
An only child always has certain handicaps in life, but 
Nature has a wonderful way of balancing things up. Sucha 
child has a particular opportunity for developing any spark 
of native genius, particularly along literary lines. 

When you are a little girl all alone in a house; when there 
are no other little girls to play with, to eat with, and to sleep 
with; if you have a spark of imagination, you make little 
girls of your own—little Floras and Jennies and Annas that 
run around the house with you in pink aprons and yellow 
frills. You cuddle up to them at night and talk things over 
with them as other children do with sisters. You outrun 
them in the orchard, you dig with them in the sand. But no 
one ever sees they are there. You wouldn’t speak of them to 
anybody else—no, not for worlds! When L. M. Mont- 
gomery conjured up an Anne of Green Gables, she had 
doubtless just done an old trick over again. We have known 
only children to make sisters out of sand and water, and put 
them in the sun to bring them to life, but the dream ones are 
much more satisfactory. 

Not only was the writer’s home quiet, but the community 
about her was exceptionally so. She had never been on a 
railway train until she was fifteen. You can find girls of 
fifteen in that quiet Island, to-day, who have never been on 
a railway train! But when L. M. Montgomery was five years 
old she had the thrilling experience of a trip to Charlotte- 
town, driving, of course, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles! 

Nor did the library bring excitement to her ken. There 
was little or no fiction in the house. ‘‘Novels were taboo,” 
she says. ‘The only ones the library possessed were The 
Pickwick Papers, Rob Roy and Zanoni. 

Magazines were equally scarce, but they did take Godey’s 
‘Lady’s Book. She used to peruse the fashion pages, she tells 
us, and pick out the dresses she would have if she could. But 
one thing the Macneill home abounded in, and that was 
poetry. Longfellow, Scott, Tennyson, Whittier, Burns, 
Byron and Milton all were there. The little girl devoured 
them eagerly, hungrily. 

On Sundays, even poetry was forbidden and, outside the 
Bible, she was confined to Pilgrim’s Progress and Tal- 
madge’s Sermons. 

Yet the child’slater career was undoubtedly influenced by 
an early setting of beauty. Down there, where she came out 
from the break in the sand dunes, was ashore of wild, 
rugged beauty; red sandstone cliffs reaching upward, one 
point after another. A few miles away Cape Turner, the 
highest point in the Island, frowned down upon the sea. 

In the opposite direction lay an expanse of clean, smooth, 
silvery sand, stretching away for miles—the famous Caven- 
dish sands. Along them ran the dunes with their crests of 
scraggly sand grass; behind the dunes lay the green of fertile 
farms, orchard bloom, little bits of wood and ‘The Lake of 
Shining Waters.” 

She went berry-picking with the neighbors’ children. 
With “wu’ms” for bait she fished in the trout pond, and 
even caught a big trout one time. She wandered through 
orchards and fields and woods. She led a carefree, normal, 
healthy, outdoor life—though not without its childhood 
sorrows. 

One of these, she tells in her own story of her life, was not 
being allowed to take her lunch to school. The family lived 
so close to the school house that she had to go home at noon, 
while the other girls stayed and had a nice, chummy lunch 
together, and kept their milk cool on a stone in the brook. 
Another heart-break was having to wear buttoned boots to 
school while other children went bare-foot. Little Maude 
didn’t like being “‘made different,” nor the apron that had 
sleeves in it, which the girls called a “baby apron.’’ No 





*“Letter bills’ are the sheets of paper for use in mail bags, 
approximately the length of a sheet of lady’s writing paper. 








Then there were the terrors of the Haunted Wood ! 


wonder she could write so feelinzly 
in later years, when Anne wanted 
puffed sleeves such as everybody 
else wore, and Aunt Marilla wanted 
her to have straight ‘‘sensible ones.” 


There were 
thrilling escap- 
ades too. There 


was a place at 
Cape Leforce 
(so named because 
a Captain Leforce 
had been shot 
there by his 
mate), a place 
= where the waves 
OM had worn through 
the red sandstone 
a little passage as 
big as a man’s 
hand; then the aperture grew as big 
as a pumpkin. One of her chums 
dared her to crawl through. Through 
the hole she went and her chum 
after her. Safely through, they spec- 
ulated as to what would have hap- 
pened if they had got stuck in the 
hole. The waves have since made 
there a complete channel and a little 
rock isle. 

She had other escapes not so 
thrilling, but far more real. In her 
childhood she had cyphoid fever. 
The matter of diet was not con- 
sidered then. When she began to 
convalesce she was given a meal of 
those delicious, highly seasoned, 
home-made sausages. And medical 
science to the contrary, she lived to 
write the tale! 

Then, there were the terrors of the 
Haunted Wood. She was passion- 
ately fond of trees. At nine, she 
wrote poems about them. But when 
she was sent a mile down the road to 
the house where the people sold tea and sugar, and when 
twilight thickened before she got through the quarter of a 
mile of woods on the return—those woods were full of 
creepy things! 

It was when she was just nine that she discovered she 
could write poetry. She read her first attempt to her father. 

“‘Doesn’t sound much like poetry,” said he. 

“Well, it’s blank verse.” 

‘Sounds pretty blank,” was the crushing criticism. 

After that, Maude wrote inrhyme. She wrote stories, too 
—stories with terrible tragedies; drownings and fires and 
shootings. She encouraged several of her school mates to 
branch out along literary lines. She tells of three of them 








L. M. Montgomery as a young woman did the then proper thing for an 
Islander in going to Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, and later, 


teaching school. 


taking the same plot and each writing a story from it. It is 
rather amusing to think that this same literary stunt is often 
performed in Writers’ Clubs to-day. 

At this juncture the young writer began to encounter one 
of her first difficulties. Her ideas were copious but paper 
was scarce. The little supply of family note paper was kept 
sacredly behind the family clock. And what is note paper 
anyway, to a ready writer? 

Here, Fate again took a hand. Her grandfather kept the 
post office, and shegot the “‘Letter Bills*” from the mail bags 
in which to put forth her first productions. We have heard 
her say: ‘‘I can never bear to see paper wasted, even to this 

Continued on page 65 





All about L. M. Montgomery's home was a shore of wild, rugged beauty, red sandstone cliffs, and a few 
miles away, Cape Turner. 





“Little Maude Montgomery” as she looked when, in her grandparents’ 
library, she partook of her first foretaste of the outside world in the 
fashion plates of “‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 


eee) T WAS the first morning of our vacation on 

. the North Shore of Prince Edward Island. 
We were out on the long stretch of sand in 
the riotous sunshine and sea breeze. Away 
down a mile or so of wonderfully clean beach, 
the shore line began to rise abruptly in steep, 
red sandstone cliffs, finally shutting off the horizon with 
a ragged bluff. 

Every once in a while motors went scudding like quick 
little black bugs along the top of the cliffs, following a road 
that wound like a red thread in and out between the land’s 
edge and the green fields. 

**Where does that road lead?” we asked a woman from a 
French fisher home, who happened to be near. 

“‘Dat’s de road to Cavendish.” 

“Cavendish, Cavendish!” Where had we heard of it? 

“Oh, isn’t that where L. M. Montgomery comes from?” 
we asked. 

“Yes. She’s up dere now. 

“‘She’s awful good to de people up dere,”’ we elicited after 
a little querying about her. ‘‘Efery Chreesmas she sen’ Mrs. 
W— where she stays, twelve book. She’s goin’ to spik in de 
church to-morrow night.” 

My young daughters were immediately wild with excite- 














Above, the school house where L. M. 
Montgomery went as a child. She wrote 
stories from the time she started school, 
but enjoyed the games and studies as well. 
Al right, she was raised by her grand- 
mother Macneill in the house beside the 
church. Thishouse has been torn down, 
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ment. To hear the creator of Anne 
of Green Gables actuaily speak 
the author of a book as near their 
hearts as Little Women! 

Nor are girls the only readers 
who appreciate her. Just across 
from our study window, there lives 
an old lady of eighty-four, the 
widow of one of our late Members 
of Parliament and a real parlia- 
mentarian type mentally, herself. 
Her daughter remarked the other 
day: 

“‘Do you know, mother still en- 
joys a book of L.M. Montgomery’s 
just as much as a girl would? We 
always give her the last one.”’ 

There is surely no woman of the 
Island Province more widely 
known outside it, and we doubt if any one woman has ever 
made “‘The Island,” itself, more widely known. 

We did not hear that lecture, the proceeds of which were 
given to the little church at Cavendish. There was a heavy 
roll from old Neptune that night—it was moonless, too, and 
the fisherman was afraid we might be driven hard on the 
rocks in the dark, if we attempted the trip by water. There 
were only two motors in the little fishing hamlet, and they 
were otherwise engaged. 

But we heard about the lecture from some young people 
later. What was it on? 

“Marco Polo. Marco Polo landed right there at Cav- 
endish!”’ 

“Marco Polo landed at Cavendish?” 

“Yes, she said so. Landed right there on the Cavendish 
sands by her grandfather’s farm.” 

“Now, when you are far ‘‘frae hame,”’ it is just as well, if 
you can’t believe what the people tell you about another 
Province, to just take it in polite silence. So did we take 
Marco Polo. 

After we came back to Ontario we ran across an article 
published years ago by L. M. Montgomery on the Marco 
Polo, the fastest sailing vessel of her kind in the world. It 
had been driven ashore in a gale on the Cavendish sands 
when the writer was a little girl! The sailors, 
about twenty of them, had remained in the village 
for about six weeks and the old Norwegian cap- 
tain had been a guest in the Montgomery home. 


HE next week we followed the Bluff Road 
to the ‘“‘Anne Country.”’ L. M. Montgomery 
had gone to her Ontario home again, but we 
found ourselves in a farm house facing the sea, 
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with a group of women who had grown up with her. To 
them she had been little Maude Montgomery, going to the 
old white-gabled school house. 

One almost wishes she had kept that name, Maude Mont- 
gomery, for her pen name. It is so euphonious. 

We questioned the neighbors eagerly. What did she look 
like? Was she a clever child, friendly, aloof? 

“She was little and thin, with long hair, rather delicate 
features, and a winning smile,”’ said one. 

“Yes, she was rather delicate, but she enjoyed the games, 
all the same. In fact, she was the lifeofeverything going on.” 

“She was smart; no trouble for her to learn. She was al- 
ways through her work quickly and then she would be writ- 
ing stories on her slate. She wrote stories from the time she 
started school, but only her real friends were let see them. 
The teachers always thought her very clever.” 

“Friendly? Yes, and she kept her friends, once she made 
them. She had a way, though, of going off into sort of 
dreamy moods. I suppose she was thinking up the things 
she would be writing later. Her mother, you have probably 
heard, died when Maude wastwenty-one monthsold. She was 
raised by her grandmother Macneill in the house beside the 
church out there. The house has been torn down recently. 
Tourists passing in the road used to often stop and look at it. 
She says she remembers being held in her father’s arms and 
looking down into the face of her mother in her coffin.” 

“Do you suppose she could remember at that age? Don’t 
you think she has heard other people talk of it till she thinks 
she saw it?”’ suggested some one. 

“Well, she was never like other people,”’ said another 
woman. ‘‘Her mind was always different from the rest of us. 
It’s possible that even in her babyhood she would be able to 
take in impressions that we could not.” 

Probably that woman had the correct analysis of the case. 
The little girl with the highly sensitive mind—the child that 
could shut her eyes and see things and create people—was 
no doubt keenly receptive, even in infancy, and was awak- 
ened early by the surge of unusual emotion around her in 
that funeral hour. 


O DELVE into the family history of the Island writer is 

to explore one of the historic chapters of Canadian life. 
L. M. Montgomery’s ancestors on both sides, have lived 
right there on the North Shore of Prince Edward Island for 
over a hundred and fifty years. Do we often stop to reflect 
that we have settlements of such old landed aristocracy? 
And the story of their coming is a story. 

Hugh Montgomery, a paternal ancestor, sailed from Scot- 
land for Quebec. His wife was so desperately sea sick all the 
way Over, that they put her ashore for a little change, near 
Cavendish, where the vessel hove to for water. And, if you 
please, the lady refused to set foot off the land again, once 
she was on it! Expostulation and entreaty were in vain. 
What could her husband do but stay there with her? So 
there he settled. 

The Macneills, her maternal ancestors, came to Caven- 
dish in 1775. John Macneill had been an adherent of the un- 
fortunate Stuarts and thought it best to change his climate. 
His son married Eliza Townsend, a daughter of the Captain 
Townsend who had been given a grant of land at Park 
Corner, Prince Edward, by George III. 

But when Grandma Townsend arrived, she was so home- 
sick that family tradition says she paced the floor for three 
weeks without taking her bonnet off. But she did take her 
bonnet off finally, raised a family, and is there buried in the 
auld kirk yard at Cavendish. 

L. M. Montgomery has said that it is from her mother’s 
people, the Macneills, that she inherits her literary bent. 
Certainly, they were gifted people, according to Island 
annals, clever speakers and apt with the pen. John Mac- 
neill who came over from Scotland was a brother of Hector 
Macneill, the author of ‘Come under Ma Plaidie,” often 
attributed to Burns, and other Scotch songs. John Mac- 
neill’s eldest son, ‘Old Speaker Macneill,” the great grand- 
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brave words to one another. Denny, an eager little prince, 
tried frantically to catch their words . . . a touchstone 
they would be . . . magic and true and brave . . . if only 
one could hear. There... there... 


UT it was not the voices of the phantom troops he heard, 
but a sound behind him. Turning, he saw that his 
father stood there gazing intently at the very spot where 
Denny’s army had passed. Denny thought his father was 
still watching them though they had disappeared for Denny. 

“Can you see them yet, Father?” 

“See whom?” asked his father, absently. 

‘“‘My army—my kings. They come from the old castle on 
the mountain and ride along the wall. Tra-la-lala-la ... I 
wonder where they’re going.” 

The Hereditary Prince sat down beside his small son. 
He shook his head slowly. He kept on shaking it. ‘‘Poor 
little Denny. You don’t know about anything but kings and 
queens and musty book iore they fill your head with, and the 
dreary affairs of state. Poor little prisoner!” 

Denny’s brown eyes grew very round. Why did his 
father call him that? He knew prisoners, of course. They 
lived behind iron bars in a dismal bastile and could never 
get out. If they moved, they lock-stepped, and there were 
guards stationed everywhere watching to see that they 
went exactly where they were meant to go. He, Denny, a 
prisoner? Wasn’t he a rich and honored prince? Ganna had 
told him he was. 

Prince Wilmer began talking, his look still hungry upon 
the mountain that marked the limits of the kingdom. As 
he talked, his musical voice vibrated with a great despair 
and a certain fire. Gold specks flicked in and out of his 
eyes . . . eyes that seemed to hold, not the reflection of 
these homey scenes below, but pictures of far, enchanting 
places. 

“Castles! Kings! Ah, Denny . . . empty pomp and vain 
glory! This isn’t life. This moving from one dreary castle 
to another, shut up forever with the same monotonous 
people, shut in by high walls, by customs, by tradition, by 
everything. They will tell you it is splendor, try to blind 
your child’s eyes to the real things. They’ll stock your head 
with classics and state lore and eternally and everlastingly 
. . . tradition. I know. I’ve been there. And when you 
grow up, they’ll choose a queen for you and you’ll marry 


The king spoke with difficulty. 


her . . . for the good of the state. What do you count? 
Nothing. Nothing. And then you'll spend your days sitting 
upon a dull throne twiddling your musty thumbs, growing 
old and rusty and yellow and bitter .. . never having 
lived—never having tasted one drop of the wine of life: 
missing all the beauty and the music, and the call of youth 
and love and romance.” 

Denny could not move. He drew a cautious breath, care- 
ful that it made no noise. He wanted his father to go on 
talking, yet it hurt. The air had grown cool and soft, and 
the little flowers moved gently in the wind of their own per- 
fume. Far away the sun had set in some places and not in 
others. And the blue shadows where it had set, marched 
along and lapped up the sunlight spots . . . but the high, 
free tops of the mountains stood out yet. Below them in the 
dim gardens, the guards marched and swung and marched; 
over and over, back and forth, yonder and here. 

The Hereditary Prince caught a sharp, dramatic breath, 
and he resumed his brooding aloud. Beyond those very 
mountains lay another world, the like of which Denny had 
never remotely dreamed. The World of Living People—free 
and happy and gloriously irresponsible! They went wherever 
they wanted to go; said what they thought. They were... . 
in the face of the world . . . themselves! An artist could 
be an artist, in an attic, if you please, a sailor, a sailor; a 
clown, a clown. (Yes, clowns; Denny knew one). They wed 
whom they loved, made their own fortunes, shaped their 
own destinies, wrote their own histories. And no ministers, 
no diplomats, no intrigue, no blasted court etiquette ... . 
why, a man could even put in his own shirt studs and take 
his own bath! 

“‘Whew!” whistled Denny shocked at last into expression. 

“There are villas by Italian seas, and floating palaces on 
the oceans, and lighted casinos and restaurants where one 
walks in magnificently invisible . . . as invisible as all the 
others of the surging happy throngs. Romance, beauty, 
love!”’ 

Denny asked a timid question. His throat was dry with 
excitement. but he managed it. ‘‘What does it take, Father, 
to be one of these people?” 

The Prince’s voice dropped to a cautious whisper. “‘Only 
a little courage, Denny. Only the backbone to stand forth 
and say ‘I renounce all that is back of me. It can never 
touch my life with anything but tragedy. I set aside this 





Sometimes he went off to sleep leaving a sentence half-finished. 
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crown . . . this crown of thorns. I shall never regret it. I 
shall never let associates or political factions persuade me 
otherwise. I will be no miserable puppet of a monarch. Iam 
a common citizen of the world. I am the Captain of my 
Soul!”’ 

Cold chills chased up and down Denny’s spine. They sat 
together there, and between them was his father’s hunger 
and his oratory. Denny knew that he had been entrusted 
with a secret almost of life and death—the Great Secret of 
Escape. 

After this the Hereditary Prince came often to the Sky 
Garden, and in the deepening shadows they spoke of the 
Great Secret. Sometimes tears filled the eyes of both of 
them. Whether tears for their desperate plight as kings, or 
for his father’s flair for words, Denny did not question. 

But one thing he knew. (Denny was wiser than any child 
has a right to be). He knew that his father was fighting out 
his battle. He was not explaining all this to Denny, so much 
as he was explaining it to himself; arguing with himself; 
using Denny as a sounding board against which his words 
hit and came back to him with the fine effect of deeds al- 
ready accomplished. His father was getting his argument 
better and better, and when it was good enough in his own 
ears, then . . . would he? Dared he? Could he pitch the 
shouting of his discontent against the thunder of heredity in 
his veins? If so, he was free to go. Nothing could hold him. 
A cloud of dust on the highway, a darkly cloaked figure rid- 
ing hard through the Pass—and the Sky Garden for Denny 
would be very, very empty. And only Denny knew about 
all this! 


Now the old King was of different mettle. Perhaps in his 
youthful days the call of adventure and romance had 
stung him to unkingly discontent. But if this were true 
it was a long while ago, and the fires had burned down to 
embers, and the embers glowed but feebly. Uprisings, in- 
ternal discord, controversy, the tottering of his throne, the 
threatened annihilation of his very kingdom . . . these had 
been occupying. He had seen the map of Europe erased as 
with a wet sponge, and traced again. There had been little 
time to sit on his throne and twiddle his musty thumbs. 
His mind had been too busy to kick up its heels. And now 


Continued on page 49 
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OSTLY, Denny had spent his ey 
days in the nursery under the 
supervision of old Ganna. But 
since he was three he had had a governess 
and a tutor, and by now . . . he was over 
six . . . there had been lugged into his 
rooms an enormous and impressive stack 
of books, which were being transferred to his blond curly 
head as fast as three people could transfer them. In order 
that no time of his be lost or wasted, someone accompanied 
him when he went to walk in the palace gardens, and talked 
to him about the ancient laws of the land, and the tra- 
ditions of the court based on the past. 

The parks that surrounded the castle were endless and 
beautiful—mile on mile of loveliness. Against the ever- 
greens, the scarlet and blue uniforms of the royal guards 
added vivid touches of color. Denny had been taught that 
he must act with the knowledge that he was being looked at 
(a Royal Prince is always being looked at), so he stepped in 
the park with studied concentration, keeping his mind on it 
because the inside of him wanted to shout and run and do 
flips and sprawl in the grass. But the inside of him never 
had. 

There was only one time when he had himself to himself. 
At night in the kind, quiet Dark he could untuck his soul, 
and puff out his cheeks, and wink up his eyes. How he loved 
the velvet Dark! He spoke to it, and sometimes he had 
answers, and always understanding. 

People loved him. His mother did, with her sad, resigned 
eyes. And his grandfather, the King, loved him, he thought, 
best of all. He was not certain if his father loved him be- 
cause his father, who was the Hereditary Prince Wilmer, 
was so energetically and dramatically occupied with being 
himself. He was the most thrilling person Denny knew— 
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By NORMA PATTERSON 


handsome and impatient, with the four winds of the earth 
blowing through his restless hair. There was a swing to his 
shoulders like the keel of a vessel rounding Cape Horn, and 
a lift to his step that reminded Denny of a charger tossing 
his head and pawing a forefoot. 

Denny was very much in awe of his father, and even a 
little afraid of him, until one unforgettable day when they 
had the Great Secret between them. After that Denny 
understood. It was on the Enchanted Roof under the Blue 
Silk Sky that they shared the Great Secret. 

Here was a spot for romance and adventure. Denny 
called it his Sky Garden. To reach it one went up . . . two 
feet on each step . . . a winding stairway, so narrow one’s 
hands held the wall on either side to offset the tricky circling 
of the steps underneath. Out on the roof there were vine- 
covered trellises, and palms in pots, and statues and a 
fountain, and surrounding it all was a high, high fence of 
grilled iron. No one could kidnap him here, nor could he 
lose himself, so it was the only place about the castle where 
Ganna left him to his own devices. That is why Denny’s 
treasure lay here. 

From the Sky Garden’s dizzy position at the top of the 
world, one looked down on steeples and spires and flags and 
highways. On dust clouds, turning presently to troops of 
horsemen; on carts and vendors and a stray cat prowling 
the jungles. One looked down onthe headsof court chamber- 
lain and premier. Seen from the top, these gentlemen lost 
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In order that no time of 
his be lost or wasted, 
someone accom panied 
him when he went to 
walk in the palace gar- 
dens, and talked to him 
about the ancient laws 
of the land, and the 
traditions of the court 
based on the past. 


gy much, and once at a court function Denny 
had nearly roared, remembering. 

Here he had caught a dragon fly, and 

placing a little seed on his back for pilot, 
had launched him on the tractless air . . 
an aviator across the broad Atlantic. 

Here on the Sky Garden his armies 
could circle, and his fleets take off, and his explorers explore. 
Here he and Clowny awaited the return of triumphant 
warriors. Clowny was his best friend, a clown doll so human 
that Denny could see the sawdust on his feet; and the odor 
of acetylene lamps, like a blue wreath, circled forever about 
him. Not that Denny had any personal knowledge of the 
atmosphere of circuses . . . he had never seen one. But he 
had read of them. He had read or they had read to him all 
of the books there were, and he knew quite everything, he 
guessed sadly. 

When the sun dropped low in the sky he left his toys and 
climbed upon a seat and watched the drama of changing 
heavens and changing earth. Wide acres of fertile lands ran 
under his gaze. Yonder where the blue crown of a mountain 
pushed up into the sailing white clouds, lay the borders of 
his country. 

The mists and the shadows about the mountains moved 
and shifted, and there rose a castle all gold and gleaming, 
with spire and minaret and drawbridge. It stood in a fairy 
kingdom surrounded by a turreted wall. Along the top of 
this wall, presently came a king on a prancing white charger 
draped with garlands of flowers. Behind him came other 
riders, all of them so grand that they too looked like kings. 
Every man on a white steed—every man carrying a banner! 
And as they rode their banners flipped gaily, coloring the 
breeze scarlet and blue and green. 

He believed they sang as they came along, or shouted 
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only just make out the other bank. And the Arun is 

such an absurd little stream, especially when one has 
become so accustomed to the majestic sweep of the Ganges. 
But the waters of the little river still murmured melodiously, 
and their somnolent gurgle carried me back many years. The 
reeds swayed to the movement of the current as they had 
done when I had last walked along there. 

I had calculated that it must have been twenty years 
since I had seen the Arun. But the mere fact of treading the 
springy turf again, of sniffing the muddy river smell, of 
feeling the darling mist on my scorched cheeks, and of 
knowing that the old Castle still towered over me on the 
hill, made the years seem short. It was as if all the interven- 
ing time slipped away from me, leaving only the young, 
rather idealistic boy I had been in those days, pondering 
sentimentally by the banks of the river of his dreams. For 
on this particular day, like Conrad, I had returned to 
Arundel in search of my youth. 

She accosted me as I was striding up a sloping bank, under 
the shadow of weeping willows. She was a bright, compact 
little woman, her cheeks the color of pale pink carnations, 
her eyes as blue as periwinkles. Her little round face became 
suffused with blushes when she saw me, and I found myself 
smiling mechanically at the look of joy on her face. 

“Why, Dick . . Dick,” she cried, ‘“‘You back again? 
Why didn’t you tell us? Oh—oh, and Janet and I were only 
talking of you at lunch to-day. We were saying what years 
it seems now . it is years, too. But let me look at you.” 

She tip-toed up to me, her round piquant face, older than 
I had thought, I saw now. Peering up at me, her lips pursed 
reflectively, her eyes searched my face. 

“Yes, you do look older, Dick. But you haven’t changed 
very much. Just the same, sober-faced old Dick. You 
never even wrote to us after you went away. And we didn’t 
know your address. They move you about so much when 
you're abroad, don’t they? But never mind about talking 
now. I’m going to tell you all my news first.’ 

She appropriated my hand quite naturally, and tucked it 
away under her arm. She wore a wide-brimmed straw hat 
with a black band round it. Beneath the brim I glimpsed the 
end of her snub nose. It was a very intriguing nose. 

“Things are going on in much the same old way,” she 
went on. “Since you left Janet has been married, of course. 
She’s been married for ten years, Dick. It makes one feel 
old to talk of it. As they have no family, I stay with them. 
Nice for me, isn’t it? Jack is a darling, even if he is a bit 
absent-minded. And I believe he adores Janet. They are 
both very artistic, so you see that suits me, too. Do you 
remember the fearful conceit I used to have about my draw- 
ings, Dick? I wonder if you thought me too awful? Oh, 
look—there’s a kingfisher!” 

For a moment we did catch a glimpse—just a flash of the 
royal little bird’s gorgeous plumage. But then it was gone, 
for kingfishers fly away so quickly. The little lady borrowed 
my stick to poke the muddy bed of the Arun. 

“Hold my hand, Dick. Aren’t those lily leaves lovely? 
Oh, Dick, I do love flowers. Do you remember how you 
bullied me because I told you I thought each flower had a 
soul? As if there was any reason why they shouldn’t have.”’ 

She loosed my _ hand for a moment, and laughingly 
curtseyed to me. I was not so sure about her eyes now, they 
were chameleon-like; they changed and twinkled and flashed 
and sometimes they were deep. 

She began to recite, nodding her head at me at the end of 
each line: 


[: WAS so misty on each side of the river that I could 


*‘Lavender for old loves,’ 
Roses for the new, 
Heliotrope for pleasure, lass, 
And for sorrow, rue.” 


She looked so quaint as she curtseyed for the second 
time, that I had to laugh. Whereupon she took hold of my 
hand again. 

“Oh, Dick, you’re not a bit more gracious than you used 
to be. But, of course, you’re married now. What is your 








Her face became uplifted towards mine. 


“Oh Dick. Dick, she won't grudge me just this once.’’ 


Lavender for Old Loves 


By C. J. EUSTACE 


Now at last, I thought, I should be 
able to explain. I stood, with my 
hat in my hand, half in and half out of 
the doorway. The coolness of the rest- 
ful room invited me in. , 

“No, really,’’ I began, ‘The truth of 
the matter is—well—as a matter of 
fact I must be getting along.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Dick. Why, you’re 
not going to disappoint me just this 
once after all these years. Please,”’ she 
pleaded, and she gave my arm a little tug so that I found 
myself willy-nilly in the restful little room. 

“‘Now make yourself at home. Give me your hat and 
stick. You always were such a moody person. Now I’m 
going to get tea while you talk to me. Is your wife with you, 
Dick?” 

“No,” I called after her helplessly, as she bustled away 
into the next room, the kitchen, “‘but I really must explain 


‘“‘__Why you left her behind? No, don’t, Dick. I’m sorry 
that she’s not sharing this holiday with you, but I’m glad 


wife like? I hope you are very, very good to her, Dick? And you left her behind this afternoon. Is that very selfish of me, 


I suppose she’s the most wonderful, sweetest woman in the 
world? Oh, but I mustn’t say that. Please forgive me. 

To my astonishment I saw, looming up out of the mists, 
the outline of a small cottage. It was all covered with 
creepers, but nevertheless built of good red brick. It had a 
curling spume of smoke ascending from its chimney. 

“Dear me, I don’t believe Janet is in,’”’ she exclaimed, as 
we walked up the pebbled pathway. Lavender and roses 
threw their mingled perfumes out in a sweet haze of scent. 
The grasshoppers kept up a crescendo of whirring on each 


side of us. 


do you think? No, of course, it isn’t. Oh, Dick, I was glad to 
see you to-day.” 

She came back with her sleeves rolled up, and I saw that 
her elbows were dimpled. Her hat was off, and her hair was 
of a russet, auburn shade. But there were little, almost 
imperceptible lines on each side of her nose, and her eyes 
were creased a little. She might have been thirty-eight. 

“T must get on with tea,” she rebuked herself, and frisked 
away again to the little kitchen. 

While she was gone I took in the furnishings of the room. 
There were some drawings on the walls, a sofa with some 
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pretty cushions on it, some delicate 
china in a cabinet, and a few pieces of 
ornamental brass on a tray. It was a 
warm little room, a much lived-in 
room, very cosy and in good taste. 

She interrupted my reveries with a 
burst of song from the kitchen, and 
followed a moment later with the tea- 
tray. On it were very thin green and 
white china—real Irish—and some 
little buttered scones. It was so 
reminiscent that I smiled. Why not enter into the spirit of 
the thing? 

“**And is there honey still for tea?’ ’’ I quoted. 

“Oh lovely—lovely,”’ she clapped her hands in enjoyment. 
“Rupert Brooke on a rea! Rupert Brooke occasion. Dick, I 
believe you have improved. It must be your wife. Only a 
woman could have made anything out of you.” 

“*Aren’t you rather unjust?” I ventured. 

She was so abjectly contrite in a moment, that I realized 
that I had made a bad slip. 

“Oh I know—I know it was my fault, Dick. But don’t 
blame me now. I was so young then, and I thought that my 
art meant such a lot to me. And you were so independent 
and headstrong and free. I didn’t realize what I had done— 
until you had gone.” She held her cup with one hand. Her 
head drooped and she kept her eyes on the ground. “Dick, 
I’ve got a confession to make. It—” 

“‘No, no,”’ I cried then, for this thing had gone far enough, 
“You mustn’t tell me.” 

“Yes, you’ve got to listen,’’ she went on. “It was all my 
fault—I should never have let you go. Oh, my dear, and if 
you had only reasoned. Art? Why, my art was for you, and 
Continued on page 62 
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WHEN FRE COMMUNITY ENTEREAENS 


A PATRIOTIC ART PARTY FOR 


an ideal time for the “community get-together,” 
the good old “‘come-all-ye” that will bring out all 
the neighbors, in finest holiday spirit. The church society 
or school centre that plans something of the kind for the 
Twenty-Fourth of May, will be at work early with the 
organizing that is always necessary, the appointment of 
capable committees and the outlining of the general scheme. 
The community party is really an occasion for a few 
hours of pleasant inter- 
course between a group of 
neighbors who, although 
they share certain common 
interests, will usually repre- 
sent a great assortment of 
tastes and ages. It is, there- 
fOre, necessafy that the 
plans for the entertainment 
be such that the young, 
middle-agei and elderly 
people can all enjoy them, 
and that the fun provided 
will not offend the strictest 
scruples. 


Of course, there are al- 
ways concerts and other 
types of platform entertain- 
ments that will bring out a 
large attendance, but they 
do not offer any great 
opportunity for the ming- 
ling of the guests, unless at 
a supper that may- follow, 
and so do not serve quite 
the same neighborly pur- 
pose. A plan which keeps 
people on the move, throws 
them into different group- 
ings, makes them entertain 
themselves and each other, 
is much better adapted to 
the real community party. 


Neither is it well to have 
too much ‘‘machinery’’ 
about the occasion. Keep it 
simple enough to run 
smoothly; arrange to have a 
few competent committee 
members well posted in the 
matter of keeping things 
moving, and give the crowd 
the simple makings of its 
own fun. The holiday spirit, 
the natural gaiety with 
which people answer an 
amusing challenge, will help 
to make everything “go.” 

Of course, there will be a 
patriotic note to the 
arrangements for the 
Twenty-Fourth of May 
party, apparent in the dec- 
orations and in the plans 
for the ‘entertainment. 
There is an abundance of 
readily-obtained material 
with which even the barest 
of halls can be transformed 
as by gay magic. Bunting, 
flags, streamers and crépe 
paper decorations will effect 
wonders, at the hands of the 
decorating committee. The 


()z of the greatest of our national holidays is surely 


cheapest of bunting or cheesecloth can be home-dyed, when 
necessary—a trick that will often utilize old decorating 
materials. A pot each of red and blue dye will change the 
complexion of any amount of cheesecloth! 

Those in charge of decorating a hall will do well to work 
first for the large effect, then put what extra time and 
thought they may have, into working out details and close- 
up effects. A little study of the possibilities of the hall or 
room, will show the best way to handle it. It is generally 





1.1 decorating the hall, it is generally the case that a modest amount of decoration can give quile an impressive effect 


if it is massed well and placed to the best advantage. 
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the case that a modest amount of decoration can give quite 
an impressive effect, if it is massed well and placed to the 
best advantage. If there is a platform, mass some of the 
color there; pillars twined with color will carry it well 
through the hall; posters or banners hung on the walls, will 
appear to make the decoration very general; and you can 
indicate special centres of interest, by focusing attention on 
them with the decorations. A good effect can usually be 
obtained by decorating chandeliers, but care must be taken 
not to dim the lights too 
much, especially for the 
kind of party I am going to 
suggest here, where activi- 
ties are spread throughout 
the hall and all the light 
possible on the subject in 
hand, will probably be re- 
quired! Some of the younger 
people will be glad to take 
on the task of putting the 
hall into festive dress for the 
occasion. The head of their 
committee should impress 
on them that the decora- 
tions must come down again 
and so should be put up 
with easy removal in view; 
that care must be taken to 
do nothing that will leave 
scars afterwards; very small 
tacks are usually as effec- 
tive as nails, and should be 
driven only part way; wire 
will often answer better still, 
and will do no damage. 
Red, white and blue bunt- 
ing or crépe paper may be 
wound around posts and pil- 
lars; the shirred bunting or 
bands of the paper, may be 
tightly drawn in straight 
columns against the walls, 
or framing doors and win- 
dows. Paper streamers 
printed in the patriotic 
colors, are sold everywhere, 
very cheaply, and will give 
a lot of colorful effect. Ban- 
ners are easily made of white 
crépe paper with bands, 
diagonals and so forth, of 
the colors on them—a rod 
in the top by which to hang 
them, and the bottoms 
simply fringed. Deeply cut 
paper fringes will festoon 
chandeliers and so on, the 
three colors being used, or 
white with bands of red and 
blue. Small cheap flags will 
fit in anywhere, and many 
more important ones can be 
borrowed. The committee 
member who borrows, will 
be well advised to write the 
owner’s name on a bit of 
white cotton and sew it on 
an inconspicuous corner. 
The feature of the Patri- 
otic Art Party, will be a 
series of contests in which 
all are urged to join. The 
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very good wine. The Duke was really very annoyed when 
he found it was gone. I must run now or Cynthia will be 
back, the cat! Good-bye, you’ll have it for to-night, won’t 
you?” The next minute she had gathered up her long skirts 
and was flying down the path. 

The Maker of Dreams stared after her and then looked at 
the bottle of wine standing on his table. Very tenderly he 
picked it up and examined the cob-webs about the neck. 
Then he put it in the cupboard and locked the door, hanging 
the key about his neck. 

His preparations for the dream mixtures were elaborate 
and slow. The Maker of Dreams had not had so many to 
make at once, and such different recipes, for a long time. 
He had made a mess of an inconceivable number of bowls 
and bottles. 

He was just adding a stream of tiny black grains to a 
cloudy purple liquid when the little Fairy returned from her 
visit to the Dragon. 

‘And a great many to make a crowd,” said the Maker of 
Dreams, stirring vigorously. ‘‘How are you, my dear? I’m 
very busy but always glad to see you.”’ 

“I believe,”’ said the little Fairy, severely, ‘‘you have 
forgotten all about how I was here before and was going to 
make the Dragon give you a basket of late tomatoes for a 
dream. 

The Maker of Dreams pushed his spectacles up on his 
forehead and ran his fingers through his hair. 

‘‘All these prescriptions to fill,’’ he said; ‘‘clients to be 
satisfied; in and out all day. A man scarcely has time to 
see his tailor now and then.”” He glanced proudly at the 
cloak flung across the chair. If the little Fairy did not notice 
it soon, he decided he would take it up to his bed-room. 
He picked it up... ‘‘Moths,”’ he said, carelessly. ‘‘I’ve 
been giving this old thing an airing.”’ 

“‘Oh-h-h,”’ cried the little Fairy, clasping her hands, ‘‘how 
lovely! And so warm! I’m so glad you have it, dear Dream 
Maker. And look, I have something else, too. The Dragon 
was at home and very lonely. He said he would like a dream 
of fat babies very much because since he came here he 
has been too lazy to go down to town often to visit and see 
people and—things,”’ ended the little Fairy kindly. ‘‘So I’ll 
leave you to make very nice fat ones for him. The tomatoes 
are on the porch. The monkeys carried them down for me. 
Good-bye.’” She jumped up quickly and was gone out the 
window before the Maker of Dreams could even shout 
“Thank you” after her. ‘‘A habit all fairies have,”’ said the 
Maker of Dreams to himself as he stepped out on his little 
porch. ‘‘Dear me, what lovely tomatoes!”’ 

He carried them inside and set them on top of the kitchen 
cupboard. Then he decided to lay the cloth for tea before 
he continued with his dreams and the tea pot was discovered 
to be still full of leaves. So by the time the Maker of 
Dreams had washed it and filled the kettle and spread the 
little tea cloth and set out his slippers beside the fireplace, it 
was getting quite dark. 

“I must light the lamp,”’ said the Maker of Dreams, “‘and 
I must hurry with my mixtures. It is getting late and the 
tomatoes should be on soon.” 

The three test tubes stood side by side on the table. 




























“My dear,”’ said 
the Dragon, smil- 
ing sweetly on 
Jocelyn, “I can- 
not say that I 
admire the pres- 
ent fashion of 
what I feel I 
must call scraw- 
niness. I do not 
approve of this 
dieting.” 
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‘Let me see,’”’ said the 
Maker of Dreams, “Oh, dear,” said the little 
‘‘this is the Duchess’ I Fairy, “how dreadful! And 
believe. Or is it her you do make such beautiful 
maiden’s? No, it must dreams. The little lame boy 
be the Dragon’s be- adored the one I took him the 
cause those gold specks other evening.” 

are meant for his tail 

and the pink drops are 

the babies. Now a little 

from this bottle—so! I wonder if my old friend 
Granny Peters would come for supper to-night. I 
believe I will just cork these up and slip over to see. 
Now a little red and gold and green and blue all 
shaken up for the maiden’s dream to make a lovely 
pattern. But shall I open my bottle of wine to-night? 
Granny Peters is very fond of it. Surely I put in 
these molecules to make a crowd of cheering people 
for the Duchess, did I not? But a few more will 
not hurt. I do not believe I will open the wine. It 
would probably not be good for her rheumatism and 
besides it is a small bottle. Tomatoes and bread and 
meinmy crimson robe.’’ Andthe Maker of Dreams, 
smiled complacently. 

It was quite dark in the forest when he finally 
corked the last little vial and stepped outside. The 
bats were whirling through the air and three hovered 
near the Maker of Dreams. 

‘“‘A busy day?” they squeaked. 

“Oh, yes, quite,’’ said the Maker of Dreams very 
casually. ‘‘Three for you to deliver, my friends. One 
for the Dragon that lives half way up the hill; one 
for the fair-haired maiden that is weaving for a 
prize; and one for little Lady Jocelyn at the Castle 
Bear them carefully for me.”’ 

“‘We shall,’’ squeaked the bats together, and seized the 
tiny bottles in their mouths. 

The old Maker of Dreams watched them swoop off and 
then buttoned the crimson cloak around him. ‘“‘And now to 
ask Granny Peters to step over,”’ he said. ‘‘I must hurry or 
the kettle will have boiled dry. But my slippers will be well 
warmed for me.” 

The next morning the little Fairy flew up very early to 
call on the Dragon and see if his dream had been a good one. 
Also she wondered a little guiltily if it had made him wish he 
had not become a vegetarian. The Dragon, whose name 
was Oscar, had had a wild life in the plains in his younger 
days and he was now spending the summer in the mountains 
recuperating from an acute attack of indigestion, due to 
eating a band of the Duke’s regiment in full dress. The 
spiked helmets in particular had affected him badly. 

She found him striding up and down in front of his cave 
looking very active. ~ 

“Oh, dear,” said the little Fairy, ‘‘He’s forgetting all 
about his vegetables and I’m afraid the Duchess willbe very 
angry with me.” Aloud she said, “‘“Good morning,” in a 
rather small voice. 

“Good morning,” said the Dragon, ‘‘Also good-bye. I 
have been lazy too long up here. I am going down to the 
plains to-day.” 

‘Oh, dear,”’ cried the little Fairy again, 
“why did I ask the Maker of Dreams to 
have fat babies?’’ She pulled out her 
pocket-handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 

‘‘What have fat babies to do with it?” 
said the Dragon, though his eyes glist- 
ened. ‘I’m a vegetarian now for good 
and all, at least probably so. But I hada 
wonderful dream last night. I dreamt I 
was spinning a web of lovely colors and 
patterns and I was winning a prize for it. 
I, the first dragon ever to weave! So I 
must go down at once and learn how. 
I shall go to the Castle and tell the 
Duchess my motives are quite peaceful,’’ 
said the Dragon, already galloping down 
the hill. 

‘How strange!”’ said the little Fairy. 
“What made him think of 
weaving things? Dear me, how 
late it is getting! I really must 
wake the daisies up and wash 
their faces.” 
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N THE castle everyone h:d 
awakened in surprisingly gocd 
spirits that morning. 

The fair-haired maiden had 
dreamt of cheering crowds and had 
been up since dawn designing the 
gown she would wear when the 
prize was presented to her. 

Jocelyn had been surrounded all 
through the night by pleasant glimpses in her dreams of 
chubby brown little babies, like the ones that lived in the 
fishermen’s cottages by the sea, and plump white rabbits 
had hopped about in the garden of just such a little house as 
she wanted. She kept her eyes tightly shut foragood fifteen 
minutes after she was awake trying to lure the dream back 
and finish it properly. 

‘In another minute I should have been married,”’ she 
said, as she ran her bath-water. ‘‘And not to Prince Velvet 
of Nole, either!”’ she ended grimly. 

Even the Duchess was happy because she had implicit 
confidence in the Maker of Dreams. 

At about eleven in the morning the Dragon came gallop- 
ing in at the gates. The people in that part of the country- 
side were an industrious race and were all working hard far 
away in the fields behind the castle. The Dragon had met 
no one on the way and was consequently in a very bad 
temper. He eyed with disfavor, the guard at the gates, a tall, 
thin soldier with a brown leathery face. 

“I have only been gone for a mere two months,” he said, 
in a disagreeable voice, ‘‘and what do I find on my return? 
Everything has changed for the worse. Where is Sergeant 
Tomkins, my friend; nice, plump Sergeant Tomkins?”’ 

He stopped and regarded the trembling soldier sternly. 
“‘But no matter,”’ he said, “‘I am a vegetarian at present. 
Where is the Duchess, Corporal?” 

“In the garden, I believe, sir,” said the Corporal. 

“T will go in. Don’t bother announcing me,”’ said the 
Dragon, and wriggled in the gate. 

The Duchess was sitting with her daughter in the garden 
and both would have been glad of almost any interruption, 
other than the Dragon; for, as a matter of fact, they had 
been squabbling hotly. Jocelyn had just remarked that she 
would marry her fisher-boy, whose name was John, and no 
one else; and the Duchess was telling her that she was a 
stubborn child without the brains of a cockatoo, when the 
Dragon appeared. He watched them for a minute in silence. 
Then he ran his long red tongue over his lips and smiled. 
He coughed politely behind a raised claw. 

“Good morning,”’ he said. 

The Duchess and Jocelyn stopped arguing. 

‘My dear,”’ said the Dragon, smiling sweetly on Jocelyn, 
“I cannot say that I admire the present fashion of what I 
feel I must call scrawniness. I do not approve of this dieting. 
In the old days young girls were not mere sticks, and I, for 
one, still think the older generation more than rivals the 
younger. Your mother, my dear, improves with years.” 

Here the Duchess screamed faintly and endeavored to 
look thin. 

At that moment the garden gate swung open again and a 
young man appeared, a tall, well-built young man with a 
tanned face and golden hair, clad in high boots and a fisher- 
man’s jacket. His eyes wandered over the group from 
Jocelyn, pale and frightened, to the Dragon, bland and 
smiling, and then back from the Dragon to the Duchess 
who had now fainted on the bench. 

The young man held up an authoritative hand. 

‘Just a minute,” he said, looking at the Dragon. ‘“‘You’re 
a vegetarian, aren’t you?” 

“I was,”’ said the Dragon, smiling and waving his tail, “‘I 
was.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said the young man, “I shouldn’t change my diet 
for a minute if I were you. I have something here you’re 
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DREAMS FOR SALE 
VERY CHEAP 


NCE upon a time there lived an old Maker of Dreams. 
QC) He had a cottage on the side of a hill and over the 
door hung a little sign which read: 
DREAMS FOR SALE 
Very Cheap 
And at the bottom was added, as if hastily, 
For Children, Free 


The Maker of Dreams had a very soft spot in his heart for 
children and was never so happy as when mixing together a 
dream of fairies and rosy colors and flowers for them. 

But business had been very poor lately and the Maker 
of Dreams sat mending his best coat which was frayed at the 


“Nothing for dinner but sage and elderberries,’’ said the 
Maker of Dreams sadly. 

Just at that moment there came a tap at the casement 
ani when he threw it open, a tiny fairy fluttered in and 
perched on the edge of a large test tube. 

“Hello,” she cried gaily. Then she stopped and pointed a 
finger at the coat the Maker of Dreams was holding by one 
ragged cuff. 

“* Not the best coat,”’ she cried. 

“The very best,”’ said the Maker of Dreams sadly. “And 
nothing for dinner but sage and elderberries,”” he added. 

“Oh, dear,”’ said the little Fairy, ‘“‘how dreadful! And you 
do make such beautiful dreams. The little lame boy adored 
the one I took over to him the other evening.” 

“Did he?’ said the Maker of Dreams, his face brighten- 
ing. “By the way, did the alligators, the friendly ones that 
were on the desert island, turn out pink or blue? I ask you,” 
he added apologetically, “‘because Andy is very fond of blue 
and I tried dropping in a few elderberries for extra coloring.” 

“They were a beautiful blue,”’ the little Fairy assured him. 
“And how dear of you when practically all you have to eat is 
—oh, the Dragon!’’ she ended suddenly. 

“But I so rarely eat dragons, my dear,” objected the 
Maker of Dreams. 

“To dream,” cried the little Fairy excitedly, “I have to 
go and see him later to-day and I know he would love a 
dream of fat babies and plump bunnies. i am sure it would 
not hurt him and if you threw in a few potatoes and turnips 
to make him remember he is being a vegetarian, the Duchess 
couldn’t possibly mind. And he would probably pay you 
splendidly.”” 

“You think he might give me, say a basket of his late 
tomatoes?” asked the Maker of Dreams eagerly. 

“I'll go and see at once,” cried the little Fairy. And forth- 
with she floated towards the open window. 

‘‘Remind him that he doesn’t really like the late tomatoes 
himself,”’ shouted the Maker of Dreams as she flew over 
the roof top. 

“I shall stew them and fry them and make them into 
catsup,” he ended to himself, as she was finally lost to sight. 
“Or would they be better baked?” he added. ‘‘At any rate 

I shall go and hunt up my large cooking pot and the salt.” 

The Maker of Dreams hurried in through the little back 
door and then stopped in amazement. On the front door- 
step, looking haughtily in, three ladies were standing, and 









The Maker of Dreams lived in a 
cottage on the side of a hill, and 
over the door hung a little sign 
which read ‘‘Dreams for Sale— 
Very Cheap.” At the bottom was 
added, as if hastily, “For Children 
—Free.” 


at the sight of them the Maker of Dreams, who was a simple 
old man and had only lately moved near the Royal Court, 
was rendered breathless. They were all clad in wonderful 
garments of silk and satin and jewels sparkled on their 
hands and about their throats. The Maker of Dreamsblinked 
rapidly. 

“Good afternoon,” said one of the ladies, finally, and 
stepped forward. She was far the most majestic of the three 
for one reason, because she was large and plump, and for 
another, because she was dressed in a bright scarlet cloak, 
while her companions were content with light yellow. The 
Maker of Dreams let his eyes rest covetously on the cloak. 
He was wont to say that he mightn’t know much about 
clothes but that he did like a bit of color. 

“Good afternoon,” said the first lady again, more sharply. 
The Maker of Dreams hastily tore his eyes from the crimson 
cloak. 

**How do you do?” he said, ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 

“There are no chairs,”’ said one of the yellow-cloaked 
maidens in a cold voice. 

“‘Dear me, neither there are,”” said the Maker of Dreams, 
and sighed. 

“Our business,”” remarked the lady who had first spoken, 
‘will not take long. I am the Duchess of Cockles and these 
are two of my maidens. I want you to make me a dream for 
my daughter Jocelyn.” 

**Yes,’’ said the Maker of Dreams. ‘‘Won’t you lay aside 
your cloaks? And could I offer you a few elderberries? Had 
you been a little later,”’ said the Maker of Dreams, in a burst 
of pride, “‘it might have been stewed tomatoes. But as it is 
—elderberries. Do!”’ said the Maker of Dreams persuasively. 

The Duchess raised the eyeglass that hung on a golden 
cord about her neck and surveyed the small dish of languid 
fruit standing on the table. 

“Thank you, no,” she said. 

“No, thank you,” chorused the maidens. 

*‘Oh, well, then,’’ said the Maker of Dreams. 

“About this dream,”’ said the Duchess, finally. ‘My 
daughter, I may tell you, is very foolish. She imagines she 
is in love with some fisherboy, who lives down at the cove. 
Rubbish!”’ ended the Duchess. 

“Rubbish, indeed!”’ cried the maiden, who was dark. The 
other maiden, who was fair, and who had just been opening 
her mouth to say the same thing, closed it quickly and looked 
cross. 

‘‘Why rubbish?” asked the Maker of Dreams. 
‘‘Because she was once fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of Prince Velvet 


of Nole,’’ said the & 


Duchess, ‘‘and he is now 
asking for her hand in 
marriage. He is tremen- 
dously powerful,” ended 
the Duchess. 

“And rich,” said one 
maiden. 

“But very fat,” said the 
other. 

“So I want you,” went 
on the Duchess, “‘to give 





The bats delivered the dreams, 
carrying the tiny bottles which 
held them, in their mouths. 
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me a dream for Jocelyn that will make her forget this 
fisher-boy and his stories of the sea and the wind and his 
presents of coral and jade.”’ 

“I see,” said the Maker of Dreams, and munched an 
elderberry thoughtfully. ‘“‘Suppose I made you one showing 
her all sorts of pictures of this Velvet chap, riding, being 
cheered by the people, fencing and so on. Would that do?” 

‘*‘No,”’ said the Duchess slowly. ‘‘I hardly think so. No.” 

“‘You’d mostly show him eating,’’ remarked the fair- 
haired maiden, giggling. 

“Cecilia!” said the Duchess and frowned. Then she 
turned to the Maker of Dreams again. ‘“‘My daughter,”’ she 
said, “‘is very self-centred. What will appeal to her is a 
picture of herself driving around and being cheered, with 
the palace showing in the background and coachmen on the 
box in plum-colored liveries. Young girls are so sensitive, 
you know. So not too much Prince,” ended the Duchess. 

“IT see,”’ said the Makerof Dreams. Well, I’ll do my best, 
for you. What a lovely cloak!” 

“Oh,”’ cried both maidens, shocked, “‘it is her sixth-best- 
for-walking-in-the-country.”’ 

“Yet it is a lovely color,’’ said the Maker of Dreams, 
running his finger over one sleeve. 

‘Then if you like it, keep it,’’ Said the Duchess graciously, 
“and see that my daughter dreams well to-night. I shall 
have plenty more when I reign as Queen Mother in Nole,”’ 
she ended. 

All three ladies then bowed to the Maker of Dreams and 
stepped out the door and down the little cobblestone path, 
leaving the old man bending over his scarlet cloak and 
patting it gently. ‘‘Now,’’ he was murmuring, ‘“‘I shall be 
able to eat my stewed tomatoes—unless I decide to fry 
them in bread crumbs—like a king.’’ So engrossed in his 
thoughts was he that he did not hear the fair-haired maiden 
entering again, and was much startled when she touched 
him on the arm. She had run back from nearly the end of 
the walk while the others were getting into the carriage, and 
she was very breathless. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she panted, “wait—till I—get—my— 
breath!”’ 

The Maker of Dreams stood and waited patiently, the 
scarlet cloak over one arm. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said, “‘I cannot 
blame the Duchess for regretting having lost her cloak, but 
she did give it to me.” 

“She doesn’t want it back,” said the fair-haired maiden, 
now comparatively calm. “I pretended I’d dropped my 
pocket-handkerchief and ran back for it because I want to 
dream, too. Did you notice that other girl here just now?” 

“The pretty dark one?” said the Maker of Dreams, much 
relieved, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“Oh, would you call her pretty?’’ asked the fair-haired 
maiden. “Well, at any rate, we used to be great friends but 
they are having a competition for spinning at the Castle and 
I was almost sure of getting it only now I hear that she has 
discovered a most marvellous design and is sending every 
where for colors to weave into it. Not that she cares a bit- 
about the prize or about the spinning. It is simply to be 
able to triumph over me. And, of course, I couldn’t possibly 
bear that, could I?”’ ended the fair-haired maiden. 

**‘Not possibly, I shoul 
not think,’’ said the 
Maker of Dreams, ‘‘Far 
better to triumph oneself.’ 

“Yes, that’s just what I 
thought,’’ agreed the 
maiden. “So will you 
please make me a dream 
that has a design far, far better than 
Cynthia’s? You might mention hers in it, 
too, but be sure and have the other one 
ever so much better. Look, I'll give you 
this bottle of old wine, if you will. It is 
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OU cannot pick up a Canadian newspaper these 
days without some reference to a strike in what, 
a few years ago, one might have considered 
strike-proof territory—the training grounds of youth. 
The students of a Kingston university threaten a 


general “walk out” unless a claimed 
injustice to a small number of medical 
students is rectified. The entire stu- 
dent nursing staff of a Guelph hospi- 
tal refuses to go on duty until several 
of its number are reinstated. The 
students of a London high school 
threaten a complete absence from 
classes, unless one of their masters is 
given back his appointment. But the 
most amusing, and to me, the most 
significant gesture of all, is the case 
of four daughters, age twelve to eigh- 
teen, who “walked out” of their 
father’s house as a protest against 
avhat, in their opinion, was uncalled- 
for coercion of the youngest girl. And 
the father was helpless! He faced a 
concerted revolt which, whether justi- 
fied or otherwise, taught him that he 
could no longer hold unquestioned 
sway over a family, however young. 

it has come to the point where 
youth demands a voice in its own 
destinies, and will no longer submit 
to the doctrine of implicit wisdom in 
authority or in age. Injustice to one, 
is injustice to all, from their point of 
view, and there is a fine loyalty about 
it, and courage. 

Four years ago, Barrie expressed 
the whole viewpoint of youth—sym- 
pathizing with it for what it had had 
to put up with from its elders—in his 
magnificent rectorial address to the 
students of St. Andrews. He em- 
bodied his whole message to them in 
one word—“Courage.” Since then, 
the address in book form has become 
one of the treasures of the modern 
library. And though Barrie’s is pri- 
marily a message to youth, its greatest 
lesson is to the guides of youth, for 
it is an indictment and a warning to 
the die-hard policies of education and 
discipline. Youth is at present sitting 
in judgment upon the older genera- 
tion. It has learned to take unto it- 
self early, the privileges of opinion. 
The child in the nursery judges its 
parents and comes to its own conclu- 
sions. It respects, scorns or pays no 
heed, according to the impression re- 
ceived. Parents are those on whom 
good behavior devolves, and there 
must be more behind direction than 
“because I say so.” High-handedness 
simply no longer passes. 

This possession of power is becom- 


ON THE SPIRIT OF THE STRIKE 


And Its Application to the Family 





ing so much a trust that it is hardly what one might 
call a “life appointment.” It is one of those positions 
that hold only during “good behavior.” It must 
needs give heads of the household pause, and heads 
of institutions further pause. You cannot conquer 
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No wood is safe for folk who are “fey” on the Eve of May 
Day. For on that night alone, of all the year, the Sidhe 
or Little People, spread their snares, from dusk to dawn, 


for the feet of the unwary. 
Old Irish Legend 
e 


We ome to the edge of the wood, my love 
and I, 
All in the last gloaming and the hush of the 
moon; 
And the late stars answerea us, out of the 
dark sky— 
“Too soon! Too soon!” 


Heavy was the dew on the gray grass by the 
trees, 
But her little feet were like winged birds as 
she went; 
And the faint ghosts of the old fern caught at 
her knees 
As a dream that is spent. 


For all these flowers trumpeting under the hill; 
For all the wild, pale winds of the May astir, 
I cannot tell if the day be fair or ill 
For remembering her. 





Here in this hollow under the hawthorn tree, 
Where the white bloom drifts to the white 
bloom on the grass, 
I shall lie keeping only dreams for company, 
Lest she should pass. 











I shall hear the horns of the 
morning over the town, 
And the little winds at play in 
the new wheat; 
But always my heart will go 
pacing up and down 
After her feet! 
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vouth; it must be conciliated. Which brings back to 
mind one of the funniest as well as the most tragic 
spectacles of my little girlhood. A great-aunt of 
mine, who had studied Montessori and other kinder- 
garten and child-training experts, was faced with 


the problem of rearing a most frac- 
tious son, when he reached the decade 
mark. That he was irritable and dis- 
obedient had no connection in her 
mind, with her own neurotic and hys- 
terical conduct. During their visit to 
our house one time, I was continually 
being forbidden to look out of my 
room into the long hall, for every 
afternoon as regularly as clockwork, 
Aunt Fanny “conquered” Allison. 
One day, my curiosity too piqued for 
denial by the regularly recurring 
thumps and otherwise dead silence, I 
was moved to investigate. There in 
the dark passage on which all doors 
had been discreetly closed, was Alli- 
son on all fours, and sitting on his 
back, was Aunt Fanny. She may have 
been steadying herself a little by a 
firm grasp on his thick, curly hair. 
No words passed between them—but 
doggedly, Allison plowed up and 
down, unable to dislodge his mother, 
but unwilling to accept defeat in col- 
lapse. Evidently this was the regular 
climax of an after-lunch scuffle. 

Protests from other members of the 
family were in vain. “No,” Aunt 
Fanny would reply, “I am conquer- 
ing Allison.” For years afterwards I 
thought the verb “to conquer” was 
synonymous with “to ride.” 

Needless to say, Aunt Fanny never 
“conquered” Allison’s spirit, nor gain- 
ed entrance to his mind. He struck 
out for himself at the age of fourteen, 
and is now, in his early thirties, a most 
brilliant financial success. His wife 
manages him with the greatest ease, 
and often feels called upon to com- 
ment how strange it is that he can’t 
seem to get along with his mother! 

So parents—on guard! Perhaps you 
will not resent this warning from one 
who is neither a parent nor yet one 
of the new army of youth. Yet, you 
may safely feel that it is good counsel, 
from the heart of experience. For 
myself, I well know that there was 
never a naughtier small girl by na- 
ture, nor one who curbed so much of 
the ingrained deviltry of childhood 
for the sake of parents who, she not 
only knew, trusted her, but from 
whom, even in her worst escapades, 
she never feared the least injustice. 


Fire heheh Tif. 
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Some of the Warblers 


“There are so many warblers I can’t tell 

One from the other always, but I know 

Green, golden gleaming tn the cheery bloom. 

There’s a blue throat or a grey cheek sometimes, 

And song like that lost pipe that Ganymede 

Dropped as he rose. Perhaps a warbler found 

That last low note and caught it as it fell.” 
—Louise Driscoll. 


ERY few except true bird-lovers know much about 

the warblers, yet we all should know more about a 

group so distinctively Canadian. They are exceed- 
ingly abundant during at least two months of the year, 
May, when they are migrating north to breed, and Septem- 
ber, when they are returning to their southern homes near 
the Amazon. The evergreens of Canada are the paradise of 
the warblers, most of them nesting in them, often even in 
the far north. 

May is the best month for observing these puzzling little 
birds, as in the spring their distinguishing marks are always 
much brighter, and they are more easily seen amid the leaf- 
less branches, although in September there is nearly al- 
ways some coloration that marks them as warblers. This 
bird family is a large one and found only in North and 
South America. It is said that one-third of all the song 
birds met with are likely to be warblers, though few of them 
really sing in the sense that canaries or thrushes do. They 
utter instead low musical notes, faint but ceaseless. 

Thirty-three species are known to Ontario alone, but 
seven of these are so rare as to be considered accidental 
visitors. The warblers are of great value from an economic 
standpoint, as they are entirely insectivorous, and, being 
tiny themselves, search out the tiniest insects and eggs that 
larger birds will not bother about. Thousands of broods of 
caterpillars are thus destroyed before they have become 
large enough to do harm. These birds, the most active we 
have, even take insects from between blades of grass on the 
ground, as well as work round and round the tiniest twigs on 
the tallest tree tops. 

Once we have learned to identify a few, it is fascinat- 
ing to go on increasing our knowledge of them. Listen for 
their constant twittering; watch for very small very 
graceful, always unresting birds, with slender, sharply 
pointed bills, much like those of the oriole, but smaller. 
In the coloring there is nearly always some olive or yel- 
low, and often black and white or slaty blue. The spring 
males are very distinctly marked, and the names are so 
descriptive that it is not hard to fit the bird to the name. 
Females, of course, are duller, but they nearly always 
have some markings similar to those of the male. In the 
fall they are not so brightly colored, but always there is 
something about them reminiscent of the spring color- 
ing. A good time to watch for warblers is when apple 
trees are in bloom, as they love to peep into the opening 
flowers in search of insects. 


‘TH most common in Canada, as it is found all over 
Canada except on the Pacific slope, is the Yellow 
Warbler, Golden Warbler or summer Yellowbird, often. 
especially by children, wrongly called the Wild Canary 
or Goldfinch. This warbler is much smaller than the 
Goldfinch, which has a black crown, wings and tail. The 
bill of the Goldfinch is heavy, for cracking seeds, while 
that of the Yellow Warbler is gracefully curved and 
slender, being ideal for picking tiny insects off foliage. 
The flight of the Goldfinch, too, is very different from 
the nervous flitting of the Yellow Warbler. Another dif- 
ference is that the warbler leaves very early in the 
autumn, while the Goldfinch, in fall plumage, may be 
seen among the Sunflower and cosmos seeds, late in 
October. In evergreen woods he usually remains all 
winter. 

The Yellow Warbler, like the Goldfinch, is a common 
visitor in the garden and has a cheery song. In color it is 
Olive yellow, brighter on the crown, and bright yellow 
underneath, streaked with reddish brown. The wings 
and tail are olive, edged with yellow. The tail distin- 
guishes it from all other warblers, because the inner 
vanes of the tail feathers are always yellow. It often 
nests in an upright crotch in a small tree. This is one of 
the birds that refuse to incubate the egg of the cowbird. 
It gets around the difficulty by building a new nest over 
the old one, burying its own eggs as well as the intruding 
one. 

The Cowbird also seeks to impose on the Canadian 
Warbler, sometimes called the Spotted Warbler because 
of arrow-shaped black marks on the crown; black streak 
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across the breast form a necklace, and cheeks and under 
parts are a clear yellow. These warblers catch flies and 
insects on the wing, but, unlike true flycatchers, do not 
return after the performance to the same perch. The song 
is loud and sweet. They build on the ground, or on a mossy 
bank, or in the root of a tree near water, a very pretty 
cradle of bark, dead wood or fine rootlets, the whole care- 
fully wrapped with leaves. 

Last year, in June, I was fortunate enough to have in my 
hand for the first time a Blackburnian Warbler, but the 
beautiful little fellow was dead. I picked it up as I walked 
along the cedared edge of a pasture through which flowed 
a clear stream of water. Warblers seem to like evergreens 
near water. How this one met his end I cannot say, but the 
colors were still very bright.. A mature male, the tiny 
creature was only four inches long. He has been variously: 
called the Hemlock Warbler. the Torch Bird, and the 
Orange-throated Warbler. Neltje Blanchan says: “It is by 
far the most glorious of all the warblers—a diminutive 
oriole.’”” The head is black striped with orange, throat and 
breast flaming orange, shading through yellow to white 
underneath; wings, tail and back, black, with white mark- 
ings; and above the eyebrow is a buff stripe. Though it may 
often be found associating with other warblers in the tree- 
tops of open woods, or in orchards, it winters in the tropics 
and breeds north of settled parts. 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler may be known at once from 
his chestnut sides, and his habit of hunting with tail erect, 
like a Redstart. Someone speaks of his coat of many colors 
as a patchwork in which nearly all the warbler colors are 
curiously combined. The top of his head is yellow and there 
is a yellow streak in his wings. He has a black line through 
his eye, and a black spot in front of it extending down the 
cheek. His wings are streaked with black and yellow, and 
he wears yellowish bars on them. Often he droops his wings 
so as to conceal the chestnut sides, and often, too, he hops 
over the ground in search of ants, his favorite diet. Wherever 
the Chestnut-sided is found in eastern Canada, his nest, too, 
is likely to be found, as this species does not go north to 
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How lovely now 


Are little things: 
Young maple leaves - - 
A jet crow’s wings. 
I have been lost 
These many springs; 
Now I can hear 
How silence sings. 





breed. The nest is found about three feet from the ground im 
raspberry bushes or brushy clearings. 

The Bay-breasted Warbler is often mistaken for the 
Chestnut-sided, but the latter has a white throat while the 
throat of the former is bay. The top of the head, throat, 
foreneck and flanks are bay-colored, the forehead and 
cheeks black, and there is a light ochre spot in the side of 
the neck. Its autumn coloring is like that of the Black Poll. 
The Bay-breasted nests in coniferous trees five to twenty 
feet above the ground, beyond settlements, but when pass- 
ing north, comes close to our houses in shade trees and 
orchards. 

The latest of the warblers to go north, and the latest to 
leave us late in October, is the Black Poll. On his way 
north he often tarries awhile in our orchards, peeping into 
opening buds for insects, saying “‘screep, screep, like the 
noise made by two pebbles,” as Audubon says. They go 
singly or in pairs and wear black caps pulled right down 
over their ears. The colorings: white underneath, with 
black streaks; tail, olive brown; back striped with gray, 
black and olive. Though we may often see this bird passing 
north, we are not likely to find its nest as it breeds in Labra- 
dor. Audubon found it here and says he was the first white 
man who had ever seen its nest. Townshend, in a new book, 
“A Labrador Spring,” speaks of the Black Poll breeding 
there as well as these warblers: Magnolia, Nashville, 
Wilson’s, Maryland Yellow Throat and the Redstart. 


Y FIRST Black and White Warblers were seen a good 
many years ago, but I knew them then as Black and 
White Creepers, which is a good name for them because they 
creep around the bark of trees like Nuthatches and Wood- 
peckers. This bird is one of the earliest warblers to arrive 
and one of the easiest to identify, as there is an entirely 
striped effect from head to tail, a white stripe over each eye 
and a white stripe over the middle of the crown. The nest, 
too, is easy to find for it is built on the ground at the base of 

a stump or rock. 

Another of the tribe very easily recognized is the 
Yellow-rumped Warbler, which is seen most easily, per- 
haps in autumn. Then it is that he is seen about the 
streets and gardens. Burroughs thinks the Yellow- 
rump likes dry, leafless trees. It is sometimes called the 
Yellow-crowned Warbler and sometimes the Myrtle 
Warbler, and is found in all North America as far as the 
tree limits. The yellow crown, yellow rump and yellow 
side marks make it one of the easiest to recognize. It 
comes in early spring and goes late in fall, and nests in 
evergreen trees five to ten feet above the ground. Dur- 
ing autumn, bushy wastes and overgrown fence lines are 
filled with these small birds which show very plainly as 
they dart away, the yellow rump. 

Other visitors we should look out for as they pass to 
the north are the Cerulean, the Parula, the Cape Maw, 
the Magnolia, the Black-throated Blue, the Black- 
throated Green and the Pine. 

The Cerulean does not come regularly but when it 
does spend a season here, it is seen in goodly numbers 
around Niagara and Guelph. It is four and a half inches 
long, pure white below with a blue breast-band, sky-blue 
above with fine black markings on the back and on the 
sides of the crown. There are also blue flank stripes and 
white wing bars. 

There are two Parula Warblers. The Canadian Parula 
is interesting because it nests in hanging bunches of wild 
clematis. The back is bluish yellow, the sides of the face 
and neck, bright blue, the under parts, throat and breast 
clear yellow, with a bluish band across the breast. 

The Cape May, one of the most beautiful , a bird of the 
woodland treetops, but often seen in shade trees an¢ 
orchards, has tiger-like stripings of yellow. It usually 
hangs its partly pensile nest to low branches in pastures. 
and woods, fastening it with spider-web and lining it 
with horse-hair. We might mistake it for the Magnolia 
Warbler which is also very richly colored, but it may be 
known by the broad band of white well back from the 
edge of the tail. 

The Blackthroated Blue is exactly what its name says. 
So, too, is the Blackthroated Green, but its yellow crown 
helps to identify it. 

The Mourning Warbler comes very late and returns. 
to the south about the middle of August. Itisa greenish 
bird, clear yellow below, with head, neck and breast 
bluish gray. The partly concealed black spots on breast 
and throat, having a slight resemblance to crepe, give 
the bird its name. The Pine Warbler is a shabby- 

looking pitch-covered bird, always found about pines. 
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The Black-throated Blue Warbler is exactly what its name 
says. It may be distinguished from the Black-throated 


Green by its yellow crown which easily identifies it. 
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Black and White Warblers are sometimes called 

Black and White Creepers because of their way 

of creeping around the bark of trees like 
Nuthatches or small wood-peckers. 





The Blackburnian Warbler, variously called the Hemlock 


Warbler, the Torch Bird and the Orange-throated Warbler, 
He is considered the most glorious of the warblers, a 
diminutive oriole. 
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WILL ‘YOU 


THESE 
WARBLERS’? 





The Yellow Warbler, Golden Warbler or Summer Yellow- 
bird, is found all over Canada except on the Pacific slope. 
It is often wrongly called the Wild Canary or Goldfinch. 


HESE are only seven of the birds mentioned in the accom- 

panying article, but the return of warm weather will be 
well celebrated by use of this page as a guide in identifying 
a class of birds which lends so much color to the Canadian 
spring and fall. Some of the warblers remain in our ever- 
green forests all through the winter, but most return each 
year to a tropical climate. With the spring—notably in 
May—they begin trouping north again, filling the lightly- 
leaved branches with brilliancy, and darting with a char- 
acteristic swiftness of flight after their prey, the insects. 
May, undoubtedly, is the best month for observing them, 
and The Chatelaine will be glad to hear from readers who 
have succeeded in identifying warblers through the pictures 

and descriptions here given. 





One of the tribe easily recognized, is the Yellow- 

rumped Warbier, sometimes called the Yellow- 

crowned and also the Myrtle Warbler. Bur- 

roughs has noted its preference for dry, leaf- 
less trees. 





The Redstart is one of the warblers which 
breeds in Labrador, a preference which he holds 
in common with the Black Poll, Magnolia, 
Wilson’s and the Maryland Yellow Throat. 
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This page is to be reserved for the ex- 
clusive use of pictorial features of Can- 
| adian interest. For the next months it | 
will carry @ series of photographs dealing 
with historic spots in the story of Can- 
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M. O. Hammond, author of ‘Canadian 
Footprints” and ‘‘Confederation and Its 
Leaders.” 


The Magnolia Warbler is a bird we may often see passing 

through in the spring, but we seldom find its nest, as it 

breeds in Labrador. Several of the warblers prefer the 
Jar north for family life. 
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STOCKINGS 


The Story of a new Mary~and a considerably newer Martha 


By MURIEL F. WATSON 


y 


Illustrated by Anne Ganes 


IHOMASINA CAXTON shut and locked the door of 

the Tinker Bell Tea-rooms, and gave a glance up at 

the clock tower of the courthouse. As she did so the 
great minute hand jerked suddenly on to the hour. 

It was six o’clock. 

Thomasina gave a last look at her quaintly dressed little 
windows, before setting off down the street. The dainty 
cakes and bon-bon boxes had disappeared for the night, but 
the spaces they had left were still dotted about with her little 
red pots of wild maidenhair fern, and home-made Peter Pan 
toys. 

Twenty minutes walk found her at the door of one of the 
older apartment houses in the district. There was no 
elevator, and Thomasina toiled up four flights of worn 
wooden stairs to her door. As she turned the handle and 
entered, another face and figure, exactly and amazingly. the 
counterpart of her own, rose up to meet her. So perfect in 
every respect was the resemblance, that, entering the room, 
it seemed as if she came suddenly face to face with her own 
reflection in a long dark mirror. 

“Wil! When did you get home?” 

In her question sounded a tone of extreme anxiety. 

The other girl sank down on the small camp bed and 
dropped her head on her hands. ‘‘Noon, I couldn’t stand it a 
second longer.” 

“But that is the third time in a fortnight!”” Thomasina’s 
voice carried a note of despair. ‘“They won’t keep you on!” 

“They haven’t. I was paid off, and politely told not to 
come back!”’ 

‘‘What did you say?” 

“IT told them it was all the same to me, and I didn’t care!” 

“You didn’t say that! Oh, Wilhelmina!” 

“If you had a head like mine—!”’ said Wilhelmina sullenly. 

Thomasina took a few steps across the room and threw 
up the blind with a snap. 

The light fell full on the girl who was so exactly the 
replica of herself. What differences there were, were slight, 
except for a certain sweet seriousness of expression about 
the eyes of Thomasina that the other lacked. 

Her own fingers were ringless, and a pale gray crépe 
cotton frock and cotton stockings completed her attire, but 
the girl stretched out on the couch wore a rare emerald ring; 
her figure was swathed in the clinging folds of a silken 
negligee, and the shapely little silk-sheathed legs, thrust out 
from their cover, ended in the daintiest of buff kid slippers. 

Across Thomasina’s face, as she stood looking out of the 
window, raged a sudden storm. 

Yet, when she spoke, turning back once more to the room, 
it was with the utmost gentleness. ‘‘Did you make yourself 
a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t a rap of good. Never is when I get one 
of my heads. There it is still on the chair.” 

Thomasina made no reply, but busied herself with 
putting away her things and then came back to the couch. 

She sat down and crossed her hands on her lap with an air 
of opening battle. ‘‘Wilhelmina.”’ 

“Well?” 

Wilhelmina spoke faintly, and kept her face to the wall. 

‘Have you forgotten about that meeting to-night?” 

“Can’t possibly go!” moaned Wilhelmina. 

Anger returned to Thomasina’s voice and eyes. ‘No 
wonder you’ve got a head to-day! Where were you last 
night with Bill Tetley? At that cabaret at the Patrician 
Hotel. Yet you knew the risk you ran, and you also knew 
vou had this school board meeting to-night, and how much 
hangs on it for both of us. You know the tea-room is barely 
paying its way, and if you don’t get a position soon it’s going 
to spell ruin for us both.” 

Wilhelmina lifted herself up, supporting her head in her 
hands, and gazed resentfully at Thomasina. There was no 
doubt about her being in the agonies of a most terrible 
headache. “It was Bill’s last night before sailing for Aus- 
tralia. You knew that. He wanted me. And when Bill and 
I want each other we’re going to have each other, when, and 
where we please. All I have to do now, as soon as he is ready 





to marry me, is to cable him and 
go.” 

“You—”’ began Thomasina. 
She controlled herself and 
glanced at her watch. 

“Seven o’clock, and the meeting 
is at eight. You’ve got ten min- 
utes to get ready and catch the 
7.20 ferry. That will just get you 
there in time.”’ 

“IT can’t go!” moaned Wilhel- 
mina. “I can’t hold my head up. 
If I went I’d just bring disgrace 
on myself.”’ 

She waved a limp hand in the 
air, and let it fall back, dangling 
over the edge of the cushion. 

Thomasina made a sudden 
movement forward to the limp 
hand, and struck it with all her 
might. ‘‘That’s just what you 
need—disgrace!’’ she cried. 
“There’s disgrace for you! Take 
it from me! It’s the only thing left 
to bring you to your senses.” 

“You little devil!’’ screamed 
Wilhelmina, and then burst into 
tears. ‘“‘You’ve never struck me 
before in your life!’’ 

“You have one minute left to 
say if you are going or not.” 

“‘No!’’ Wilhelmina collapsed 
sobbing. ‘I wouldn’t go now if 
you were to kill me!”’ 

“That settles it then,” 
Thomasina calmly. 

In a series of quick movements 
she began to get ready to go out. 

Wilhelmina stopped sobbing, 
and asked in a startled voice. 
‘‘What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going myself.” 

“To the meeting?” 

“You” 

“But—” 

“T’ve finished with ‘buts’,’’ said 
Thomasina. ‘I’m going as you! 
I’ve struck you for the first time 
in my life and now I’m going to 
lie—also for you—for the first 
time in my life. This job has got 
to be landed by hook or by crook, 
and that’s all I care about. No- 
body can tell us apart, and I shall 
lie with a face like an angel.”’ 

“If you want to act me—you 
can’t go in those clothes!”’ 

“Clothes be damned!” 
Thomasina fiercely. 

She dashed across the room and 
was gone with a slam of the door. 

Wilhelmina, straining her ears, 
heard her running down the stairs 
and far up the street. 


said 


said 





The old lure of dress and dancing caught at her again with added power, upon 


which a run of appalling headaches failed to have more than a momentary check. 


R. PETER DERING, Chair- 

man of the East Vancouver 
City School Board, crawled into 
his pyjamas, and then, putting out the light, crawled into 
bed and lay down, pulling the sheets noiselessly up under 
his shaven chin with a sigh. 

The little clock on the mantelpiece told him it was half- 
past one in the morning, and believing his mother, next 
door, to have passed into that stage of impenetrable slumber 
belonging to the small hours of morning, he sighed for the 





second time, a sigh that was almost a groan. 
“Peter,” said his mother’s voice, suddenly aloud, through 

the open door of the next room, and cut the groan in half, 

leaving him lying with his mouth open in startled surprise. 
“Er—Eh? What are ycu awake for? I thought you were 

sound asleep!” 

‘Asleep, with you creeping about the house like a burglar!”’ 
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Some tempting salads 
described in this article. 
At the top left is orange 
and watercress salad, 
below it, fruit cup salad, 
at the left centre egg and 
endive, and at the right 
centre ninon salad. In 
the foreground is cheese- 
date salad. 
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RING TIAVE Is SALAD | 


Ambitious and Delicious 
Recipes for Spring and Summer 


T HAS very rightly been said that the eye does half the 

tasting, but at no season is this truer than of spring. 

For then, indeed, our appetites need tempting. For- 
tunately, nature comes to our rescue with a lavish display 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, to be obtained at a reasonable 
price. 

The first warm days of May create a longing for some- 
thing fresh and cold and crisp—and the obvious answer is 
salads. Salads have attained an importance in our daily 
menus not dreamed of a few years ago, and into their 
making is steadily going an artistry far removed from 
merely placing a few slices of tomatoes and cucumbers on a 
lettuce leaf. They are appropriately served as the main 
course for luncheon, as a separate course at dinner, as a 
dessert, or for a great variety of special occasions. The 
following recipes include many new suggestions. 


Fruit Cup Salad 


Cut four bananas in cubes or dice, and add to them the 
pulp of two oranges, broken in small pieces, one cupful 
shredded pineapple, one-half cupful fresh pitted cherries 
and one-half cupful chopped blanched almonds. Marinate 
with equal quantities of mayonnaise and whipped cream 
mixed together. Serve on crisp white lettuce leaves. 


Bohemian Salad 


To two cupfuls diced cold potatoes add one-quarter cupful 
chopped pimentoes, one-quarter cupful chopped young 
green onions (using the green part as well as the white) and 


three hard cooked eggs finely chopped. Marinate well 
with French Dressing and set aside to chill thoroughly. 
Serve on romaine lettuce with Russian dressing. 


Orange and Watercress Salad 


Cut oranges in half crosswise and remove the pulp without 
breaking the skin. Break the pulp in small pieces; mix with 
it finely chopped watercress and blanched filberts. Add 
French dressing and chill. With a pair of scissors nick the 
edges of the orange skins, place small lettuce leaves inside 
the skins and then fill them with the chilled salad mixture. 
Garnish with maraschino cherries and serve with whipped 
cream salad dressing. 


Egg and Endive Salad 


Arrange slices of endive in the centre of lettuce leaves, 
and place two or three slices of hard boiled eggs on top. 
Cut long narrow strips of pimento and cross two strips on 
each slice of egg. Garnish with small tomatoes or olives and 
serve very cold with French dressing. 


Raw Carrot Salad 


Chop two cupfuls of young, raw carrots and one-quarter 
pound shelled walnuts very fine. To them add one-half 
cupful diced celery. Mix well, and marinate with just 
enough mayonnaise to hold the mixture together. Serve 
on crisp lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. . 


Cottage Salad 


To one cupful of cottage cheese add one-half cupful pine- 
apple, one-third of a cupful raisins, one-half cupful chopped 
nuts and one-third of a cupful mayonnaise. Mix well to- 
gether and serve on a bed of crisp watercress. 


Chiffonade Salad 


Shred tender lettuce leaves very fine and place in indivi- 
dual moulds which have been rinsed with cold water. Soak 
two tablespoonfuls gelatine in one-half cupful cold water 
for fifteen minutes. To one cupful of sugar add two cupfuls 
of orange juice, one-quarter cupful lemon juice and one 
cupful of boiling water. Bring to the boiling point and pour 
over the soaked gelatine. When the gelatine is dissolved 
pour into each mould just enough to cover the lettuce. 
Leave in a cold place until firm, then add more shredded 
lettuce and fruit juice. When firm serve on a nest of 
shredded lettuce with honey and whipped cream dressing. 


Venetian Salad 


Allow one small banana or half a large one for each 
serving. Scoop out the centre of each and then dust the 
inside with finely chopped nuts. Fold a generous amount 
of shredded canned pinzapple or sweetened shredded fresh 
pineapple into stiffly beaten cream, and fill the banana 
hollows with mixture. Serve on white lettuce leaves with 
boiled salad dressing, and garnish with chopped glacé fruits. 


Continued on page 38 
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Harmony Company Limited 


An Experiment and an Adventure in 
Family Organization 


ifs 


By RUTH HOLWAY | 


T HAD been one of those squabbly evenings. All 
families have them, and ours was not an exception. 
There we were, six intelligent human beings; four 

children, aged fourteen, nine, six, and three, and two 
parents—ageless like the sea. Six interesting persons, 
capable of a harmonious exchange of ideas, and yet, this 
evening, each one had been out of tune with all the rest. 
The final chorus was long and loud, and sadly discordant. 
It went something like this— 

Falsetto—‘‘Mother! Make Billy stop!” (crescendo) 
‘Make Billy stop!” 

High tenor (staccato)—“But I had it first! I had it first! 
I had it first!’’ 

Deep, thundering bass—‘‘How can anyone read a news- 
paper in this uproar?” 

A dull thud, followed by the duet: 

Very high soprano—‘‘Mother! Oh-o0-00 Mo-ther! Jack 
shoved me right off my chair!” 

Boy soprano—‘‘Aw, the little cry-baby! We were just 
playin’ aeroplane, and she was s’posed to be the bomb!”’ 

Fourteen-year-old soprano solo—‘‘Don’t these children 
ever go to bed?” 

Mine being the hand that had rocked the cradles, I knew I 
must try to rule my little world. But while I lured, coaxed, 
and threatened my three youngest into their beds, I was 
thinking. 

“‘A home shouldn’t develop into a monarchy, where peace 
can only be kept by force. Can’t it be a harmonious demo- 
cracy?” 

I took the question to sleep with me. 

The next day was Sunday, and I awoke at dawn with the 
words, ‘‘organized co-operation,” ringing in my ears. 

“Schools and universities,’’ I thought, ‘ are governed by 
student councils. Factories and other large industries are 
run co-operatively. Organized Co-operation! Why in the 
world don’t we try it in our homes?” 

I was so thrilled by my conviction that I had hit upon 
something worth while, that I shook the Head of the House 
out of a deep slumber. 

“T have an idea!”’ I cried in triumph. 

It would be nice if I truthfully could report that he 
grasped me warmly by the hand, and murmured admiringly. 

“How wonderful you are!” 

But no! He merely growled, 

“‘What, again?” then turned over, and relapsed at once 
into blissful unconsciousness. 

However, my ardor was only 
slightly dampened, and at 
dinner I surprised the members 
of my household by the follow- 
ing statement spoken in a loud, 
firm voice: 


















“Moved by Jack, second- 
ed by Billy, that better 
care be taken of the cat; 
carried. Jack was ap- 


pointed ‘Catstodian’ . 


“T wish to announce that there 
will be a meeting of the entire 
family in the living-room at two 
o’clock!”” 

They all assembled as requested, 
and I took the chair in true parlia- 
mentary style. 

“I’m not satisfied,” I said, 
“with the way things are run in 
this family. We’re not getting 
results. Our home belongs to each 
of us and all of'us; and we ought to 
work together,«in harmony, to 
make it a succegs.”’ 

I then suggested that we organ- 
ize ourselves into some form of 
co-operative body. I was delighted and deeply gratified by 
the response I received. All I had to do was to start it. 
Officers were enthusiastically elected, and I vacated the 
chair in favor of Mary, the fourteen- 
year-old daughter, who was our first 
president. A committee, consisting of 
the three oldest members, was ap- 
pointed to draw up a charter. 

On the following Sunday evening, a 
meeting was called, and this charter 
was submitted by the committee, and 
adopted by the members. 


Harmony Company Limited 


Article 1. 
The name of this organization shall be Harmony Company 
Limited, hereinafter called the Company. 
Article 2. 
The aims and objects of the Company shall be— 
1—To stimulate, and give expression to love of family. 
2—To promote loyalty, and develop harmony in the 
home. 
3—To supply and foster a bond of union among the 
shareholders of this Company. 
4—To provide an efficient organization by which prompt 
and united action may be taken when such action is 
deemed advisable. 
5—To forward every good work for the improvement of 
the home. 
6—To celebrate anniversaries, birthdays, and holidays in 
such a manner as to be of the greatest benefit and 
pleasure to all concerned. 
7—To promote and stimulate every action for the physical 
mental, and moral betterment of the home circle. 
8—Finally, to create, as nearly as possible, the ideal 
home. 


Article 3. 
1—The Company shall consist of all members of the 
family. Officers and directors of the Company must 
be over six years of age. 
2—An annual meeting of the Company shall be held in 
September of each year, at such time and place as the 
directors shall determine. 
3—A general meeting of directors shall be held on the 
first Sunday evening of each month. 
4—Special meetings may be called at any time by the 
president, and must be called at the request of any 
two members. 
5—Three members shall form a quorum. 
6—The Executive Committee shall fix the time 
and place for special meetings. 
7—Honorary members or officers may be 
elected from those connected with, but not 
included in, the family circle, these to be with- 
out voice or vote. 
8—Officers of the Company shall consist of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and two Direc- 
tors; these five to compose the directorate of the 
Company. 
9—Parliamentary rules of procedure shall govern 
all meetings. 
Article 4. 


Ar ene cAene Order of Business shall be—Calling to Order 


The head of the house ‘‘got his’’ one 
lime, when Mary, her face very red, 
and her voice rather husky, stood up 
and announced, that in her opinion, 
he had used unnecessarily violent 
language while changing a tire. 






- Nn — ere ooo 


Reading of Minutes 
Treasurer’s Report 
Communications 
Reports of Committees 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 

Election of Officers 
Exercises 
Adjournment 

Article 5. 

Where the conduct of any member of the Company is called 
in question by any other member, by reason of any act 
detrimental to the peace and well-being of the Company, 
or inconsistent with the duties of a member, the matter 
shall be dealt with by the directors of the Company, 
after due consideration has been given to the arguments 
of both sides. 


HE Charter speaks for itself, and it is significant that 
4 Harmony Company Limited has been active now for 
six years. 

As an opening ceremony for every meeting, we stand close 
together in the centre of the room, right arms raised high in 
a sort of crossed sword effect, (see ‘“The Three Musketeers”’) 
- repeat in unison our motto—‘‘One For All And All For 

ne”’, 

The Company issues a quarterly paper of which each one 
takes the editorship in turn, and to which all members con- 
tribute. Every number contains an Editorial, Poet’s Corner, 
Social and Current Events, Athletics, and Smiles, as well as 
serials and short stories. The paper not only has been a 
source of great entertainment, but has brought out latent 
creative ability that otherwise might never have seen the 
light of day. 

The Head of the House and I have tried, to a certain 
extent, at least, to lose our identity as parents in the more 
interesting roles of companions and co-workers. During the 
meetings of Harmony Company Limited, we are “‘Ruth” 
and ‘“‘Harold’’, thus putting ourselves on an equal footing 
with the rest of the members. Our actions may be criticised 
and corrected just as freely as those of the younger members. 

As a testimony to the whole-hearted way the Head of the 
House did co-operate, in spite of his initial growl, I shall 
quote from the minutes: 

“Ruth and Harold pointed out that they did not wish 
continually to be giving orders, but preferred to act as 
guides, rather than dictators. Harold went on to say that 
as it was contrary to the ideals of our organization to use 
force, he would simply appeal to the rest of the members to 

Continued on page 34 
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she laughed, and then, pushing the door open wide, came 
across the room, and eyed him in the moonlight. ‘Peter, 
what made you keep sighing like that? And why were you 
so late?’ 

“‘We had two important appointments to make at Hudson 
School.” 

“I know. Did you have any trouble?” 

“Did I have trouble! I got head over ears into trouble.” 

“You did? How?” 

“There were a number of applicants to interview, and 
we couldn’t come to a decision. Finally, two of ’em tied, 
for first place, and as chairman I had the casting vote.”’ 

“And you did something silly, dear?” 

“Silly!” said Peter, with a snort, and turned his head 
away. 

Her hand came seeking his averted face across the big 
pillow. 

“Peter, dear, if there’s a loop-hole for your heart in any 
business of yours, it always gets through and spites your 
head. Now I feel quite sure you gave your vote to the 
plainest and oldest looking girl of the lot, because you were 
sorry for her, and now you are regretting it, and wishing—”’ 

**No—”’ Peter’s body gave a convulsive denial under the 
bed clothes. 

“Wishing—”’ pursued Mrs. Dering firmly, “‘that you had 
voted for the youngest and prettiest one instead.” 

“She—”’ 

“The plain elderly girl,’’ conjectured his mother, sweep- 
ing interruption aside,”’ was appointed, and all the other 
men were naturally very indignant with you.” 

“*Indignant’ is a mild term.” 

“Well, we'll say ‘furious’-—and rightly so. Nobody, who 
is not extremely young and extremely pretty, 
should ever dare to offer herself as a primary 
teacher.” 


“But she is pretty!’’ said Peter, able at last nia 


to get in his word. j 
“What?” 
“The prettiest one there—and more highly 

recommended than any of them.” | | 
“Then what on earth were you all worrying 

about?” 
“Well, you see—” and he hesitated, ““—her 


“The others were all—smartly turned out— 
well groomed; you know what I mean—and 
she was—’’ 

“Shabby?” suggested Mrs. Dering. ‘My 
dear—”’ (she sounded alarmed) “‘you can’t 
possibly mean dirty!” 

“No, no, she was just—cheap looking— 
looked as if she had dressed herself out of the 
fifteen cent store. 

“Was that what decided you?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Peter, I’m getting desperate. 
arth was it?” 

“‘Well—you see,” said Peter. “It was the 
fegs—” | | 

“Her legs?” 

“Not hers. The legs of all the others. They 
had on silk stockings. The trustees naturally 
hold it important that the staff of city teachers 
should be presentable anywhere. They are well 
paid, and owe it to us, and to their position, to 
dress well. They are afraid that this Miss 
‘Caxton won’t, you see. They were very an- 
— with me, and Hutton, in fact, was quite 
rude.” 

“What actually made you vote for her?’ 

“T noticed Hutton looking at her legs, and— 
well—I felt sorry for her.” z 

“I knew it was something like that,”’ said 
Mrs. Dering, resignedly. “‘What had she got 
‘on her legs?” 

“Cotton stockings,” said Dr. Peter Dering. 





What on 








"THE early September sunlight crept up over the Lions 
throwing a pink light of dawn into the room where the 
two sisters lay sleeping. 

The little alarm clock on the table suddenly woke up, 
‘delivering itself of a frantic series of vibrations, that caused 
the twins to leap up simultaneously while Thomasina 
anxiously scanned the clock. 
aah Wil! Bath for you first, while I get the break- 

st.” 

Wilhelmina, who had been thrusting arms and feet into 
dressing-gown and slippers, disappeared, a little uncer- 
tainly, through the door. Her movements were careful, 
like those of a person fearful of jarring a recent wound. 

Thomasina stared after her, and then stared at her own 
reflection in the kettle, as she slowly filled it at the tap. 

“I bet she’s got one of her headaches. To-day, of all days!” 

She put the kettle on the gas ring, and then crept to 
jisten at the bathroom door. 

Not a sound came through. 

Thomasina opened the door and walked in, and was met 
by a forlorn sight. 

There sat Wilhelmina on the edge of the bath, wrapped in 


a bath towel, her head hung forward on her hands. Her face 
was deadly white, and even as her sister came in she slipped 
sideways as if about to faint. 

Thomasina gathered her up in her arms. 

“Come, Wil. You go back to bed at once.” 

Wilhelmina moaned, ‘I can’t help it, Thom! I tried so 
hard to dress.”’ 

“I know. Never mind!” 

Deftly she slipped the shaking girl into her nightdress, 
and helped her back into bed. 

‘What can we do?” 

Thomasina was dressing swiftly. 

“‘There’s only one thing to do. 
your place again.” 

“But what about the tea-rooms?”’ 

“Jenny will be there. She’s a great old stand-by. She 
can manage all right. I’m going down to ’phone her as soon 
as I’m dressed. She’ll call here for my keys.” 

“But, Thomasina, how can you do it? What do you know 
about receiving and registering a class of may-be forty 
beginners? You'll just get yourself and me into no end of a 
hole! What we ought to do is to ’phone over for a substi- 
tute.” 

Thomasina, came and stood by the bed. 

“Wil, stop worrying. In future, if you get a head, you 
will have to get a substitute, but what would you look like 
—a brand new teacher—getting in a substitute for the very 
first day of school? As for me, it doesn’t need teaching 
experience to take the names and particulars of forty small 
six-year-olds. There won’t by any lessons done to-day. All 
I need is my own common sense.”’ 

“But it isn’t—it isn’t right!” moaned Wilhelmina. 


I’m going over to take 
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the queue, and saw a general exchange of nudges and smiles 
among the waiting mothers, and the round “Oh” melted 
instead into a faint smile of amusement. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Mullaney, I see! Did you want to speak to 
me? Could I come to the office in a few minutes?” 

Mr. Mullaney gave one look at the orderly table and 
withdrew with a twinkle in his eye. Passing through the 
office he breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Thank heaven!” 

“How come?” asked his second in command, pausing at 
the typewriter. 

“Division 13 all clear,’’ said Mr. Mullaney. ‘‘No muddler 
this time, thanks be! Got her head screwed on—and a pretty 
attractive head at that.” 

“I must see this for myself,’’ said the assistant principal, 
making a movement of rising. 

“You stay where you are young man!”’ said Mr. Mullaney 
sternly. “It’s fer your own good,” he added. “If you are in 
need of exercise, kindly ring the bell for me in five minutes.” 

At noon that same day Dr. Peter Dering happened to be 
driving slowly past Hudson School on his way down the hill. 

Suddenly a distant bell, followed by the thunder of many 
feet marching on hollow floors, cut the stillness. and a 
minute later the massed formations outside the three great 
school doors, broke up into an indescribable rabble and roar 
of noise. 

Peter’s car came to a standstill. Through the trees he had 
seen a stream of very small legs descending from a side 
entrance, followed by a slight gray figure, topped by a dark 
ruddy head, that somehow seemed oddly familiar. 

The little crowd reached the playground and scattered, 
and one solitary pair of small besocked legs made a dash 

across to the street. 
Instantly the gray figure gave pursuit— 
crying, “Bobby, Bobby! That’s not the way 


? 


home! 








A Poem for Mother's Day 


By Anne Elizabeth Wilson 


¥e 


Dearest love and best, 

My own to me; what other 

Love on earth so blest 

As yours, the first -- my mother ? 


Truest love and fast, 
Unfailing though I fail 
What saving at the last 
If this cannot avail ? 


Undying love - - what death 
Could keep us long apart, 
When God to take one breath 
Must take from each a heart ? 





“Too late to think of that now,” said Thomasina. 


About two hours later a toweringly tall man, with a 
piercing eye and sleek black hair, came to the door of 
room No. 13 in the Hudson School, and peered down the 
long orderly queue of parents and children that ended at the 
desk of the new Grade 1-B teacher. 

Thomasina, very busy directing, recording and filing, 
took not the slightest notice of his presence, until she found 
him at her elbow. 

“Good morning, Miss Caxton!” 

“Oh-good morning!”’ said Thomasina, stopping her work 
a second to look up at him with a slight air of reproach. 
“Please take your place in the line, and I shall attend to 
your child in his turn. We have a very large class to register 
this morning.” 

“Miss Caxton, Iam Mr. Mullaney. I am—” 

“IT am very sorry,”’ interrupted Thomasina in her most 
firm and business-like manner, ‘“‘but you can see how busy 
we are. Everybody must take his turn here this morning. 
I must ask you to go to the back.” 

She gave him a fierce look, but he was persistent. 

“Miss Caxton—I, er, I am the principal!”’ 

Thomasina looked up at him. Her mouth formed an 
“Oh!” of slight consternation. Then she swept a look over 


7 Bobby gave one look behind, and fled on 
with redoubled vigor. 

When Thomasina reached the road, breath- 
less, the little figure was far down on the opposite 
side of the street, still running. Dr. Peter 
Dering did not hesitate. He ran his car down 
to Thomasina, and, opening the door, called 
to her. 

“Can I help you Miss Caxton? Jump in and 
we'll soon have him.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Thomasina was in the car 
in a second. 

He could see she had not recognized him; all 
her mind being pinned on the flying little 
vagrant ahead. 

*‘Now—quick!”’ she said. ‘“‘He’s a regular 
| | little dev-Turk, this one. Been trying to run 
| | away all the morning, and fighting everybody 
in the room.” 

The car shot down the road. Peter could 
almost hear the warm wind through the flying 
|| dark red curls, so close to his ear. 

He pulled up and let her out just in front of 
the runaway, and had the excitement of seeing 
the chase end in an uproarious struggle in 
Thomasina’s firm young arms. 

| She approached the car, with a wave of her 
one free hand—‘‘Thank you so much,” then 
| |} with a flash of laughing recognition, ‘‘Doctor 
Dering.” 

He took off his hat. “Please get in with him. 
| 
| 





I’ll take you back to the school.”’ 

“IT won't! I won’t! I won’t!’”’ screamed Bobby 
and renewed his kicking. 

Thomasina got in amidst a storm of little 
flying legs and arms, and sat down. The child, 
sobbing and screaming at the top of his voice, 
collapsed at her feet. 

‘I don’t really feel as if I know which way up 
he is,”” she laughed to Peter, “‘but, perhaps, I’d better make 
sure! Now then, Bobby, sit up, and behave yourself!”’ 

She bent down and then suddenly grew rigid. ‘‘Oh!”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?” said Peter. 

‘“‘He’s bitten me—Ow! He ts biting me—on the leg 
Thomasina. Her face got suddenly very white. 

Peter stopped the car. He stooped down, and pulling off 
his glove, gave the little body in the bottom of the car a 
stinging slap that instantly released the set white teeth from 
Thomasina’s leg. 

‘‘Now, then, you little villain!” as Bobby, dissolving into 
a flood of injured tears, sank down at last subdued. ‘“That’s 
settled him—Now let’s look at the leg. By George! that was 
anip. Looks as if he got a vein—the little devil!” 

Blood appeared on the gray cotton stocking. Thomasina 
looked at it in dismay. 

“T’ll take you back to school and fix that up.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother,’’ she turned suddenly shy and 
pink—‘‘—I can easily—”’ 

“Nothing of the sort,”’ said Peter. ‘‘A wound like that 
needs proper attention.” 

He had driven her back to the school, delivered the child 
with a caution to the anxious mother, and examined and 
bandaged the wound, before Thomasina could draw breath. 

Continued on page 43 
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CULTIVATING 


BEAUTY 


a 


chateau d’ Eu, domain of the Guise 
family for many generations 


SABELLE, Duchesse de Guise—the illustrious name 
breathes romance! And provokes a chain of fasci- 
nating thoughts of France under the Kings! 


For all that France is a Republic, the Duchesse has 


been surrounded throughout her life by the glamour of 


royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pretender exiled to 
England, was her father; Philippe VIII, her brother. 
The present much-loved head of the inwee of France— 
known to Republicans as Pretender to the throne—is 
her husband. 


No less popular than her royal husband is the Duch- 
esse de Guise—no less ambitious! Possessing irresistible 
beauty and magnetic charm, the Duchesse knows well 
the power of beauty. It increases every woman’s in- 
fluence. And absolutely essential to beauty is a good 
complexion! The Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two 
Creams, to guard and protect her lovely skin. 





The Chasen d’ Anjou in Belgium, residence of the 
exiled Pretender to the Throne of France, and his family 


MADE IN CANADA 







Lia Ducuesse, Princesse Royale, is 
truly called the most regal beauty in 
France! Her shining chestnut hair, am- 
ber eyes, and perfect features are made 
vivid and radiant by the loveliness of 
her skin, smooth as magnolia petals 
“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, ‘ 
delights in the art and wisdom of cultivating beauty, in 
performing all those little rites which keep her loveliest. 


“I am delighted to find Pond’s Two Creams. Delicate 
and delicious, they keep the skin fresh and vigorous.”’ 
Exquisite as the famous Two Creams are the two new 
Pond’s preparations—Pona’s Skin Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, to clear and brighten the skin . . . Pona’s 
Cleansing Tissues, softer than fine old linen, to remove 


These Two Creams, chosen by women of distinction, used 
with Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 





‘instinctively 






With the Two Creams, they afford a 


excess cream. 
delightful new Pond’s way of caring for the skin! 


First, always at night and often during the day cleanse to 
the very depths of your pores, with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues. 
Velvety of texture, ample in size, they absorb oil and moisture 
instantly. 
THIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over your face and 
neck for several minutes. Firmed, toned, invigorated, your 
cheeks are all aglow. The Freshener lifts your skin like magic 
—and your spirits, too! 
AND AS A FINAL TOUCH before going out—Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It adds a pearly luster to your skin, holds your pow- 
der evenly and gives unfailing protection, 

Send this very day for all four Pond’s preparations—a week’s 
exquisite care for your skin! 


A New Offer: Trial sizes of Pond’ new Skin Fresh- 


ener and Cleansing Tissues, and 
Pond’s Two Creams enough for a week. You will surely want to 
try this magic for your skin! Send this coupon and 10c. 
See SE Dp 


PoNnb’s Extract COMPANY, Dept. E, 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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A goodly supply of 
condiments and sea- 
sonings ts the only 
special preparation 
needed for concoct- 
ing dressings to rival 
those of the famous 
chefs. They are all 
made from a few 
basic types, which 
may in turn be mod- 
ified to the individ- 
ual taste. Set in isa 
French dressing bot- 
tle to be used both in 
preparation and in 
Serving. 


ee 
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Gested Recipes and Methods for 


Various Dressings 


“SY 
By RUTH DAVISON REID 


DRESSING THE 
SPRING SALAD (%&% 


GS issue must have suitable dressings, and to-day there 


once omen = 7 — — 1 





a little before serving. 
For fruit salads, many 
prefer a sweet salad 


Level measurements used. 


TESTED RECIPES for SALAD DRESSINGS. 255, UGtions: tsp-teaspoon. tbsp-tablespoon. 
ce VARIATIONS 


is such a variety of these that the amateur cook is often 
bewildered; but if she knows the few foundation 




















: : : NAME INGREDIENTS METHOD ; : : 

recipes she easily may serve as many kinds and flavors as the ees oo eee, . : dressing with little 
i s * Boiled 1 tsp. salt, x tsp. mustard, 4|Blend dry ingredients. Add|Thin with cream (sweet or sour), salad oi : Golien é 

professional chef. The purpose of any dressing is to season Dressing tbsp. sugar, 2 oop. flour, 4|milk. Cook over boiling water|or whipped cream, Substitute 34 cup hot seasoning. Golden dress- 
and flavor the salad ingredients. Salt, mustard, cayenne egg yolks (or aw le eggs), until mixture Sm and woe am milk if desired and thin with ing is delicious made 

nd id h ° 1 ° 8 ly the fla : % cup milk, 44 cup vinegar)taste of raw starch is gone.| whipped cream. with pinea le of r 
a an acid such as vinegar or temon Juice supp y the flavor (diluted), 1 tbsp. butter. Add beaten yolks (or eggs)|Used on vegetable, meat and fish salads. wat pp! pea 
ings, and these are combined in oil, or in a mixture of egg, ‘ Sa SS juice and thinned with 
flour and milk or water. Sol hesstes. Giunin ond onal whipped cream. 

Is your family one that simply will not eat oil dressing? Golden ¥ cup light fruit juice (pine-|Beat egg yolks, add lemon| A sweet salad dressing used for fruits. An uncooked dressing 
—Then you are the housewife who needs a jar of boiled Dressing sople or pear), 4 cup lemon juice, other frie joie aed (fourth on the chart) has 
dressing always on hand, ready to be served in various FERN 75 PSN, 8 OEE FETS. en ee the virtue of being pre- 

. ar : ater stirring until thick. | ) 
forms. One that is easily made and of smooth consistency Thin with whipped cream. pared very quickly and 
is a the accompanying chart. The dry ingredients Sandwich |1 thep. mustard, rebsp. sugar, Method as for boiled dressing.| Seasoned dressing for sandwich fillings. may o ~—s -_ sour 
are blended in the top of the double boiler, the milk is added Filling itbsp. flour, 1 44 tsps. salt, 14 cream. It is thin, however, 
> ‘ ane ‘ i negar (diluted), }4 cup : . 
and the mixture is cooked over boiling water. When this — Se and must be mixed im- 
becomes thick it may appear to be cooked sufficiently, but Uncooked | 1 egg yolk, r tsp. mustard, +<|Beat yolk, add seasoning, vine-|Use sour cream if desired. mediately before serving. 
as a matter of fact it still will have a decided taste of ‘‘raw”’ | Dressing i. - 4% cup vinegar et ond ay. os cream. Sandwich fillings are 
starch and longer cooking will be necessary. If you could aye Ae ry aoe we as - “ =e at dd ' both moistened and sea- 
i i s : . il, " ix i ients. Stir or I. 2 tbsps. chili sauce or catsup os : 
see a tiny grain of wheat flour under the microscope it would Fee eee ne ee ee top. aalt.{ina bortle until well blended.|2. Add 1 tbsp. chili sauce, 1 hard. cooked | soned by a special dress- 
tell you its own story. Before cooking it is a hard granule 14 tsp. pepper. Few grains|Shake before using. egg, 14 tsp. aprika and 1 tbsp. chopped ing which has larger quan- 
with unbroken walls; when heated these walls stretch and apm. —tikt—=«£, | tities of salt, mustard and 
finally burst open, and the round starch grain becomes very Russian 6 tbsps. salad oil, 1 thsp.|Mix seasonings with acid, add} r. Omit green pepper, onion, parsley and | vinegar than in the usual 
irregular in shape. It is at this time that the thickening | Dressing lemon juice, 1 tbsp. vinegar, chili sauce, chopped green pep-|add % cup whi ped cream just before recipe; a quantity of this 
i i i i 4 tsp. d, % tsp. salt,|per, minced parsley and grat-|serving. 2. Spanis essing. Omit green .. f “ : 
takes place, but if no more heat is added there will still be iol RT, a ere oe ane Add 5 Gop. is invaluable when one is 
some inner parts of the grain which have not been reached, tbsp. chili sauce, 1 tsp. green|at once. catsup and 34 tsp. Worcester sauce. preparing sandwiches for 
which is the explanation of the ‘‘raw” taste. When heating pepper, onion and parsley. Used for fresh green and fish salads afternoon tea, or packing 
continues beyond the thickening stage the grain is broken Mayonnaise x tap. mustard, 4, tap. ole ng ary ingredients, pid r. Scheshem vinngy fas ease a picnic basket where meat 
tsp. T, pinch cayenne: . end well W ° le . e 
up completely, all parts are well cooked, and we have a sabe. vy ange yolk Sites. Add oil very slowly,|3. Add beaten white just before serving. and egg sandwiches are 
starch mixture which is smooth, thick, and devoid of any of 1 egg, 1 to 14 cups salad|beating constantly. Add a|4- Add whipped cream before serving. important items on the 
ked fla Next. thi ‘ ‘ ed fi oil. few drops of lemon juice alter-|5. Substitute paraffineoil. 
uncoo vor. iNext, this mixture iS poured On tour egg nately with oil. Add oil in|Used for fish, vegetable and meat salads menu. 
yolks (or two whole eggs) which have been well beaten, is ~ pad  qeneeieen towards end Every kitchen which 
returned to the fire and is cooked with constant stirring m ee . +a a contains a double boiler, 
Modified 1 eggor 1 yolk, 2 thsp. vinegar end flour and two table- egg beater, crockery bowls 


until thick. Since eggs need neither long cooking nor high 
temperature they are added only after the flour mixture has 
had its thorough heating, and they are cooked over boiling 
water, not direct heat. Finally, after removing the mixture 
from the fire, the vinegar (diluted to taste) and the butter 
are added, and the dressing is set aside to cool. If well 


Mayonnaise |2 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 tsp.|spoonfuls of oil. Add one cup- 
mustard, 1% tsp. salt. Few/ful boiling water. Cook until 
grains cayenne, 1 cup flour,|thick and all taste of “raw” 
1 cup boiling water, 1 cup/starch is gone. Add this mix- 
salad oil. ture to unbeaten egg, season- 

ings, lemon, vinegar and oil 
Beat with Dover beater. Thick 
mayonnaise results in less than 
a minute. 


and mixing and measuring 
spoons is equipped to pre- 
parea creamy boiled dress- 
ing. No unusual ingredi- 
ents are necessary unless 


covered, this quantity will keep for several weeks in a cool enna errr one wishes’ to vary the 
_NAME INGREDIENTS VARIATION vinegars. Cider vinegar, 


place. While the recipe gives the choice of using either the Fimand | TOT Cap mayonnalne add's thep-Pimentora thepcelery,\Usel on Walt salad and bearte of Text 
j ; ‘ c- Or 4 Q 2 tbsp. Pimento,2 tbsp. celery,/UseJ on fruit salad an earts of lettuce 7 
yolks or the whole egg, the former gives a dressing which is Po gl Be Ay Ferme ita’ x Guan toed cated tad a product from apple 
creamier in texture and of a beautiful golden color; and the Dressing cut in small pieces, }4 cup cream whipped. juice is perhaps most often 
used in Canada and the 


whites may be used in cakes, frostings, and puddings. One Blackstone | To1 cupmayonnaise add 2 thsps. green pepper, 2 thsps. pim-|Used on fish, vegetable and salal’s with 
| Dressing ento, 4tbsps. catsup, 2 eggs hard cooked and diced, fewicheese. _—e ~ 
t United States, though 
many prefer malt vinegar, 





of the most delicious variations of the boiled dressing is drops Tabasco and onion juice. 
made by thinning it with whipped cream before serving. It Chiffonade | To1cup mayonnaise add 1 tbsp. olives, 1 thsp. each of green 


may also be thinned with a good salad oil, or blended with —_| Dressing _—_| and red’ pepper, 1 tsp. parsley, 1 hard cooked e&s diced, which is a fermentation 
oil mayonnaise. Additions of chili sauce, chopped olives or | California | Tos cup mayonnaise add 34 cup each of minced ripe and from an infusion of barley 
pickles, parsley or green pepper make just as tasty dressings, | Dressing green olives. malt or cereals. This gives 
when mixed with cooked dressing, as with mayonnaises Chantilly | To 34 cup mayonnaise add %4 cup whipped cream. 2 tbsp.|Used on fruit salads. a pleasing flavor and is a 
d ibed below. It i s Pee pant Paes | Dressing | red jelly may be added, well blended. : 

escri ow. It is better to make these variations just sSeteieeete ee e Conlinued on page 39 
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Harvey Hosiery Harvey Tailored Underwear 
‘To the eye, enchantment! To the wearer, contentment “Perfect lines” is fashion’s edict this year. 
because of her knowledge that finest materials, perfect fit Because of that, faultless fitting Harvey Tailored Under- 
and beautiful lasting shades are what she buys when she wear and lingerie is absolutely essential to perfect dress. 
insists upon Harvey Hosiery. Harvey tailored underwear and lingerie in all the Season’s 
At all good stores, either in square or pointed heel, and latest shades can be had at all good stores. See it before 
in all the season’s latest shades. you buy. 
Hosiers Limited Harvey Knitting Co., Limited 
Woodstock Ontario Woodstock Ontario 
¢ 
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Accessories After the Fact 
of Canadian Sprin Obie 


HE Title sounds serious. 
but how can one be serious 
in the face of such an array 
of delightful things, bright things, 
gay things! When one enters the 
shops one finds such a veritable 
treasure trove of trifles, scarfs, 
handbags and boutonnieres that 
heart and head are in a whirl, 
and it is impossible not to buy 
some of these bits of smartness— 
and in all probability one will be 
intrigued into purchasing more 
of them than one at first in- 

tended. 
To start with belts, or wee posies, 
Or handkerchiefs to blow our noses. 
Yes, it is a question where to begin—and then 
too the hankies look too dainty and delicate for 
really blowing one’s nose! Three are shown, two 
of crépe de chine (16 and 18) the first being for 
evening, all asparkle with cut-outs and edge bor- 
dered in gold. The second and third (16) of 
georgette, have pastel-colored designs contrast- 
ing and harmonizing with the silk; the decora- 
tions are done by hand but in an entirely new 
way, the colors havinga metallic sheen. We are 
assured that they wash perfectly, though they do 
not look itin the least. (All from Hose-Kerchiefs, 
Limited). Belts are always a straight forward 
proposition, having an air of durability about 
them. The three here sketched also combine 
smartness with this durability. A red sponge- 


grained dull leather is piped with 
patent leather of the same red 
and finished with a chased gilt 
buckle (24). Slightly wider is a 
blue suede with stamped gold 
decoration, and almost square 
gilt buckle (25). A third is half 
white kid, half black reptile grain 
leather, piped with white. It uses 
white stitching to unite the two 
leathers and form the decoration 
and a gray pearl buckle to com- 
plete a very smart whole. (The 
three from A. T. Reid). 

Veils are again seen, but very 
small as befits an accessory not 
yet well entrenched in feminine 
affections. Blonde, gray and brown are shown, 
but black or navy in solid color or with con- 
trasting border are the favorites. They are semi- 
circular in shape in varying meshes, but always 
¢mall in size. A fine-meshed veil has a rose, green 
or white border embroidered on black; red on 
navy, or solid colors of brown, navy or black (15). 
Somewhat larger in size and mesh is (14) ablack 
embroidered with rope silk, its straight edge 
softened by picots of the silk. (From The Canada 
Veiling Company). 

Then, there are gloves; fabric for tailored and 
sports wear; silk for warmer days and softer 
frocks. Gloves are simpler this season as the ex- 
amples given show; gone are the embroideries of 

Continued on page 47 
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Pick any 12 Girls— 
10 have to be told 


An embarrassing offense—so easy to avoid 
with this medical ly approved protection 





N the social world distinction, charm, individu- 
ality walk hand in hand with the most com- 
plete and fastidious personal irreproachableness. 


Yet one of the most serious social handicaps is 
so difficult to detect in oneself that most girls 
have to be told about it. 


They think they are immaculate, their toilette 
adequate, while all the while underarm perspira- 
tion may be making its presence known in 
distressing ways. Even a little dampness on the 
underarm will cause odor which is unpleasantly 
noticeable to others. And of course there 1s 
always the danger of ruining a cherished dress by 
ugly spreading discolorations. 


So women of distinction rule out the possibility 
of offense by keeping the underarm dry all the 
time, even in hottest weather and at times of 
nervousness and excitement by the regular use of 
Odorono. Other ways they say are troublesome, 





. 
toilette: 
_ 
intel ™ 
—— Now a second Odorono—No. 5 
wut —(colorless) for sensitive skins 
i or hurried use. Used oftener 
a gives the same protection as the 


ruby colored Odorono. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Women of breeding use over three 
millicn bottles of this medically ap- 
proved “occlusive” every year. 


* uncertain and mar the smart fit of frocks. 


But the regular use of Odorono keeps the under- 
arm always sweet and dry, makes a suggestion of 
odor impossible—impossible too, costly stains, 
odor tainted dresses. 


DORONO was first made by a physician to 

stop perspiration on the palms of his hands 
when operating. It proved so effective and com- 
fortable that other physicians began recommend- 
ing its use for the closed-in portions of the body 
where perspiration causes odor and ruins clothes. 
The underarm particularly. 


When you have been struggling with uncertain 
ways of preventing perspiration odor and pro- 
tecting your clothes from ruinous stains, Odorono 
comes as a wonderful relief. Try it at once. It is 
the simple medically approved method women of 
the world follow to insure complete freedom from 
this social handicap with all its embarrassments 
and annoyances. 

This is the only way to tell whether you are 
offending unconsciously. Examine your dress at 
the underarm tonight immediately after removing 





it. Is it perfectly free from even a trace of per- 
spiration odor? If you shrink from what you 
find, remember other people get that same un- 
pleasant i impression every time they come near you. 


Modern medical science has found that per- 
spiration is over 99% water. Its function is to 
regulate body temperature. Contrary to former 
popular belief ic does not rid the body of poisons. 
Checking perspiration in small areas with Odorono 
has no effect on health. Modern physicians 
recommend it where perspiration is annoying. 

* oS * 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. The regular 
Odorono (ruby colored), which brings freedom 
from moisture and odor with one or two applica- 
tions a week, used the last thing at night. And 
Odorono No. 5, milder (colorless) for very sensi- 
tive skins and for occasional hurried use. Odorono 
No. 5 used daily or every other day, either night 
or morning gives the same protection as the 
regular Odorono. 


At toilet goods counters, Odorono and Odorono 
No. 5, 35c, 60c. The delightful new Odorono 
Cream Depilatory, white and practically odorless, 
50c. If you have never known the ease and con- 
fidence Odorono gives you send for the little kit 
of samples offered below. 


New 10¢ offer « Mail coupon and 10¢ for the complete underarm 
Samples of Odorono, Odorono No. 5, Odorono Cream Depilatory 


and Deodorant Powder. 


The Odorono Company, 468 King St. West, Toronto, Ont 


I enclose 10c¢ for samples. 


Name... 


Street 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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The long coat, one-piece bathing 
suits of wool, polka dot sweat- 
ers and “crew” necks 
for pull-overs 
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NCE again comes the call of the open; one feels the 
lure of the salt air and rolling countryside, and 
thoughts turn to sports and sportswear. What is more 

suitable than knitted things? Nowadays we can be 
patriotic and smart at once, for such alluring sport togs are 
being made here in our own land. There seems little need 
to search elsewhere for the new, when such chic is to be had 
with Canadian labels attached. 

One hears, for example, much of the polka dot sweater. 
Here it is in green wool, with dots of white silk, and collar 
and cuffs of deeper green; one smai! round white button 
fastens the neck. (Seated top right. From Knit-to-Fit 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) 

Another pull-over is of wool and artificial silk in pink, 
buttercup, orchid or powder blue with white. It employs a 
band of heavy ribbing to finish the bottom and sleeve, 
while variety of stitch is used for decorative bands and 
collar. The mode of sports seems to be divided between 
the very light and the very heavy—this is an excellent 
example of the latter. (Lower right, Monarch Knitting 
Company). 

A seven-eighths length coat, reinforced and bound in- 
side with silk braid (and a very good idea which obviates 
the stretching associated in one’s mind with things knitted) 
is of wool and silk in jacquarded pattern, pleasing in 
design as well as color. We saw it made with silver and 
muskmelon on a ground of peach-beige, fastened with a 
single bone button, but this may be had in other color com- 
binations. (Centre left side Penman’s Limited). 

The three-piece suit is at the top of the mode for both 
town and country; numerous are the examples to be seen, 
but two must serve to represent this almost universal 
theme. The first is of beige wool, patterned over the entire 
surface of skirt and cardigan with domino dots of brown; 
the dots running in horizontal stripes on the square necked 
jumper. Bone buttons are added for decoration and pleats 
in the skirt for comfort. (Top left. Monarch Knitting Co. ) 
The second also employs the combination of beige and 
brown so “‘good”’ this year, and is striped with silk on beige 
wool ground. The collar of the sleeveless vest (which by 
the way is worn over a pull-over), is bound with the silk. 
(Lower right, right side. Knit-to Fit. ) 












































"TH day of the elaborate silk bathing suit that one 
dare not wet, is gone for ever. To-day, fashion decrees 
that sports’ clothes and especially bathing suits must be 
practical as well as decorative. A one-piece suit of heavy 
wool bows to this edict, the skirt of plain color with two 
narrow bright-toned stripes. (Lower left, left side. Ballan- 
tyn’s. ) 

Well cut and of extra heavy wool, is a swimming suit 
quite boyish in design. Sans skirt, the trunks are fitted at 
the hips, and a white webbing belt is passed through loops 
to fasten them securely at the waist, while the striped 
jersey is tucked inside, its broad stripes matching in shade 
the trig trunks. (Lower centre, left side. Penman’s Ltd. ) 

The fashion in bathing suits for children follows that of 
their elders; for instance, one with navy blue trunks simu- 
lates the two-piece model shown, but in reality is all in one, 
using the striped top and webbing belt with most amusing 
boats, dogs, roosters, and rabbits encircling it. (Lower left 
side. Penman’s Limited). 
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ORIENTAL PLUSH — The Supreme (Motor Car Upholstery 





tows drawing rooms on wheels 


Enclosed cars upholstered in Ori- 
ental Plush are comparable in beauty 
and inviting comfort only to luxuri- 
ous drawing rooms with their chairs 
of downy softness and hangings of 
historic velvets. Truly these recent 
conceptions of famous coach-makers 
are drawing rooms on wheels. 


Yet Oriental Plush does not possess 
only beauty. Its lustrous sheen is 
enduring, as lasting as the car itself. 


It remains undimmed by time or 
wear. It will not soil the daintiest 
frock, and it is easily brushed or 
cleaned. 


More Oriental Plush is used in en- 
closed cars in Canada than any other 
fabric. You may have it in your 
Buick, Chrysler, Studebaker, Oak- 
land, Oldsmobile, Durant, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet or Star without extra 
charge, if you insist. 


THE ORIENTIAL TEXTILES COMPANY LIMITED 


OSHAWA 


- 


ONTARIO 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Jts Beauty Lasts 








The interior of this McLaughlin-Buick 
sedan is shown above, upholstered in 


Oriental Plush, obtainable without 
premium if you specify it when pur- 
chasing your car. 
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Wash your face and neck with 
soap and water. Then when dry 
—apply with the finger tips the 
new neilla Cleansing Cream. 
After five minutes wipe off 
with clean, soft cloth or tissue. 
Then—could you believe it? Oh 
—what a smudge the cloth will 
show! You see, this new, won- 
derful cream does more than 
surface-clean — it searches the 
pores and brings out the hidden 
secretions of perspiration and 
dust, and makes the skin so 
soft and fresh. 


The new cream has already de- 
lighted thousands with its 
fragrance, charm and color (a 
delicate pink, rose tint). Every 
woman who values a good com- 
lexion needs this new Cleans- 
ng Cream. Especially is it 
needed for the removal of pow- 
der, rouge and other facial— 
applications every night before 
retiring. 
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SOLD AT ALL DRUG AND TOILET 
COUNTERS. A LARGE JAR FOR Tic. 


A generous trial size will be sent you 
in return for ide to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Write to 
Dept. C, Canadian Boncilla Labora- 
tories, Limited, 77 Peter Street, To- 
ronto 2. 
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The dump truck (left), suggests hauling and building activities, and so fits in with a connected scheme of play. Al four years of age, 


every boy and girl should have a set of tools, and plenty of wood on which to use them. 


of a boy of five. 


The cutouts shown above at right are the work 


CONSTRUCTIVE TOYS FOR. CHILDREN 


Goys that give scope for self-expression, however simple, are to be 
preferred to anything complicated or mechanical 


By FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


Of the St. George's School for Child Study Under the Auspices of the 
Department of Psychology, University of Toronto 


HAT a wonderful collection of 

toys for the hospital,’’ said the 

president, eyeing with uncon- 
cealed satisfaction, the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of playthings, many of them most 
attractive, which strewed the floor after the 
toy shower. 

“T think they are tragic,’’ replied the secre- 
tary. She meant, no doubt, that such a 
wonderful collection of really good construc- 
tive toys could have been bought with the 
money spent. The children could then have 
had lasting pleasure instead of the transitory 
joy given by toys that leave no room for 
self-expression and will soom be destroyed. 

The secretary was far-seeing. It is only 
too true that toys chosen haphazard are 
tragic both to the recipient and to the donor. 
So many people lookon a toy as merely a 
giver of pleasure, and select it because of its 
attractiveness or costliness with no regard 
for the use to which the child can put it, or 
for its possible place in the development of 
character. It is difficult, at present, to find 
the right toys, and until we have learned to 
demand them the situation will be no better. 
The merchant, with an eye to sales, con- 
siders his duty done when he presents an 
article attractive and pleasing to the average 
individual. The usefulness or durability of 


the toy does not, primarily, concern him 
and much less does he consider its suitability 
from the child’s point of view. The result is 
that parents are annoyed when the child, in 
an effort to make use of a toy which is to him 
otherwise useless, pulls it apart to see how 
and of what it is composed. Every mother 
of a small boy has had the experience of 
finding mechanical toys seemingly wantonly 
destroyed. ‘‘Why did you do that?”’ She has 
asked, and received the perfectly obvious 
answer, “‘I wanted to see why the wheels 
go round.” 

“Destructive, careless,” are the most 
innocuous of the adjectives unthinkingly 
employed to describe children who feel the 
urge to leave some imprint of themselves 
on their playthings, and so take them apart 
in order to experience the satisfaction of 
manipulation, otherwise denied. 

Every boy and girl loves to feel a sense of 
mastery over material. It follows that a 
child should not be given any toy so com- 
plete that he can not incorporate it into 
his play life or so complicated that he can 
not manage it himself. The three-year-old 
who receives an elaborate electric train 
stands aimlessly by while father enjoys the 
toy. He is later missed and finally discov- 
ered, off in a corner, busily engaged with his 


Al right and left, an excellent 
indoor and outdoor gymnasium 
can now be obtained which 
will clamp to any doorway or 
arch. It is a@ fine piece of 
equipment for the four-year- 
old. At centre, most popular 
of all are the brick-size blocks. 
These are a particularly good 
investment as they are most 
adaptable, and retain their 
popularity indefinitely. 





old wooden block train which he can put 
together and pull apart at will, to which 
he can add three or five cars according to 
his desire, and which, by aid of a string can 
be drawn to any destination he chooses. 

Every child should be kept wholesomely 
busy at play which will develop him in all 
directions. Proper toys are a great help, as 
they occupy the mental as well as the 
physical powers. Just the other day, I was 
much interested in watching my own boys 
of five and three, spend over an hour con- 
structing a most elaborate boat of brick- 
size blocks. The boat-proper completed, 
the older boy decided it must have a cap- 
tain. Three spools were utilized by him to 
make a man who took his place on the top 
deck forward. A toy clown, a celluloid doll 
and a dog did duty as passengers. 

Looking at his handiwork the five-years- 
old exclaimed, ‘‘It has no rudder. How do 
you make a rudder for a boat?” 

The younger boy ran immediately to the 
cupboard and returned holding out his 
metal boat. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, pointing to its 
rudder, “‘I’ll show you how to make a rud- 
der. Make it like this.” 

A block was placed to stimulate the rud- 
der and the young builders were then con- 

Continued on page 40 
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OHE FAMILY PURSE 


By MABEL CREWS RINGLAND 


II. Will the Budget Budge? 


N STARTING or administering a budget 

it is well to remember that it is not a 

hard-and-fast system, as unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. It is 
more like a dress in the making, which can 
be taken in here and let out there to meet 
requirements. Indeed, it should be flexible 
enough to allow for frequent adjustment 
whenever income or outgo fluctuate un- 
avoidably or as vision broadens and we 
learn to let backbone as well as wishbone 
dictate our spending policy. 

It is probably a safe guess that all families 
or individuals who manage to keep out of 
debt carry on some sort of budgeting to con- 
trol monthly and yearly expenditures. This 
is often a very sketchy scheme at best, 
possibly an envelope system which is better 
than no plan at all, but it lacks the evident 
advantages of a full-fledged schedule. 

A budget, for instance, helps you to get a 
sane perspective on the whole question of 
outgo, and keep any one class of expenditure 
from usurping the lion’s share of the income. 
Ten dollars more a month may seem a slight 
advance when rent is being considered, but 
it may represent a 20 per cent. increase for 
the year, which would bring the a!lotment 
for shelter well over its limit of 25 per cent. 
of the annual income. You may see at once 
that this is a place where the budget cannot 
budge without upsetting the whole financial 
balance. 

The one large item that is apt to be too 
greedy, especially at this season of the year, 
is Clothing. A knowledge of how much we 
can spend on Easter bonnet and spring suit 
without overstepping the annual 20 per 
cent., or whatever has been agreed upon for 
clothing, will do much to keep one from the 
pitfalls that lure even the sanest spender to 
extravagance. Every woman knows the 
subtle psychology of a new chapeau in rais- 
ing one’s morale. 

Where the budget has been functioning 
for some time, the sudden urge for sprucing 
up either the wardrobe or the house, that 
comes to us all around Easter time, does not 
create a problem. Proper amounts have been 
set aside periodically for these purposes 
and one can go ahead and get all possible 
joy out of the sprucing up process without 
a pang of conscience. 

If large expenses, such as painting and 
papering a house, payments on insurance or 
mortgage, taxes and the like are judiciously 
spaced, the budget will work more smoothly 
at the outset than if several alarmingly 
large payments fell due in one month. In 
time, this will not matter as each fund will 
be self-sustaining. 

Perhaps the commonest complaint among 
would-be budgeteers is that the two ends of 
income and outgo simply will not meet, 
much less overlap to leave a margin for 
savings. Now, one simply cannot qualify as 
a budget-maker if one does not give Savings 
their due, as we shall see in a later discussion 
for this is one place where the budget will 
not budge. No matter what the income, it 
exacts 10 per cent. at least and as much more 
as circumstances will allow. This being the 
case, we may find a clue to the puzzle by 
reversing the usual order and making Sav- 
ings the point of approach. 

After listing our assets, let us allow the 
minimum 10 per cent. or more if possible, 
for this assertive item which includes pay- 
ments on a home, life insurance and sane in- 
vestments (not wildcat speculations). This, 
added to a list of more or less fixed expenses 
such as taxes, ‘phone, light, etc., insurance 


on house or furniture, interest and payments 

on Car or any large purchase, will show us at 

a glance what we have left from the annual | 
revenue to spread over all the other nec- 

essary expenses. Then, because most of | 
these items in the budget will budge most | 
accommodatingly if we are willing to make 

the compromise, we suddenly see that it can | 
be done, on paper at any rate. Whether it 

can be worked out in practice depends 

largely on ourselves and those most con- 

cerned in helping us get rid of our money. 

It may even resolve itself into a question of 
backbone versus wishbone, as has been 

hinted. 

Plans must necessarily be based on past | 
expenditures—and it is here that even 
rough accounts are of value—but we are not 
bound to adhere to them. If, for instance, 
we find that our food costs have been ex- 
ceeding the maximum allotment of 30 per | 
cent. (it should be less in a smaller family) 
it is foolish to assume that they will not | 
yield to treatment. Many a housewife who | 
has set herself to curtail this type of ex- | 
travagance has worked wonders by a study 
of food values, personal marketing and 
supervision of menus, and restrictions on | 
out-of-season delicacies. 

In many cases, a frank listing of costs of | 
restaurant and club meals and lavish enter- | 
taining may reveal an unsuspected leakage 
from the family purse which is upsetting | 
the food-cost balance. It might give some of | 
us a rude jolt if we could see down in black | 
and white the grand total lavished by all | 
members of the family on what quite pat- | 
ently could be classed as luxuries. That is | 
why some budget authorities advise the use | 
of a special heading for Luxuries, not as an 
item of accounting, but purely for the satis- 
faction of seeing what one could comfortably 
have done without. That is to say, every | 
item under this title should also appear, 
under its own particular heading, as food, | 
clothing, entertainment, etc., the luxury list | 
being just a duplicate. It is very enlighten- 
ing, if one has the strength of character to 
desire frankness in such matters, to know 
exactly what the extra pair of silver slippers, 
the unusually expensive French frock, the | 
superfluous summer fur neckpiece, the smart 
imported spring handbag or any other of the 
irresistible attractions of the moment re- 
present. True, they may be quite justified 
by circumstances, but how can one be sure 
unless the total sum is frankly faced? 

Operating Expenses including heat, light, 
telephone, service, laundry, household sup- 
plies and small furnishings, are less variable 
as a rule, but may be adjusted to a degree by 
conservation, or economy in domestic ser- 
vice. If, however, one prefers to maintain 
the service cost and economize on clothes, or 
food or something else, that may be a wise 
choice under the circumstances. The point 
is that it, like the luxuries, is recognized and 
figured on. But the budget will take care 
of it nevertheless. 

It is in the complex group of expenses 
grouped under Advancement that the endur- | 
ance test comes, for it is the most variable of | 
all, and may need to do a good deal of budg- | 
ing in order to come within the necessary | 
bounds. The problem of budgeting the | 
varied assortment of items under this head, | 
from the much-debated personal allowance | 
to church and charity gifts, including educa- | 
tion, club fees, gifts, reading matter, amuse- | 
ments, vacations, health, garden and auto- 
mobile, will be dealt with in detail in our 


next article. 











Christie’s 
Arrowroot 


Biscuits 


ORE Christie’s Arrowroots 
are used in Canada to-day 
than all other arrowroot biscuits 
combined —Christie’s, the tried 
and proven Arrowroot Biscuits: 


More than 70 years ago, Cana- 
dian mothers preferred Christie's 
Arrowroot Biscuits; they stil] 
prefer them because their Purity 
and Quality are rigidly main- 


tained. 





FOR BABIES 


Christie's Arrowroot Biscuits, rolled 
fine and mixed with hot water or milk 
and a little sugar, are recommended 
by doctors as an ideal baby food—the 
purest of all pure foods. 


In the store or on the ’phone, always ask for 


Christies Biscuits 
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Good writing paper is an 
index to one’s individuality 
as are the clothes we wear. 


Cameo Vellum is in itself an 
assurance of perfect style but 
to find such style and ease in 
combination with economy is 
indeed a rare quality. 


Ask your 
Stationer 


CAMEO \VELLUM 


Writing Paper 
Barber-Ellis _ 


Brantford 
Edmonton 





Montreal 
Calgary 
Vancouver 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 











Clear your 
house of 


FLIES 


the easy way 


There is an easy and cheap way of 
ridding your house of flies. No spray- 
ing, no disagreeable odours, no stickiness. 





In five minutes you can make ready a 
10 cent package of WILSON’S FLY 
PADS which start at once to destroy the 
flies and keep on performing this use- 
ful service for from two to three weeks. 


Get a package from your Grocer to- 
day, follow instructions in each package 


and you will be pleased with the results. 











At all Grocers, Druggists and General Stores 
10 CENTS PER PACKAGE 


' 
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The excavations at Ur of the Chaldees in Mesopotamia, reveal the fact 
that hair-waving was not an unknown art in 2250 B.C. 


GHE PROMISE OF BEAUTY 


The subject of hair rouses a particular interest as the 


HE subiect of hair reminds me of the 
darkie school boy who was asked, by 
his teacher, to give a short explanation 


| of hair. 


“Why haih, ma’am, am just a lot of 
attributes that evvybody hab a lot of.” 

Hair problems are of as great interest to 
men as to women. Men may scorn the care 
of their skin, their figures, their nails, or 
even their teeth, but they will spend their 
time and money freely, if by such means 


| they can stave off baldness or gray hair. 


From the cradle to the grave hair is a care 
and an expense, and few people are satisfied 
with the crop that nature has bestowed upon 
them. This dissatisfaction has been turned 
to useful account by shrewd business people, 
and millions have been made by those who 
proclaim that they are able to change the 
color or condition of the hair. Some years 
ago, I came across a negress who, although 
totally uneducated, had discovered a form- 
ula for the preparation of a compound for 
straightening the corkscrew curls of the 
negroes. She made over three million dollars 
by her discovery and earned, in addition, 
the passionate gratitude of thousands of the 
people of her race. 

Hair specialists are all agreedonone point, 
which is, that good general health is absol- 
utely the foundation of health for the hair. 
If we want our hair to stand by us, it is nec- 
essary to stand by it, and the best way to do 
this is to keep the body in general, and the 
scalp in particular, in as perfect a condition 
of health and vigor as possible. 

Hair may be attacked both from within 
and without. It is affected by any disturb- 
ance of the nervous system or by poverty or 
diseases of the blood, and may be attacked 
from without by various parasitic and dis- 
ease germs. Our hair grows in the scalp like 
grass in a garden, and is nourished by the 
blood stream. At this season of the year it 
often wears an exhausted air, and seems to 
need special care and nourishment. The 
Austrians, who have the loveliest hair in the 
world, have a profound belief in the virtues 
of oil. They literally soak their heads in it 
twice a month before shampooing their hair, 
and use oil as a finish after the hair is 
washed. Personally, I like a good tonic to 


| rub into the scalp following a shampoo. It 
| has a most refreshing and stimulating 


permanent waving season approaches 


By MAB 


effect after the oil treatment, and if brush- 
ing follows this, that desirable well-groomed 
look is the result. There are several good 
tonics for this purpose that I can thoroughly 
recommend. 


"Ts excavations at Ur of the Chaldees in 
Mesopotamia, reveal the fact that hair 
waving was not an unknown art in 2250 B.C. 
A beautiful example of Sumerian sculpture 
unearthed there, is that of the Moon God- 
dess, exquisitely carved in white marble. 
The sculptured hair of this figure is elabor- 
ately waved, and indicates that the hair- 
dressers of the Third Dynasty were skilful 
workers, and the work on this particular 
head may be truly said to be a ‘permanent 
wave.’ The smart coiffures of to-day are 
also sculptural, revealing the natural con- 
tour of the head by skilful cutting or soft 
close waves, and the hair is kept in place by 
one or other of the oil dressings that are so 
popular. 

Hair is really never old, for it is being con- 
stantly renewed, and if the source of supply 
be kept healthy, there will be sufficient 
nourishment for the hair glands to enable 
them to produce new hair buds to replace 
those that are constantly departing. We do 
not know yet what causes gray hair, beyond 
the fact that there is some lack in the blood 
stream. When we learn more about vitamins 
we shall probably be able to include such 
food in our diet as will produce coloring 
matter in the blood, and thus be able to look 
feariessly at the first gray hair, with the 
knowledge that by including food containing 
vitamin X, Y or Z in our diet, the first gray 
hair may be the last. 

Until that “‘frabjous ”’ day, however, 
there is the problem of aging hair to be con- 
sidered. To dye or not to dye? I have never 
forgotten the remark of an old French lady 
who was asked if she approved of the dyeing 
of hair. “‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘there is only 
one person whom a woman deceives when 
she dyes her hair, and that is herself!”’ I have 
never really known good hair-dressers to ad- 
vise dyeing the hair. They probably feel 
that the best advice on the subject is that 
given by Punch regarding marriage— 
“Don’t!” But all the advice in the world 
will not avail if a woman be bent on banish- 
ing her gray hair. She probably argues that 


millions of people dye their hair, and that it 
is worth while taking a chance if the results 
are satisfactory, as they often are. I knowa 
number of people who dye their hair, and 
the result is fairly good and usually deceives 
the casual observer. To anyone contemplat- 
ing the uses of dye I should, however, give 
this word of warning: Do not attempt to 
use dye yourself until you have had at least 
one application by an expert, and before it is 
used at all, be sure to have a little of it 
applied to your skin just below the scalp at 
least twenty-four hours before you plan to 
have your hair dyed, so that you can be sure 
that the dye will not injure your scalp. 
Hair-dyeing is an expensive and unpleas- 
ant process, but many people feel that it is 
worth the time and effort. If nature is deny- 
ing color to your hair, and you feel that sub- 
stitution is necessary, there is a dye on the 
market made by a reputable firm which is 
very satisfactory in its effect, and no ill- 
effects have ever been reported from its use. 
And now there is another kind of hair to 
be considered—the unwanted. It seems to 
take an impish delight in perching on a fem- 
inine upper lip or spanning the ridge be- 
tween eyebrows, or draping itself fuzzily on 
arms and legs. For the removal of this in- 
truder, there are, of course, many advertised 
products, some of them good, and some of 
them not so good. So often depilatories will 
take off hair, but will have an unpleasant 
effect on the skin. I have recently found a 
wax depilatory that is immensely satisfac- 
tory, and that leaves the skin beautifully 
soft. Its continued use will weaken the 
growth of the superfluous hair and event- 
ually discourage its appearance altogether. 
The encouragement of hair that is wanted 
and the discouragement of hair that is un- 
wanted are matters that require eternal 
vigilance. It isn’t easy always to keep up 
with the procession, is it? One gets tired 
occasionally of watching to see that the skin 
is clear, the hair healthy, the body vigorous 
and the mind alert. It takes grit to keep 
going, but it is worth while, don’t you think? 


All enquiries relating to this article will be 
answered if a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope is sent to ‘‘Mab’” in care of “The 
Chatelaine.” 
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RED-TILE"”..... 






The ‘‘rep-t1Le"’ design 


és Gold Seal Rug 320 


the charm of OLD FRANCE ~ 


RUG PATTERN that stirs memo- 
ries of the rollicking hospitality 
of quaint old French inns and cha- 
teaux ... for it is presented in the 
same beautiful colours as the neat 
tile floors to be found throughout Old 
France. 
A rug pattern that instantly suggests 
bright, cheerful colour schemes for 
curtains and walls... and brings fresh 
charm to any room. 
Expensive? Why, a room size, 9 x 6 
feet, Congoleum Gold Seal Rug... 
in any pattern . . . costs only $6.75*. 
Can you imagine any better value for 
your money? 


© 


*“GRAY-TILE” 


Gold Seal 





* Slightly higher in Winnipeg and points West. 


NGOLEUM 


wS.PAT. OFF 


sx, RUGS 


With Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs on 
your floor the drudgery of beating and 
scrubbing will vanish . . . a simple rub- 
over with a damp mop and these flat- 
lying rugs are instantly cleaned . .. 
simple— 

Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs... with 
the Gold Seal on the surface ... are 
now made with the new “Maulticote”’ 
longer-wearing surface... an im- 
provement that builds years of extra 
wear into the felt bese and throughout 
the heavy pattern . . . that’s why gen- 
uine Congoleum is guaranteed. 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 






™ 


* 







in the most modern of floor-coverings 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, 

1270 St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 
Send me without cost or obligation, a copy of your latest 

booklet entitled “Charming Colour Schemes That Cost So Little.” 
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Don’t be misled~ 


You can identify the one 
and only genuine “Congo- 
leum” by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the 
goods. Don’t be influenced 
into buying an imitation. 
Only the genuine can give 
you the high quality and 
lasting satisfaction for which 
Gold Seal Rugs are famous. 


“DU BARRY” 
Gold Seal 
Rug 326 
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This is merely an example—-by 
photograph—of a gown pro- 
duced in 


—that Newest French 
Dress Fabric 


that is creating such a sensa- 
tion among the famous Paris 
designers. No photograph can 
possibly do justice to the orig- 
inal: you must see it. 


Every exclusive shop in Canada 
—every designer—every lead- 
ing dress manufacturer — is 
showing gowns and sport frocks 
eo in this superb mate- 
rial. 


Your own favorite dress shop, 
no doubt, this moment can show 
you these ultra smart dresses 
in Spider Web....or you may 
buy it by the yard at leading 
stores. In every beautiful color 
tone under the sun. 


If, however, you have any 
difficulty in procuring 
Spider Web either by the 
yard or in made-up frocks 
im your city, write to the 
producers— 


Nisbet & Auld Limited 


34 Wellington Street West, Toronto 





free from corns 


IRENE DeLroy's Dancing Feet 


No wonder the stars of 
screen and stage endorse 
Blue=jay. Gifted feet 
must be guarded from 
experiments. And of all 
ways for the treatment of 
corns, Blue=jay is the 
safe and gentle way. 


No chance of injuring delicate skin- 
tissue with an over-application. Each 
plaster is a standardized treatment 
for any corn. You can’t use too much 
nor too little. Removes shoe-pressure. 
Stops pain at once. A single plaster 
usually ends the corn, but even a 
stubborn old-timer yields to a second 
or third... The new Blue-jay... with 
the improved creamy-white pad .. 

at all drug stores, at no increase in 
price. For Calluses and Bunions use 
Blue=jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE new 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 
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Harmony Company, Limited 


Continued from page 23 


use their united efforts to help things along. 
He suggested that they regard obedience as 
a form of courtesy, which they would find 
as they grew older, always got the best 
results.” 

And again—“Harold, the retiring presi- 
dent, then addressed the meeting. He 
pointed out that we must always keep in 
mind the aims and objects of our organiza- 

| tion, notably, to promote harmony in the 
|home. ‘We must all play together—one 
;note of discord will throw out a whole 
| orchestra.’ The president stated that he had 
| been very glad to hold office during the 
| past year, and that acting as president had 
|given him a feeling of great pride in his 
family.” 

Other more or less haphazard quotations 
| from the minute book may serve to show the 
| varied forms of business that are dealt with 
| at our meetings. 
| ‘Moved by Harold, seconded by Billy, 
| that an alarm clock be purchased and set 
| for 7.30 a.m., all members to dress promptly 
when the alarm rings. Also that a custodian 
of the clock be appointed to see that the 
clock is wound and set. Carried.” 

“Moved by Jack, seconded by Billy, that 
better care be taken of the cat. Carried. 
Jack was appointed ‘catstodian’.” 

“Jack as ‘catstodian’ was reprimanded 
| for neglect of duty.” 

“Billy gave a talk on a lecture he had 
heard Jack Miner deliver on birds.” 

“Moved by Jack, seconded by Mary, 
that the new pup be named Buster. Carried.” 

“‘Ruth presented a prize to Jack for being 
the neatest and cleanest child for the week.” 

“The Harmony Company Limited Orches- 

| tra, consisting of piano, banjo, and three 
| ukeleles, now boasts of a repertoire, includ- 
| ing both jazz and classical numbers.” 

| “Moved by Harold, seconded by Ruth, 
| that each member buy a share in the 
Company, shares at one dollar per. Carried.” 

““Sunshine’, the airedale puppy that 
|Mary brought home from Chicago, was 
| welcomed into the family circle.” 

“Plans were talked over for celebrating 
| the twenty-fourth of May.” 

| “In discussing garden plans, plots and 
seeds were offered to any member who 
| aspired to dabble in the soil.” 

“It was noted that Betty, having attained 
the age required to become an active 
|member of Harmony Company Limited, 
would be initiated as a director at the next 
| meeting.” 

“The treasurer reported that the funds 
were still intact.” 
| “Ruth announced that plans must be 
| made for the Christmas Family Gathering— 
| nineteen for dinner and supper. Ruth was 
appointed General Convenor of Menus. A 
committee for decorations was chosen, 
consisting of Harold, Mary, Billy and Jack. 
A centrepiece to be made for the table, 
cedar rope, holly and mistletoe to be hung, 
(the missing tack hammers to be produced 
at once by party last using them), and the 
Christmas tree erected and decorated. 
Betty to be helpful if possible, otherwise, 
kindly to vanish.” 

At one time, the affairs of the Company 
having suffered a definite slump, a sort of 
drive was organized, known as “Courtesy 
Week.” The effect was instantaneous. 
Each member was so determined to out-do 
the other, that an exaggerated sort of polite- 
ness of the “After you, my dear Gaston!” 
variety was indulged in, but even this 
extreme was better than the former condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Various systems of fines and rewards have 
been tried out for the correction of minor 
offences, our experience being that the 
reward system is much the more effectual of 
the two. 

In cases of serious misconduct, such as 
telling untruths or deliberately disobeying 











established rules, we have the offending 
member on the carpet at the next regular 
meeting, or, if drastic action seems neces- 
sary, a special meeting is called. Very often 
the offender is asked to suggest his own 
punishment. Cases of this kind are not 
recorded in the minutes. No one would 
relish having a record of his own misdeeds 
handed down in black and white for his 
grand-children to read. But to stand, 
weak-kneed and consciously guilty, in the 
centre of a circle of disapproving faces, while 
one’s misdemeanors are intimately dis- 
cussed, is not a comfortable experience. It is 
an experience that I, for one, intend to 
avoid, consistently, by behaving at least 
passably well. 

The Head of the House “got his’”’ one 
time, when Mary, her face very red and her 
voice rather husky, stood up and announced 
that, in her opinion, Harold had used un- 
necessarily violent language when changing 
a tire that afternoon. I held my breath while 
I waited to hear whether the Head of the 
House would be game to swallow his medi- 
cine. After a pregnant silence, he got up, 
made one or two false starts, and finally 
came out with the nicest sort of apology, 
with a promise of reform thrown in for good 
measure. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
“mother” gets off scot-free. On one occasion 
I was severely reprimanded for driving from 
the back seat. On another, my hair fur- 
nished the subject for a controversy. The 
angels having provided me with a perman- 
ent wave, I wear my crown of glory in a 
somewhat abandoned fashion, especially at 
home. Jack, the younger boy, expressed 
himself in the matter, thus: 

“I think Ruth’s hair is too fuzzy, and I 
move she “oughtta wear a hairnet all the 
time.” 

Upon which, small Betty jumped up, and 
said with some heat, 

“Well J think she looks much more nicer 
without a hairnet!’”’ 

After some discussion pro and con, the 
question was put to a vote. Two said “‘Yes,”’ 
I “oughtta” wear a hairnet—three said ‘‘no,” 
I needn’t. Which settled the matter. 

The question of saying grace at meals 
was discussed at one meeting. It was 
decided that, owing to the confusion caused 
by members arriving home at different 
hours, partly due to the fact that the four 
younger ones attended three separate 
schools, grace should be said only once a 
week, at Sunday dinner, each member to 
have his turn at repeating what he consid- 
ered the most suitable blessing for his 
particular Sunday. The following Sunday 
morning was somewhat hectic, and when the 
family took their places at the dinner-table, 
the desired atmosphere of thanksgiving was 
a bit difficult to maintain, when Jack 
distinctly repeated, 

“‘God bless this ‘feud’ to our use!” 

Then there are our “high moments,” 
moments when one’s throat feels tight, and 
one hides threatening tears behind a quivery 
smile. As when little Billy stood up in a 
meeting to say that just because both 
grandmothers and grandfathers had gone to 
heaven, we shouldn’t believe that they had 
lost all interest in us, and he thought they at 
least should be mentioned in our minute 
book. 

“One For All And All For One!” The 
words take on a deeper significance with 
each repetition. 

If there was ever any doubt in my mind as 
to the effectiveness of organized co-operation 
in the home, it has been speedily dispelled by 
the success Harmony Company Limited has 
met with in my own little domain—a success 
so evident that I almost dare believe that in 
my inspiration of six years ago lies the charm 
which will banish discord forever from 
family life. 
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Set 491, $1.75 


CVitsttton for Baby are always a de- 
light to make, and to embroider these 
wee garments with just a touch of 
color proves he is keeping pace with the 
rest of us. If there is not a little one in your 
home there is surely one in some other house- 
hold who presents almost as strong an 
appeal—and there is no handiwork quite so 
fascinating as the embroidering of dainty 
garments for a baby. 

The modern baby has no restrictions upon 
the pretty things that are embroidered for it. 
There was a time when we used only pink 
and blue; pink for a girl and blue for a boy, 
and often you forgot which was which, but 
not so for the baby of to-day—he has pro- 
gressed along with us all, and soft shades of 
every color are now appropriate for him. 
A dainty spray of embroidery will beautify 
the simplest garment. The lovely little out- 
fits here shown are stamped in dainty design 
on fine fabric with cutting lines and instruc- 
tions to show you just how to embroider and 
put together. Also, there are some com- 
pletely made up. 


Ts two little four-piece layettes illus- 
trated, are practical as well as dainty. 
The one at the left, a long set, for the “‘new 
baby” or the infant of just a few months. 

Stamped on soft white lawn, the dress has 
feathery sprays of flowers near the neck and 
above the scallop at skirt, to be embroidered 
in soft pastel shades. Fine pin-tucks are to 
be made each side of centre at neck. 

The petticoat slip in Gertrude style, but- 
toning on both shoulders, matches the 
dainty design on the dress. 

The wee cap is just the snug-fitting kind 
so becoming to a baby and carries out the 
same design as that of the dress and slip. 
The bib completes the outfit and is a much- 
needed article in any layette. 

Only delicate ribbons are permissible for 
the tiniest baby, and narrow Val. lace gives 
added daintiness. 





Crib Cover 518, $1.40 Pillow 519, 76c. 


THE 
EMBROIDERED 
istic ie 





Dress - 513, $1.05 


HE short layette at the right is for the 

baby who wears size six months to one 
year. It too, is stamped on soft white lawn 
and there is a choice of either soft rose or 
sky blue for the little wild rose flower- 
appliques which are on each number of the 
set. Tiny pin-tucks form the decorations for 
the shoulders. The trimming is of narrow 
Val. laee. 


The petticoat-slip, cap with round crown | 
and bib each carry out the design of the | 
dress, making a most attractive and com- 


plete set. 


"| = dainty little dress in the circle at 


top is stamped on soft white lawn with 


seams already stitched in place. The flower- | 
ets are to be embroidered in any combina- | 


tion of delicate colors. 


The crib cover and pillow at the bottom of | 
the page are stamped and hand-tinted on | 


sturdy unbleached muslin. This will make a 


lovely gift that is easy to embroider. It can | 
be worked in an amazingly short time. Soft | 
figured material is included for the appliqué | 


on cover and pillow, and pert little posies 


- 





are at the corners. This set will add charm | 


with its color, to any crib, and being strong 
and compact, will stand endless wear. 
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Set 490, $1.75 


For procedure in securing these embroidery patterns, see instructions on page 42. 


In the quiet dig- 
nity of Canada’s 
beautiful churches 
many fashionable 
weddings are sol- 
emnized each year. 










Wide selec 
tion of ring 
styles; iridio-plat- 
inum or gold, jew- 
elled and unjewel- 
led. Priced as low 





Style+++ % 
that ts always style 





FASHIONS COME AND GO, but your 
engagement and wedding rings must outlive 
today’s styles and tomorrow’s fads. The vogue 
of Genuine Orange Blossom never changes 
... for it sets a fashion exclusively its own. 
Each season introduces new and delightful! 
variations of this symbolic pattern, but the 
pattern itself is as eternally modish as a 
glorious gem or a lovely flower. The better 
jewelers everywhere display Genuine Orange 
Blossom ... readily identified by the trade- 
mark of Traub. 


Our delightful booklet, ‘Wedding Ring Sentiment,” 
free on request. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


Walkerville, Ontario 


TRAUB Genuine 


Orange Blossom 


Trade Mark 
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PASTE OR LIQUID---- 


THIS POLISH 


' \ 
CLEANS 
and preserves 

eer, 

( : Y jou CAN ADD the charm of wax- 
,, + 3% polished floors to your home with- 
w+ out disarranging your rooms or 
even soiling your hands. 

The easy Johnson’s Polishing Wax Electric 
way takes every bit of hard work out of 
the process, and makes it possible for you to 
accomplish this important home improve- 
ment in a very short time. 

There is no stooping or kneeling — no 
messy rags and pails. Just apply a thin coat 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax over any finish 
—varnish, shellac, wax or paint — to wood, 
linoleum, tile or composition floors. All grime 
and dirt disappears at once, for this Wax 
cleans as well as polishes. 

Now you are ready for the Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. You'll be surprised how 
easily it glides over the floors. There’s not the 
slightest effort on your part. Simply guide it 
as it burnishes your floors to a radiant luster 
that adds a new note of refinement to your 
home, and new efficiency to its upkeep. 

Johnson's Polishing Wax makes it so much 
easier to keep your floors in the gleamingly 
immaculate condition good housekeeping de- 
mands. Waxed floors do not attract dust and 
germs, nor show heel-prints. 

Even the places where traffic is heaviest 
remain smoothly polished, for the hard wax is 
like an invisible shield which stands between 
the finish of your floors and all wearing and 


-marring. Floors protected with Johnson's 


Polishing Wax never again need refinishing, 
always an expensive and uncomfortable 
ordeal in any home. 

Rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
from your nearest grocery, hardware, drug, 
furniture, paint or department store. You can 
get it by the day or half-day—according to 
your needs—and the rate is very low. Many 
women are buying one of these Polishers for 
their own exclusive home use. They find it 
soon pays for itself in time and labor saved, 
especially since the price has recently been 
reduced from $48.50 to only $35.50. 


S. C. JOHNSON @ SON, Ltd., BRANTFORD 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal 
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-~JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


CLEANS: POLISHES: PRESERVES: PROTECTS 
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cinnamon, make the eyes and then add more 
cinnamon if necessary. Arrange attractively 
on watercress, and serve very cold with 
mayonnaise. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


Soak two teaspoonfuls of gelatine in one- 
quarter cupful of cold water, and then 
dissolve it by placing the container over 
boiling water. Beat one cupful of heavy 
cream until stiff, and then fold into it one 
cupful of mayonnaise. Add the dissolved 
gelatine and beat well. Meanwhile combine 
one cupful of orange pulp broken in small 
pieces, three-quarters of a cupful shredded 
pineapple and three-quarters of a cupful 
strawberries cut in halves or quarters. 
Sprinkle lightly with sugar and add the 
fruits to the gelatine mixture. Pour into a 
mould which has been rinsed with cold 
water, cover and bury in salt and ice for 





Dressing the Spring Salad 


Continued from page 24 


favorite in England. White wine vinegar 
(a product from the juice of grapes) 
is distinctly more acid in flavor and needs 
dilution; while Tarragon vinegar and the 
spiced vinegar from sweet pickles give an 
unusual flavor which is often a welcome 
change. Some are averse to using vinegar 
because of its active principle, acetic acid, 
and substitute lemon juice, but this is a 
matter of personal taste and prejudice. 

Dressings made with oil are quite another 
problem and often present greater difficul- 
ties. There are two types—first, the French 
dressing, which is simply oil and vinegar or 
lemon juice combined with suitable season- 
ings; second, mayonnaise, which unites 
these same ingredients with an egg. Origi- 
nally olive oil was the basis for these dress- 
ings, but it is expensive and is often hard 
to obtain in the best qualities. Oils made 
from corn and from cottonseed are on the 
Canadian market and make excellent dress- 
ings. There is no objection to their use from 
either the hygienic or the dietetic point of 
view, and many who have not acquired a 
taste for olive oil prefer these substitutes. 

The simplest dressing made is the French 
dressing (fifth on the accompanying chart). 
The ingredients are combined by stirring or 
shaking vigorously. The French dressing 
bottle here shown, both prepares and serves 
the product, and at the same time adds a 
decorative touch to the appointments of the 
table. Vinegar is poured in to the level 
shown, then oil to its level; the seasonings 
are added and a vigorous shaking com- 
pletes the French dressing. If one wishes, 
this may be prepared in larger quantities 
and kept in the refrigerator, a generous 
mixing being all that is needed before it is 
served again. 

There are endless variations of this 
simple theme; tomato (either as chili sauce 
or catsup) adds an agreeable flavor; parsley, 
green pepper, and hard cooked egg may be 
used. Russian dressing and Spanish dress- 
ing are merely French dressing with addi- 
tional condiments. In fact, the cook who 
has a lively imagination and a well-stocked 
shelf of seasonings can produce any number 
of zesty combinations 

Mayonnaise is one of the supreme tests 
of a good cook, yet with an understanding 
of its principles, and with very little prac- 
tice, the housewife may feel assured that 
she can always produce that perfect thing 
a mayonnaise of smooth creamy texture and 
golden color. What is more, she may be sure 
that it will not separate. To the dry ingredi- 
ents are added the whole egg, or one egg 
yolk, and the whole mixture is thoroughly 
blended. Next the oil is added in small 
quantities and it is at this point that the 
mayonnaise is most apt to fail. The oil 


about four hours. Serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


crisp, white 


Frozen Date —Cheese Salad 


t 


Mash two cakes of cream cheese, or a 
slice weighing half a pound, to a paste. Add, 
to it one half teaspoonful salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful paprika, two tablespoonfuls 
chopped green pepper, two tablespoonfuls 
chopped pimento. Fold in one cupful of 
cream, whipped. Fill mould with this mix 
ture and freeze. In an electric refrigerator, 
the mixture will be ready in four or five 
hours. The length of time depends on the 
kind of refrigerator. If packed in ice, use 
one part sait to four of ice, and let freeze for 
two or three hours. 

Serve pats of the frozen cheese on lettuce. 
Sprinkle over with chopped nuts and garnish 
generously with dates stuffed with maras- 
chino cherries. Use a mild dressing. 



























must be added slowly, about one half tea- | 
spoonful at a time. An emulsion will be | 
formed with the egg, and once this first | 
smooth blending is accomplished, the oil 

may be added more rapidly. After a few 

tablespoonfuls have been beaten in, the} 
acid (vinegar or lemon) is added in small | 
quantities, alternating with the oil. Finally, | 
it may be added in quantities as large as one- | 
third cupful. When one cupful of oil has | 
been added the mayonnaise is complete, | 
though some prefer to make it stiffer by | 
adding another half cupful. The whole egg | 
usually needs more oil than when the yolk | 
alone is used, as the egg white tends to 

dilute the mixture, and more oil is needed | 
to stiffen it. What actually happens in this | 
preparation is that the oil is broken up into | 
very tiny globules and the egg yolk coats | 
each one of these, preventing them from | 
running together again. The egg yolk is a| 
natural emulsion, that is, it is a liquid mix- 

ture in which are suspended tiny fat drop- | 
lets and it is the agent which forms the | 
emulsion of the salad oil. If the cook is 

unfortunate enough to have added the | 
oil too quickly, and a separation has re- 

sulted, it is a simple matter to start again | 
with another egg yolk. The curdled dressing 
is gradually beaten into it and the desired 

creamy mixture results. One or two table- 

spoonfuls of old mayonnaise, which itself 
is a perfect emulsion, may be used instead | 
of the new egg yolk to save a curdled mix- | 
ture. 

While the ingredients may be cool it is | 
not necessary to have them ice cold as once | 
was the rule. In fact, quite as good mayon- 
naise may be made when the ingredients are | 
at room temperature. It is important, 
however, that the mixture should not} 
freeze. This breaks up the emulsion entirely 
and a curdled mayonnaise results. There is 
no reason why a bowl of perfect mayonnaise 
cannot be prepared in eight to ten minutes. 
Experienced cooks often complete the pro- 
cess in five or six minutes. This brings up 
another interesting point. Continuous | 
beating is not necessary; the preparation | 
may be left for a short time while the cook 
attends to other tasks. 

It is when the housekeeper varies the 
basic recipe for mayonnaise that she rivals 
the professional chef. The seemingly intri- 
cate dressings served in hotels—chantilly, 
chiffonade, Blackstone or Thousand Island | 
dressing —are, after all, quite simple. Black- 
stone dressing is mayonnaise with green 
pepper, catsup, hard cooked egg and various 
seasonings added. Thousand Island con- | 
tains whipped cream and additional condi- 
ments. Chiffonade incorporates vegetables 
in the form of parsley, red and green peppers, 
onion and olives, while Chantilly is mayon- 
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Pride of Ownership 


HEN she selects a 
Moffat her friends— 
who, mostly, own one 
themselves—ad mire her 
good taste and judgment. 











For beauty of line, qual- 
ity construction, positive 
efficiency, absolute econ- 
omy of cost in power used 
and cost of maintenance 
and repair, Moffats Elec- 
tric Ranges are incom- 
parable. 


Over 85,000 Women enthus- 
iastically recommend Moffats 
Electric Ranges—Have you 
a Moffat in your Kitchen? 



















Moffats Gold Medal Electric 
Ranges were the first in Can- 
ada to be Electra Porcelain 
Enamelled in Nile Blue, 
French Grey, Oriental Green, 
Yellow, Buff and Tyrian Rose. 


MOFFATS LIMITED, WESTON, ONTARIO 
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All housewives appreciate the absolute 
necessity of a handy and plentiful supplv 
of milk for cooking. Always have a supply of 
Klim in your cupboard, and you are prepared 
for any emergency. 

The new Klim is pure, full cream milk in 
the form of powder. Nothing has been taken 
away from the milk, except the water. Replace 
that water, and you have fresh milk again. 
Handy for use whenever required—always 
fresh—unvarying in flavour—keeps without 
ice. Ask your grocer. 


Send for free Book “Nationally Known 
Recipes.” 


KLIM 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 
115 George St., Toronto 





Do you deny yourself many 
dishes because they “disagree ?” 
A physician might tell you to 
eat them all! And avoid all 
distress from such indulgence with a harmless and efficient anti-acid. 
Not after every meal, nor even every day. Just often enough to neutral- 
ize over-acidity, and keep the digestive tract serenely sweet. 


It is not a medicine 
stomach 


Get acquainted with Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 
for dyspeptics! Just a creamy, milk-white emulsion every 
needs at times. Thousands have learned to depend on it whenever 
they’ve over-indulged; or feel nauseated, from any cause; or are just 
bilious. When starches and sweets overheat the skin; or turn too 
readily to fat. 


To get perfect results, get Phillips. Infitations do not act the same; at 
least no doctor seems to think so! 


lis PHILLIPS 
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Salads for Springtime 


Continued from page 20 
Salad Supreme 


Soak three tablespoonfuls of gelatine in 
one-half cupful cold water. Strain one can 

| of tomatoes through a rubbing 
| through as much pulp as possible. To the 
tomato juice add one cupful of water, one 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
| one medium onion chopped very fine, one 
| teaspoonful of vinegar, twelve cloves and a 
| pinch of red pepper Heat all the ingredi- 


sieve, 


% | ents together and boil for five minutes. 


‘A wonderful Cooking aid/ 


Strain the liquid, removing bits of onion and 
cloves, and add the hot liquid to the soaked 
| gelatine. When the latter is dissolved pour 
| into a ring mould and chill. When firm turn 
out on a serving plate and fill the centre 
| with the following mixture. Combine one 
pound of cottage cheese, one cupful of sour 
cream, one-half cupful chopped green pep- 
pers, one-half cupful chopped fresh tomatoes 

two tablespoonfuls finely chopped onion and 
| one-half cupful chopped celery. Season to 

taste with salt and pepper and, if desired, 
celery seed. Mix the ingredients thoroughly 
| and beat until light and fluffy. Pile lightly 
in the centre of the jellied tomato ring. 
Garnish with lettuce or watercress, and 
serve very cold. 


Ninon Salad 


Remove the skins from oranges and grape- 
fruit, break in sections and remove all seeds 
and membranes. Add French Dressing and 
chill thoroughly. Then arrange the sections 
attractively in a nest of crisp white lettuce 
leaves. Garnish with créme de menthe and 
maraschino cherries, and serve very cold 
with maple syrup and whipped cream 
dressing. 


Rice and Chicken Salad 


boiled rice, from which the starch has been 
thoroughly washed and the grains well 
separated, and cold cooked chicken, cut in 
cubes. Add finely chopped onions, chopped 
green peppers, salt and pepper. Marinate 
with French dressing and set aside to chill. 
Serve on lettuce with Thousand Island 
dressing. 


Jellied Spinach Salad 
Cook spinach as usual, then chop fine and 


Soak two tablespoonfuls gelatine in one- 
half cupful cold water. To one can of 
Tomato soup add an equal quantity of 
water, and heat to boiling point, then pour 
over the soaked gelatine. Put the spinach in 
one large mould or in several individual 
moulds which have been moistened with 
cold water and pour over it the hot tomato 
juice. Set aside to harden. Sprinkle a thin 
layer of finely chopped green peppers on 
top, then another layer of spinach and 
cover with the remaining tomato juice. 
When firm, turn out on crisp endive leaves, 
garnish with hard boiled eggs and serve with 
| sour cream dressing. 

| 


Riviera Salad 


Remove the skin and tough membranes 
| from three oranges, and break the pulp in 
| small pieces. To it add one cucumber cut 
| in cubes, one-half cupful sliced radishes and 
| One green pepper finely chopped. Marinate 
| with French dressing and chill. Serve on 
| romaine lettuce with mayonnaise. 


Mock Carrot and Potalg. Salad 


Mix cream’ cheese with just enough 

mayonnaise to make it soft and pliable, 

| then shaperit into finy carrots. Stick a few 
| sprigs Of parsley in the large end to resemble | 
carrot leaves. To cottage cheese add just | 
enough mayonnaise to make it stick to- | 
| gether, and shape it like potatoes. Roll in | 


Mix together an equal quantity of cold 


add butter, salt, pepper and a little vinegar. | 
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It Spreads or Slices 


You'll never tire of the exquisite, 
piquant flavor of Chateau Cheese. 
So different, so appetizing, so convenient to 
use—it blends in scores of delightful ways 
with old favorite recipes. Spreads and slices 
easily. 

Get a half-pound package today or write for 
our free sample individual package. 





“Let the CLARK Kitchens help you”’ 


For 
Growing 
Children 


CLARK’S 


PORK anuBEANS 


W 


) Rich in vitamines. Build 
bone and muscle--Ready 
to heat and serve. 

Sold Everywhere 
W.CLARK, Limited, Montreal 







Good Money 


For Easy Work in Your 
Spare Time 


‘ 
You can earn money quickly and 
pleasantly, taking subscriptions 
to THE CHATELAINE in 
your spare time. Find out how 
right now! 


Agency Division, The Chatelaine, 
c/o MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 
143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


How can I earn good money in my spare 
time? 
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Canada's Finest 


: Range 


Women’s ideas carried out to perfection in the 
MOST BEAUTIFUL RANGE EVER MADE 


25 Tested Recipe Cards 3" x 5" sent with descriptive booklet 
I p 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 


CANADIAN WESLINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Its time you knew 
more about wrist watches 


Your jeweller will tell you most wrist 
watch ailments are caused by dust 
entering into the movement. Gen- 
erally in the space around the stem. 


The Mars dust-tite feature closes the 
only opening where dust might enter. 
This feature assures for the first time 
an accurate small watch. 


You will find the illustrated booklet 
‘What every Woman should know 
about a Wrist Watch’’ interesting. 
Write for it. 


Ask your jeweller to show you the Mars in 
many beautiful designs. Prices from $25. 
up. Canadian distri s, The Levy Bros., 
Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


|dusttite 


Notice the Mars paten- 
ted shoulder which pre- 
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p Are you collecting the divi- 

oN dends you should be receiving 
= from your investment in 

home music . .. , 


....» particularly that music 
with the irresistible spell of 
rhythm that sweeps old and 
young alike to their feet with its 
coaxing appeal,—‘‘On with the 
dance, let joy be unconfined” ? 


Full dividends of joy can al- 
ways be reaped from that kind 
of music by those who have been 
foresighted enough to floor 
their homes with Seaman-Kent 
Hardwood ... “The best that’s 


made in every grade” 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SEAMAN - KENT 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Ff Home Music! 





naise plus whipped cream and currant jelly 
added, if desired. But why elaborate? The 
eager cook, with a supply of olives, pickles, 
parsley, pimiento, chili sauce and spices 
can produce an endless number of attrac- 
tive dressings which any hotel might be 
proud to feature on its menu. 

Now a word to the cook who still hesi- 
tates about beating the oil and egg to make 
the perfect emulsion. Flour may be used 
as the emulsifying agent and many minutes 
of beating saved. To one-third cupful of 
flour are added two tablespoonfuls of salad 
oil, the whole is well blended, one cupful of 
boiling water added and the mixture cooked 
until thick, and all taste of raw starch gone. 
This is accomplished most easily by cooking 
over boiling water closely covered, for five 
or six minutes. This mixture then is poured 
on one unbeaten egg, one cupful salad oil 
and the seasoning and acid. With a few 
turns of the beater a thick creamy dressing 
is formed. By actual test, less than one 
minute of beating is sufficient. This 

| “modified mayonnaise,”’ as it is caHed, is 
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lighter in color and has less flavor of oil than 
the usual mayonnaise. It is exceedingly 
simple to prepare, but the cooked flour mix- 
ture must be perfectly smooth before adding 
to the oil or the resulting dressing will be full 
of unappetizing lumps. 

Do you count the calories, look askance 
at sweets, starches and oils, and dread add- 
ing a pound or two to your weight? Then 
mayonnaise with whipped cream and salad 
oil are not for you. But this does not mean 
that you are doomed to salads dressed only 
with vinegar or lemon, for you may have a 
mayonnaise as attractive as any made with 
olive or corn oil. Simply substitute paraffin 
oil—it is not assimilated by the body, hence 
the only food value is in the egg. You may 
eat quantities of paraffin oil mayonnaise 
without fear of adding to your avoirdupois. 
The oil has a laxative effect and is a valuable 
addition to the regular diet. 

Whether your family likes its salad dress- 
ings boiled or of oil, there are kinds to 
suit every taste, and The Chatelaine’s 
Laboratory kitchen has prepared a special 
chart for your guidance in making them. 





Circus-toys, jointed and highly adjustable for many games and per- 
Jormances, give the child an opportunity of actual manipulation. 


Constructive Toys for Children 


| tent with their creation. Not only had the 
| boys planned what they desired to make and 
carried it out, but they had learned, through 
play, a valuable lesson in co-operation. 

While every child should have toys 
adapted to his age, he should never be over- 
whelmed with too many. It is better to give 
one thing at a time and permit him to ex- 
haust its possibilities than it is to confuse 
him with a plethora of materials in the midst 
of which he is so dazed that he can not de- 
cide which object to pick up first. 

At this age, the child often goes aimlessly 
from one attraction to another, deriving no 
true pleasure from his possessions and is 
often so bewildered that he ends by indulg- 
ing in wanton destruction. A very good 
principle to follow is to group the toys 
added from time to time about a central 
plaything which has a particular interest 
| for the child. 

I remember one child of this age, who re- 
ceived for Christmas a very fine set of 
domestic animals of which he became 
peculiarly fond. His mother who was very 
wise in the ways of children, bought him a 
barn for the cows and a kennel for the dog. 
On his own initiative he built a barnyard, 
which, with a house built of blocks, com- 
pleted the picture. Other toys can be 
similarly fitted into a constructive play 
plan. The automobile will suggest highways 
and villages; the train-bridges, tracks and 
cities; the dump truck, hauling and building 
activities. Almost any toy can be made the 
centre of a well planned scheme which will 
lead to self-activity, call forth imagination, 
inventiveness and ingenuity, and lead to 
the acquisition of skill in the handling of 
material. 





PLAY is the child’s work. Through it he 

grows and develops. Groos says, ‘‘Child- 
ren do not play because they are young, 
but are young in order to play.”” The play of 
the child is serious, and that very serious- 


Continued from page 30 


ness makes it of paramount importance in 
education. Through play all the latent 
powers of the individual are developed and 
perfected. It is therefore imperative that 
the right toy be given at the right time. A 
wooden or metal construction toy, which is 
splendid for the ten-year-old, is utterly 
useless for the three-year-old, and may be 
positively harmful. His inability to use it 
leads to enforced idleness while some more 
experienced operator puts it together, and 
if he has none but this type of toy the habit 
of idling grows. All children learn to do by 
doing. They must have the thrill of mould- 
ing the inanimate to their desire. Mechan- 
ical toys are, on the whole, a poor invest- 
ment, as, once wound up, they do all the 
work while the owner sits and watches. 

He may be interested for a time but very 
soon boredom overtakes him as it does any 
mere onlooker, and he seeks an occupation 
in which he can participate. These toys are 
inimical to busyness and may even lead to 
laziness, because they encourage a desire for 
entertainment without the expenditure of 
effort. Pre-eminently among toys, they lead 
to destructiveness. Pulling them apart to 
see how they work satisfies the child’s 
natural curiosity as well as enabling him to 
use them as he wishes, and because they are 
so quickly rendered useless they are a waste 
of money. It is well to keep in mind that the 
most adaptable toy will hold the interest 
over the longest period of time. That is why 
the brick-size blocks retain such a secure 
place in the hearts of children. They can be 
used for the manufacture of everything 
from a boat to a cattle pen, and have in- 
finite possibilities. Their use is circum- 
scribed only by the imagination of the child 
who does the constructing. Added to other 
advantages, they are easy to handle and 
can even be made by the small child for his 
own use. 

See also page 42 
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Cotton Stockings | 


Continued from page 22 


you,’ 

“Don’t speak of it,’’ said Peter, as he 
made ready to go. ‘‘As a trustee I’m partly 
responsible for the behavior of recalcitrant 
pupils to the teachers, you know.” 

He suddenly assumed an extremely profes- 
sional manner. ‘Good morning, Miss Cax- 
ton. I think that will be all right now.” 

He washed his hands in silence, and went 
quickly out of the office door. 


HERE is one thing more,” said Thomas- 
ina, anxiously, “‘you must wear a ban- 
dage on your leg, Wil.” 

Wilhelmina paused impatiently in the act 
of pulling up her thin pale silk stockings, 
and glanced at her sister’s right leg, still 
bound up, a few inches above the ankle. 

“Rubbish! It looks so ugly! Besides, 
who’s going to notice?” 

““You never can tell. There’s the principal 
for one. He saw it yesterday.” 

“Oh, bother! I’ll stick my leg up under 
my skirt if he comes in.”’ 

“But it’s too great a risk. Don’t be a fool 
Wil. Just take the precaution, for to-day, 
anyway.” 

“No. I won’t, there’s no need. Nobody 
else saw it, did they?” 

“*Yes!”’ 

“Well, who?” 

“Dr.—Dr. Dering,” said Thomasina. 

Wilhelmina, putting on her shoes, laughed. 
“Thom, dear, are you flat- 
tering yourself that the 
Chairman of the Board of 
School Trustees is going to 
make a special trip to one of 
the city schools to-day, to 
enquire after a minute acci- 
dent to the leg of one of the 
primary teachers?” 

“I—” said Thomasina, 
and stopped. Suddenly, in- 
explicably, she blushed. 

“It’s you who are the silly little fool, my 
dear,” said Wilhelmina. 


R. PETER DERING ran through his 

patients in the hospital that morning 
with his usual efficiency, but with a slight 
acceleration of speed 

He then started his car off up the hill, and 
carefully timed his arrival at the School at 
10.45, just as the dismissed classes streamed 
out into the playground for the mid-morning 
recess. Leaving his engine purring outside 
the side entrance, he sought the principal’s 
office. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mullaney. This is 
not an official visit, I just looked in as I was 
passing, on an errand for Dr. Jones.” 

A moment later, striding through the hall, 
he passed the open door of room No. 13. The 
bell for assembly rang loudly through the 
hall, and Wilhelmina, in her dainty summer 
dress, came out and met him face to face. 

He looked at her, taking in, in that swift 
glance, all the details—the pink pleated 
georgette skirt, and silken legs—and paused, 
conscious of a sudden chill. The sweet 
serious expression about her eyes, that had 
distracted him the day before, had entirely 
gone, and she locked at him without a sign 
of recognition. 

“Good morning, Miss Caxton.” Profes- 
sionalism and officialdom together sprang to 
his aid, and threw a business-like coldness into 
his greeting. ‘‘I hope you are none the worse 
for yesterday’s adventure.” 

Wilhelmina was admirably quick-witted 
In a flash her right foot slid behind her left, 
while she replied, summoning up the type of 
manner and smile suitable to the occasion, 
with a wild guess at his name. 

“Thank you, I am quite all right to-day, 
Dr. Dering.” 

She could not tell whether or not he had 
seen the guilty leg 


RS. DERING lay back in her long 
garden chair and sipped her tea, look- 
ing meditatively over the blue rim of her cup 
at her son. She was that extremely rare and 
interesting thing, a very pretty and very 





wide-awake old lady. Her hair was of the 
whitest, her cheeks of the pinkest, and her 
eyes were of asea-blue that could still change 
in a moment, from a placid sunshine to the 
very dark gray of clouds. 

They changed now, almost to gray 
spoke. ‘‘Peter.”’ 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“You are very pre-occupied.” 

Peter took his pipe out of his mouth and 
cleared his throat. 

eae 

She waited without answering, and he | 
presently went on, as she had known he 
would. 

_ “I—er—I have a very difficult case on 
just now.” 

“The same one?” 

“‘What do you mean?” 

He stared at her, ready to be both suspi- 
cious and amused. 

“T mean the one that started early in 
July—” said Mrs. Dering. ‘‘at that School- 
board meeting.” She looked at him with an 
inimitable expression of affection and | 
challenge. ‘You can’t lie to your Mother, 
Peter!” 

Peter smoked furiously for a few seconds, 
and then looked at her with a twinkle in his 
eye. He took his pipe from his mouth and 
knocked out the ashes. ‘‘All right, Mother. 
I throw down my arms! What do you want 
to know?” 


as she 


| 
| 


“All about her,’”’ said 
Mrs. Dering. | 
“All right then,” said | 


Peter. “To begin with, I’m | 
utterly, and completely. and | 
head over ears—” | 

“IT know.” 

“Seriously, Mother.” 

“Well?” 

“But it is not well!” said 
Peter. 

He finished the story, and 
lay back with his arms under his head. 

“What do you make of it? A clever 
actress, or a dual personality, or what?” 


BET WEEN the end of September and the 
first snow-fall two or three things hap- 
pened that were worth noting among this 
small tangled skein of human events. 

For one thing, Wilhelmina Caxton failed, 
for about the hundredth time in her life, to 
keep her resolution of turning over a new | 
leaf. 

Once she had got over the sobering effect 
of her lover’s departure for the Antipodes, 
the old lure of dress and dancing caught at 
her again with added power. She plunged 
headlong into the whirl of Vancouver’s 
autumn gaieties, and led a hectic life of late 
nights, upon which a run of appalling head- 
aches failed to have more than a momentary 
check. 

The school trustees began to gather black 
brows over her frequent requests for a substi- 
tute, and for the first time in her life, she 
encountered an inspector, whose icy manner 
gave warning of the nature of his coming 
report. 

At home. Thomasina, sickening at the 
growing heat and frequency of the quarrels 
between herself and her sister, began to take 
refuge in silence, and one or two white hairs 
arrived with startling suddenness among her | 
dark red curls. 

Dr. Peter Dering went off to Europe to 
attend a medical conference, and, last of all, 
Mrs. Dering. in her son’s absence, discov- 
ered a new and delightful little place in town 
for lunch and tea. 

Ten days before Christmas Peter’s | 
Mother waylaid him on the way to his car. 

“Peter—what are you doing this after- 
noon? Are you very busy?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘Why, Mother?” 

“I have to go to town, I simply must 
finish up my Christmas shopping, and I 
don’t know how I’m going to carry all my 
parcels.” | 
He smiled. ‘“‘What a pathetic voice!’ Does | 

| 


that mean you want me to conie in and 
fetch you?” 
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Drink Ovaltine 
for health—the 
year ‘round. 
60c, 90c, $1.50 
and special 
family size, 
$5.25, at all 
druggists. It is 
economical to 
buy the larger 
sized tins. 


OQVALTINE 


ENABLES MOTHERS TO BREAST-FEED 
THEIR BABIES 


Made in England by 
A. WANDER LIMITED 


“She looks old 


enough 


his mother 


UT actually she is five years younger 
than her husband! 

And the pity of it is that, in this en- 
lightened age, so often a woman has only 
herself to blame if she 
with her husband—and with her women 


friends. 


Today there need be no misconception 
of the facts. The makers of “ Lysol” Dis- 
infectant offer you a booklet called “The 
Scientific Side of Health and Youth,” 
which gives the correct information and 
simple rules which every woman should 
have for constant reference. 
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‘fed is best fed 


Nine feeding means so much to a 
baby’s health and happiness. Doctors the 
world over encourage mothers to breast-feed 
their children. It is nature’s way and artificial 
feeding can never take its place. 


But special and extra nourishment is needed to ensure 
adequate maternal milk. Take Ovaltine, the delicious 
tonic food beverage before and during the nursing 
period. 


Ovaltine, prepared from ripe barley malt, fresh eggs 
and creamy milk, is just the type of concentrated 
nourishment needed. Easily digested, quickly absorbed, 
it furnishes a plentiful supply of rich milk in a per- 
fectly natural way. Ask your doctor. 


Send the coupon for a generous 
trial tin of Ovaltine 








A. WANDER LIMITED, 






455 Sing St. West, Toronto. 
Please send sample of Ovaltine. 10 
cents is enclosed for packing and 
postage. 
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professional advice, written for women by 
a woman physician. It is free. Simply 
send the coupon below. The booklet will 
reach you in a plain envelope. 

In the meantime, don’t take needless 
chances. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant today at your drugstore. Com- 
plete directions come with every bortth 


It is sound 


Lysol (Canada) Limited, distributed 4) 
LEHN & FINK (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


yellow carton 


This coupon brings you “ The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 


LEHN & FINK (Canada) Limited 


Dept. 55, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 
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HE child’s first toys should aid in the 

development of his sense perception 
| He has to and wants to learn the difference 
between hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
light and dark. His toys therefore should be 


One of the fine thin Ss of the type which will help him to acquire 
; this knowledge and because everything 
of life all of us can have which he touches is almost sure to find its 


way, to his mouth, the primary considera- 

r ( % tion in buying toys for the baby is “Will it 

Good ea Sea wash?” Suitable toys for the infant age are 
Chase & Sanborn’s 


a bone ring, colored ball, soft rubber ball, 
washable stuffed animals, washable soft 
doll, celluloid rattle. 

When the child is learning to creep and 
walk, he needs toys to aid him in gaining 
control over his body and over the material 


if the home environment is scanned, it will 
yield many excellent play things—clothes 
pins, a wooden spoon and pie plate with 
which to make a noise, and various other 
kitchen utensils. Such toys as the larger 
balls which he will have great fun rolling and 
chasing, large blocks to shove about and 
develop his muscles, a kiddie car or a shoo- 
fly rocking horse in which to rock himself 
with safety, are suitably educative and 
interesting. 

This is the time to provide him with be- 
lo..gings which are peculiarly his own—a 
smal) chair and table which he alone uses and 
a place to play and keep his toys where other 
members of the family do not intrude. A 
playroom with low cupboards easily reached 
is the ideal. Here the child can spend all the 
time he wishes in uninterrupted play and so 
learn habits of concentration which will 
stand him in good stead later on. A place 
for his toys will also help in the acquisition 
of habits of orderliness that will save valu- 
able time and much adult displeasure. In 
one household, personally known to me, 
where a numerous family kept space at a 
premium, a serious behavior problem was 
solved by supplying the son of the house 
with a clothes basket for toys and marking 
off with chalk a corner of the dining room for 
his use alone. It is most desirable that a 
part of each day be spent by each child in 
his own company, when he will depend for 
amusement on himself. Otherwise he is apt 
to develop into the unhappy individual who 
cannot be content at any time without 
companionship, who is incapable of even 
going alone to buy a handkerchief. 

From the time he can walk the child will 
enjoy toys that give him skill in climbing 
and balancing, and those which he can 
mould to represent his ideas. A small flight 
of steps and a board raised from the ground 
but firmly anchored at both ends supplies 
endless purposeful occupation. A sand box 
full of clean sand and supplied with a 
variety of dishes with which to shape it, 
and a sieve through which it can be sifted, 
is an essential piece of outdoor equipment, 
and all children appreciate a sand table on 
wheels for indoor use. Common white 
beans which can be poured from bottles into 
a box, large and small peg boards with 
colored pegs, colored beads of different 
shapes and sizes to thread on a lace, small 
color cubes with which to build, or tinker toy 
sets of the simple kind which can be taken 
apart and put together, are all a source of 
infinite joy and give excellent training to eye 
and hand. Large hollow blocks with which 
to construct bridges and other works, and 
boxes large enough to use for houses, are 
good, 

Dolls and domestic utensils of small size 
such as a broom, sweeper and dust pan are 
very acceptable. Most popular of all are the 
brick size blocks. These are a particularly 
good investment as they are most adaptable 
and retain popularity and indefinitely. 

At four years of age, every boy and girl 
should have a set of tools, and plenty of 
wood on which to use them. Toy tool sets 
which can be bought for the same outlay as 
one good tool, are a mistake. Here quality 
is a decided economy as good tools last a 
lifetime. It is not necessary to buy the whole 
| outfit at once; a saw, hammer, square and 
| screw driver make fine beginning. If it is 
possible to have a work table, so much the 
better. An old kitchen table with the legs 
shortened to make it the proper height 
| makes an inexpensive and efficient one. A 


Embroidered Baby 
Layettes “\_» 


‘To order embroidered layettes shown on 
page 37, write to 
ViviAN LEE 
of Royal Society, 

19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
Mention number of patterns in which 
you are interested and Miss Lee will tell 
you the shop nearest you where they may 
be obtained. 

All packages contain sufficient boiling 
dye floss to complete the pattern. 
This is an exclusive Chatelaine Service. — 
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chest for the tools, a box divided into 
compartments for the various-sized nails 
and screws, and a basket or shelf for the 
wood, are desirable. Later a vise, to hold the 
wood steady for sawing, and such tools as a 
brace and bit, drills, gimlet, and plane can 
be added. Some guidance in the use of this 
equipment is essential and the parent can 
prove his real value by suggestions and help 
in the mastery of the implements. 

An excellent indoor and outdoor gym- 
nasium can now be obtained, which will 
clamp to any doorway or arch. It is a fine 
piece of equipment for the four-year-old 
There are three interchangeable parts—a 
swing, a trapeze, and flying rings. The 
interest in this toy will endure for many 
years. In addition.a tricycle or scooter 
supplies plenty of scope for the motor 
activity which the age demands. Boys and 
girls both, are interested in the doll, doll’s 
bed and doll carriage, around which so many 
imaginative plays can centre. 

Up to this age, the child needs only toys 
which give the suggestion of the object 
represented and those strongly enough made 
to stand plenty of rough handling. The fine 
finish and realistic qualities demanded later, 
are not appreciated. At the age of five, the 
child begins to discriminate and then toys 
must more nearly approach the ideal. 

Dolls must resemble real people. China 
dishes, instead of metal are demanded. The 
child turns a more critical eye on the product 
of the workshop and requires more of himself 
as well as his toys. Some of the build-your- 
own toys which come complete except for 
the constructing, are excellent. A large 
blackboard with colored chalk, drawing or 
wrapping paper with crayons, paint and 
brushes, scissors, paste, old magazines, and 
a scrap book aid the workshop in keeping 
little hands busy. Realistic animals to use 
in imaginative play, a paper village to cut 
out, paste up and use for town planning, in 
the sand, are good. A football provides 
healthy exercise. Dominoes, checkers, and 
other games are absorbing, but care should 
be taken not to choose games which will 
arouse the gambling spirit. 

Musical instruments appeal. <A _ xylo- 
phone, drum, tambourine, or whistle can be 
bought at any toy shop or can be made at 
home with adult aid and the exercise of a 
little ingenuity. A wooden bowl with a 
sheepskin tightly stretched over its top 
makes an excellent drum. Whistles can be 
made of reed, and even a xylophone is 
possible if thin flat pieces of wood, cut in 
graduated lengths are placed on a triangular 
base. 

Pets are a decided asset. A dog, cat, gold 
fish or a canary, for which the child is 
responsible and for which he cares, is im 
mensely valuable from an _ educational 
standpoint. The companionship of a living 
plaything gives a sense of responsibility and 
inculcates a love and appreciation of animals 
which can be gained in no other way. 

From eight years on the child’s interest is 
centred more in companions than in toys 
so that games take the place of toys in play. 
For indoor occupation the more complicated 
build-your-own toys are excellent. Wooden 
and metal construction toys provide interest, 
and a small chemical laboratory for experi 
ments is a fine introduction to science. Girls 
enjoy sewing, weaving and modelling. 

It is not necessary to provide any child 
with all the play equipment mentioned. A 
choice should be made of a few in each 
group and the boy or girl encouraged to 
make the utmost use of those chosen. The 
danger of too many playthings can not be 
over-emphasized. Enough well made, care- 
fully chosen toys to keep the child occupied 
is the ideal. Canadian sources for obtaining 
toys mentioned in this article, may be ob- 
tained by sending an addressed and stamped 
envelope to the author, in care of The 
Chatelaine 
Books for reading:- 

Joseph Lee, ‘Play in Education.” 

Luella Palmer, ‘Play Life in the First Eight 
Years.” 

George Johnson, 
Games.”” 

Satis Coleman, ‘‘Crealive Music for Children.”’ 

Charlotte G. Garrison, ‘‘ Permanent Play Ma 
lerials for Young Children.” 


“Education by Plays and 
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Romance Woven Into Rugs 


NCIENT moated castles! Pageantry 
and high adventure! Romantic Olde 
England! It was in this period, centuries 
ago, that the Barrymore Rucs of today. 
had their beginning. 

‘The gay and colourful romance of the 

past is woven into BarryMorEs. You will 
es |. feel this when you see the new patterns at 
~*, present shown in leading housefurnishing 
stores. There are Wilton, Axminster and 
Saxony qualities in the BARRYMORE 
Guaranteed Rug selection. 

Bring BARRYMORE RuGs into your 
home, and with them a bit of the romance 
that lived in the glorious early ages. 

Designed, woven and guaranteed by 


TORONTO CARPET MFG. CO., LIMITED, 
Toronto Established 1891 Canada 
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ire 
you afraid 
to step on 


Do the scales shout 
a warning to 
you? 


Se 


Does everything you 
eat seem to turn to added pounds? Do the figures on 


Ir your weight going up and up? 
the scales shout a warning to you? 


Then you should give natural bran an important place in 
your eating. Tillson’s natural Bran is nature's roughage. 
It gives you the bulk that satisfies the hungry stomach yet 
does not add to weight because it is low in calories. Its 
minerals tone the system... its vitamines help the digestion 
of other food... its fibrous roughage sweeps the intestinal 
tract clean of lurking waste and poisons. 


Tillson’s natural Bran is the natural coating of clean soft 
winter wheat, not cooked or mixed with any other parts of 
the grain. Once a day, at least, eat it in delicious muffins, 
cookies or bran bread. Or sprinkle it on other cereals or 
fruits. Tested recipes in every package. 


i If you are striving to reduce, you will find that Tillson’s 
. natural Bran will replace many of the high-caloried foods in 
your diet. By stimulating the whole alimentary tract it will 
give you the buoyant health that does away 
with drowsiness and makes physical and 
mental activity welcome to you. 


Tillson’s 
natural 


Bran 


! Not cooked 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH AND SASKATOON 
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good 


Villson’s 


For daily 
health eat ° 
natural Bran —the 
100% bran in big 
dustproof packages. 


Not treated 





“Do you mind?” 

“Mind!” said Peter. ‘‘Of course not! 
Where shall I come for you?”’ 

“T have found the cosiest little place in 
the world,” said Mrs. Dering. “It is on 
Robson Street, and is called ‘The Tinker 
Bell Tea Rooms’. Please come there for me 
at three o’clock.”’ 

“And, oh!”’—she called him back again. 
‘‘Just a minute Peter, please!” 

“Yes?” 

“Would you mind going in on your way 
past Hudson School to ask Miss Caxton for 
the list of names she promised me for 
Christmas hampers?” 

“Certainly.”” His face was quite uncon- 
cerned. “Any more errands before I go?”’ 

“Thank you—-no—that is all.”’ 

After he had gone she breathed a little 
sigh of relief. 


ENNY came into the tiny kitchen of the 
rise Bell Tea Rooms and laid down her 
tray. ‘Two teas, and two orders of hot 
buttered toast.” 

Thomasina looked up from the delicate 
task of icing a Christmas cake. 

“Three o’clock—that’s early for tea! 
Christmas rush beginning, Jenny! You 
attend to it please. I can’t leave this.” 

“It’s the pretty old lady again,” said 
Jenny, busy with bread and butter. ‘‘She’s 
so often in now—says our buttered toast is 
the best she’s ever tasted. Always hot, 
she says—and that lovely golden brown!”’ 

“Flattering you, Jenny!” 

“Don’t you believe it, Miss Caxton! She 
told me the other day she must have a talk 
with you soon. She wants you to make some 
of your specials for her—Tinker Bell tea 


| cakes, for a party she’s giving.” 


“Delighted!”” said Thomasina absent- 
mindedly. She was absorbed in dropping a 
minute silver ball into the centre of each 
little sugar bell ’round the rim of the cake. 
“If only we could rake in a steady rush of 
orders like that, Jenny, the Tinker Bell 


would soon be buying victory bonds.” 


“Oh, Miss Caxton!” said Jenny, with 
mild jubilance. She deftly poised the tray, 
and slipped out of the kitchen. Her move- 
ments were very light and swift, like those 
of a little bird, Thomasina often gave secret 
thanks for the comfort of Jenny during the 
tragic weeks of that long, dark winter. 

“The old lady has a gentleman guest,” 
said Jenny returning. ‘Very tall and big, 
he is. He came ina car. I expect it’s her 
son, come to fetch her. She has an awful lot 
of parcels. That’s why she wanted the two 
orders of toast.” 

“Oh, Jenny, you are funny!” said Thomas- 
ina. She stood back for a moment, with 


| head on one side, observing her handiwork. 
“The best I’ve done yet, Jenny! Look at it. 


Tinker Bell Christmas cakes are coming into 
their own at last, aren’t they? We've sold 


| eight already!” 


“You bet!” said Jenny. 

“T’ll put it in the window now,” said 
Thomasina. 

She took the cake up carefully, and 
carried it through the shop to the window. 

On her way back she passed the only 


| occupied table in the tea room, and came 
| face to face with Dr. Peter Dering—eating 
| buttered toast! 


Mrs. Dering put her cup down, and spoke 


| in her most ordinary tones. 





“I forgot to ask you for that list of 
hampers, Peter,’’ she said. ‘‘Did you get it 
for me?” 

But Peter made no reply. He was staring 


| after Thomasina’s vanishing figure as if he 
| had seen a Christmas ghost! 


FASTER came and went, and Spring 


passed on her way. 

After the shock of Peter’s Christmas visit 
Thomasina heid her breath in suspense for 
weeks, but as time went on, and Mrs. 
Dering remained a faithful and apparently 
innocent adherent of the Tinker Bell, 
Thomasina’s alarm began to subside. 

Then suddenly a bolt shot out of the blue. 
Wilhelmina, one afternoon, early in May, 
preparing to leave school, suddenly found 
herself invaded by the unwelcome presence 
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of another member of the staff—Miss 
Harmon, by name. 

The latter, a common little person, utterly 
tactless, but a good teacher, and gifted with 
a superabundance and overflowing kindness 
of heart, had always been a béte noir to 
Wilhelmina. She came in now, closed the 
door, and fidgetted ‘round Wilhelmina’s 
desk. “Say, Miss Caxton. I want to speak 
to you.” 

ey a. 

Wilhelmina did not try to hide her bore- 
dom. 

“It’s just this—’ said Miss Harmon, 
imperviously, seating herself on the table— 
“I’m sorry for you, you poor kid. What 
with staying away from school so much with 
your bad heads, and all! I’ve always thought 
quite a bit of you, so I made up my mind to 
come along.” 

“What for?”’ asked Wilhelmina. ‘Any 
mention of her headaches always made her 
resentful. 

“I won’t mince matters,’’ said Miss 
Harmon. “Unless there’s a—a—change 
I’m pretty sure you’re going to get the sack 
in June.” 

Wilhelmina stood stock still. ‘“‘Where did 
you get that from?” 

“Beta Hutton told me.” 

“Leaky trustees and their leaky daugh- 
ters,”’ said Wilhelmina cuttingly, ‘‘are like 
anonymous letters—not worth noticing.” 

“Maybe not—-I give it to you for what 
its worth.” 

“Wilhelmina gathered up her purse, and 
pulled on her hat. 

“I appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
passing on the little piece of news—but it so 
happens that Miss Beta Hutton has been 
slightly misinformed this time.” _ 

“‘What do you mean?” 

“The School Board has already had my 
resignation,” said Wilhelmina. 
to be married in July.” 

“My, you’re a smart one!” said Miss 
Harmon admiringly. ‘‘There’s no flies on 
you!” 

After she had gone, Wilhelmina sat down 
and rapidly penned a letter of resignation, 
which she posted at the ferry. She stopped 
on the way through town at the telegraph 
office to send a cable to Mr. William Tetley 
in Australia—and then went home. 


[" WAS a stifling spring day. In spite of 
the pots of maidenhair fern in the win- 
dows and the bowls of roses on the little 
tables—a gift from Mrs. Dering the day 
before—the Tinker Bell Tea Rooms felt 
hot and close. 

Dr. Peter Dering pulled up his car before 
the door and entered alone. 

The tea rooms were empty. It was 
Jenny’s afternoon off, and Thomasina was 
by herself in the kitchen. 

Peter sat down at one of the tables and 
tinkled the little bell. 

Thomasina appeared. 

She was very pale, and her gray cotton 
crépe dress, with spotless wide white collar 
and cuffs, made her seem even paler. 

She came and stood before Peter, and 
looked at him as one looks at an utter 
stranger. 

“Tea and buttered toast, please,’’ said 
Peter. 

Long after she had served him and van- 
ished again into the silence of the little 
kitchen, Peter sat staring at the untouched 
food before him. 

Finally he rose, and with much determina- 
tion, strode to the curtain that hid the 
kitchen door, and pulled it aside. ‘‘Miss 
Caxton!” 

There was no reply. 

Peter dropped the curtain behind him, 
and went in. 

Thomasina sat at the table. Her head was 
down on her hands, and the tears were 
running through her fingers. 

Peter gathered her up in his arms. 

“‘Thomasina,” he said, “I came to pay my 
bill!’”’ 

Late in the evening she said to him. “‘But 
what really made you begin to love me?” 

And Peter replied, slowly, “I think it was 
the cotton stockings.” 


“I’m going 
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Accessories after the Fact of Canadian 
Springtime 


Continued from page 26 


other days, and in their stead appear the 
gloves trimmed with contrasting colors. 
Two (11 and 12) from Griffin Gloves, em- 
ploy fawn on honey-beige, the former with 
gussets and saddle stitching; the latter with 
lacing, piping and small cuff. Somewhat 
similar is (10) a silk glove. (St. Catharines 
Silk Mills), having a more flaring cuff and 
points for decoration. Another of silk (12). 
has the bracelet cuff of faille embroidered 
ribbon, a new and smart glove fashion from 
Paris. (St. Catharines Silk Mills). Ofcourse, 
all these may be had in other combinations. 

Next come the flowers of spring—amus- 
ing little bits of bright color, from the drip- 
ping drooping bunches of bell-like flowers 
as in (5), with the sheen of satin but made of 
velvet; to the small mother-of-pearl bou- 
tonnieres, an innovation, either in mixed or 
solid colorings, as in 19. Twenty is a camilla 
in imitation mother-of-pearl. (All from 
Ladies’ Wear, Limited). 

The business woman will delight in this 
organdy collar and cuff set (21), both simple 
and very much a la mode with its pipings 
and two-toned effect gained by the use of a 
second layer of the material exactly follow- 
ing the lines of the first. The collar ends ina 
point at the back and the cuffs button over 
the sleeves. (From A. T. Reid). 

Once again the triangle scarf is in favor. 
One of the very heavy silk crépe is particu- 
larly good as to color, quality, and the des- 
ign of its batik surface (22). An amber ring 
is used to hold it in place. (Ladies’ Wear 
Limited). The one shown is red and cream 
on white; but both triangles and squares 
may be had in many designs and innumer- 
able color combinations. Following the 
vogue of softer lines comes a scarf of vari- 
tone stripes on georgette, (23). A handker- 
chief jabot scarf it is called, and it comes in 
red, green and brown; pastel shades and 
black; white and gray combination; and 
stencilled floral designson silk crépe. (A. T. 
Reid). 

The Nip-O-Tam is a new sports cap of 
knitted silk (34), both good looking and 
practical; its crown pulled down at the side 
and held by a pin of gilt or silver. The beret 
(33) is also of knitted fabric, velvety in tex- 
ture with embossed brocaded pattern. (30th 
from Houlding and Coleman). 

“From head to foot’’ we must be smart, so 
our thoughts naturally travel from hats to 
shoes. A Cuban-heeled pump (3), chooses a 
buckle of silver and black for its sole decora- 
tion. It is shown in black patent, but may 
be had in other leathers such as the fashion- 
able tan calf, (Newport Shoe Company). 
This last matches the envelope purse of 
Canadian calf skin with tortoise-shell edge 
to its flap. (Canada Leather Products 
Limited). 

Of hazel calf combined with tweed leather 


is a shoe halfway between pump and Ox- | 


ford (1). It makes a strong bid for favor 
with its tendency to make the foot seem 
narrower and its cut-outs extending almost 
to the toe, lending coolness for summer. 
(Blatchford Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany). 

For sports wear is a white buckskin Ox- 
ford (2) combined with black reptile grain, 
also from Blatchford’s, which may be had 
in other colors and with leather or crépe 
rubber sole. 

A one-strap pump (4), scallops its edges, 
cuts itself on sandal-like lines and uses cut- 
outs and leaf motifs all for the sake of smart- 
ness. (From Newport Shoe Company). 


The most popular handbag of the day | 


seems to be the one neither large nor small, 
but just capacious enough to hold the many 


things necessary or unnecessary, dear to the | 


heart of women. Such an one is (8) of tan 
galuchat with centre panel and piping with 
covered frame of cocoa calf. The clasp, 
puller and centre frame are of gilt. Inside 
it is lined with moiré and divided into two 
sections. (Julian Sale). Alsoofcalfis (9), but 
this time in Toonawood is one with gilt 


frame and the very new rigid handle of | 
amber. It is lined with silk moiré, made in | 


maple and gray as well. (Julian Sale). 
Of soft morocco leather a semi-tailored 
bag comes in green, gray, blue, tan or red, 


with pipings, handle and covered frame of | 


self. In rainy or sunny weather a woman 
must look well turned out, and who would 


not, with such an array of attractive things | 


for ‘‘gray days’’ offered forsale? This trench 
coat is of ‘‘Duro Gloss”’ fabric (28), with 
bag to match. (Scott and Fitzgerald). The 
bag has a zipper fastening and inside pockets 
also closed with zippers, and may be put toa 
thousand and one uses. There is an um- 
brella (27) of the same material in red, blue, 


green-tan, brown or alligator gray, and some | 


in the alligator grain so much in vogue at the 
moment. (Irving Umbrella Company). 
Crooked umbrella handles for women(29), 
are again shown in a larger size, opaque, in 
Punjab (a new tan) with tips and ferrule to 
match. (Irving Umbrella Company). The 
smaller one of amber (31) with silk covering 
and medium-sized edge is in satin finish. 
(Brophey Umbrella Co.). Something new 


in coverings is one that employs graduated | 


stripes of beige and brown separated by 
lines of gold (30). The handle is of a pearl- 
like substance matching in color. 
Brophey’s). 
ribs; four and a half inches the proper length 





(From | 
Ten is the correct number of | 


for handles this season—so we are told. | 


The slim handle with blue decoration on | 


white (32), is a pleasing exception. (Irving 
Umbrella Co. ). 

Truly an array to make one feel gay, and 
the half of it is left untold! 
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RED SEAL CEDAR CHES: 
in your Dining Reoms 
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OST every Woman has in her 

“mind’s eye” the kind of home she 

will have some day. What a pretty 

picture it will make; what happy 
surroundings, the comfort and luxury of it all. 


But service and utility must play their parts in 
the building of the home-to-be. In the Dining 
Room this is particularly important. A Red 
Seal Cedar Chest in this room adds to its beauty 
and decorative features, yet it renders a valuable 
service in providing a safe storing place for extra 
linen and many other appurtenances so neces- 
sary to the Modern Dining Room. 


Indeed there is a place for a Red Seal Cedar 
Chest in every room in the house, including the 


Hall. 


Red Seal Chests are justly famous for their 
quality construction and finish. The designs, 
whether period or modern, are authentic. When 
buying a chest make sure it carries the Red Seal 


brand inside the lid. 


Stores in.almost every city and town in Canada 
sell Red Seal Cedar Chests. Ask your dealer to 


show the line to you. 


THE HONDERICH FURNITURE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Milverton : - Ontario 
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Kings 


Continued from page 11 


he was a tired old man, and he faced a new 
and terrible sorrow. 

Denny had become conscious of a change 
in the atmosphere of the whole castle. He 
had thought at first that it was in himself 
only, because it followed a night when he 
had had a strange and depressing dream. 
He thought his father tiptoed to his bed, 
and stooping, had kissed him. “I can’t take 
you, Denny ... but someday we may 
meet ...agam...“.....An@ Denny 
had awakened in the morning with a sensa- 
tion of disaster. He thought he saw marks 
of sorrow on the faces of those about him. 
His mother kept him by her all day and even 
let him go to sleep in her bed, holding him 
close in her arms. He understood that he 
was consoling her for some loss. The court 
attendants and ladies in waiting gathered 
in quick groups and separated hastily at 
the sound of a football. Denny felt whispers 
and rumors floating everywhere. He be- 
lieved if he had his butterfly net he could 
catch one and understand it. 

The King sent for Denny. The King was 
propped up among silken pillows in a golden 
bed hung with heavy brocades. Denny had 
never seen anyone in bed but his mother, 
who looked very pretty there. He decided 
that satins and laces were more becoming 
to ladies than to dear old men, but he was 
too polite to say this. He sat very big, to 
match the big chair they had put him in, 
clasped his little hands thoughtfully be- 
tween his knees, and waited. 

The King spoke with difficulty. Some- 
times he went off to sleep or was drowned in 
his thoughts, leaving a sentence half fin- 
ished. Denny put a foot on the end of the 
sentence to hold it down till the King had 
had forty winks and returned to finish it. 

“T am an old man, Denny, and old men 
are wiser than young blades... An old 
man can stand off from himself . . . look 
down and see himself for what he is, but a 
young blade is torn in shreds by the fires 
within him. Ah, well...” His voice 
shook, and broke. 

Denny caught the sentence down with 
a toe, and looked away so he would not see 
a king cry. 

“What I want you to remember is this. 
The great thing in life . . . the only thing 
that counts . . . is to do to the best of your 
ability the job assigned you. Whether king 
or peasant, life is about the same. No person 
can consider just his own individual inclina- 
tions . . . his own happiness. We aren’t, 
after all, individuals. We are a race of 
people. Each man has his place in line. A 
king must justify his position in line, and a 
common laborer must justify Azs position. 
There’s not such a difference in kings and 
plain men. Nobody is free.” 


The conversation had reached a word | 


that Denny could take in—‘‘free’”’ ... It} 
was that amazing state of which his father | 
spoke with bated breath. But... what! 
had his grandfather just said—nobody 
free? 

“You mean,”asked Denny, puzzling his 
little brow, and thinking of prisoners . . . 
“you mean there are bars around every- 
one?”’ 

“Yes, Denny, bars for all.” 





The King took his forty winks while this 
astounding fact sank into Denny’s life. He | 
must tell his father. It wouldn’t be any good | 
to run. The bars would run with him. Or | 
was his father right, and his grandfather 
wrong? It was hard for a little child to tell. | 
Had the old King, being a king, grown so 
accustomed to bars that he thought them 
everywhere? 

His grandfather resumed his wandering | 
discourse. ‘‘Matzu can always be depended | 
upon—hard as flint, and some call him over- | 
bearing. They will try to influence you 
against him, but he’s got the best head in| 
the kingdom—a master diplomat. That’s 
what counts. Remember that weakness and 
mismanagement here could plunge the whole | 
of Europe into war. That affair at Serajevo 
.. . SO in a manner the destiny of all 
Europe will rest with you.” 

Denny’s big, sympathetic eyes filled with 
sorrow. Poor Grandfather . . . poor dear 

. to think that he, a little boy, and very 
gentle, could set the whole of Europe into 
battles. 

“You must make up for the blunders of 
others. I may not speak with you again 
about this, Denny. We never know... 
but I shall watch over you . . . try to help 
you...” His voice trailed off, and an 
attendant touched Denny’s shoulder and 
beckoned, and they went away. 

Denny was glad to get away. Whew! It 
was pretty musty being a king, and he was 
glad he had made up his mind not to be one. 
He plodded up to his Sky Garden, feeling 
the need of its rare, high air, and wondered 
if his father would come to-day and tell him 
wonderful tales about the World of Living 
People. 

He sat thinking of his father, listening for 
his step, remembering how vividly he had 
come to Denny in the dream. Denny had 
not seen him since. And then . . . Denny 
knew! His mother’s grief... the air of 
mourning about the castle . . . his grand- 
father’s words ... he understood! His 
father was gone. He had got his argument 
good enough, and had taken the freedom he | 
so longed for. He was out—out in the world 
of Living People, carefree, and picturesque, 
and happy . . . the ‘Captain of his Soul!’’ | 

Denny tried to be glad, but the sky had 





The New Shorthand! 


Easier to learn than stenography 
....Jaster to use 





Speedwriting in 72 hours of 
study. 

You use only the ordinary letters 
of the alphabet. Speedwriting is 
simply a condensation of the Eng- 
lish language—but—a thousand 
times faster. 


‘OR years there has been 

.2 need for a new system 
of shorthand — modern, 
scientific, more rapid than 
conventional sign systems 
and more accurate—a sys- 
tem that could be learned 
easily and quickly. 


Thousands have Learned at Home 
Ali over the world, Speedwriters are 
astonishing experienced people by 
their speed, accuracy and the ease 
with which they have learned this 
new shorthand. No need to memor- 
ize confusing hooks and curves. You 
start using Speedwriting almost at 
once. Amazing speed is quickly 


developed. 

Free Offer 

to those who act quickly! 

If you will simply send in this 
coupon (without any money what- 
ever) we will send details of 
Speedwriting and free offer to 
those who act at once. 
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Now it is here—Speedwriting— 
the new shorthand. The business 
world has hailed it with enthusi- 
asm. It is increasing efficiency 
in offices everywhere. Busy 
executives use it. So do profes- 
sional men and women. Experi- 
enced secretaries as well as be- 
ginners are adopting it. They 
find they can actually learn 
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Perfection Ironer 


“You Sit Down to Iron” 













Irons Everything! 
Yes, Everything ! 
Dresses 
quickly and easily 


Men’s Shirts 


in a few simple 
operations 


Baby Clothes 
Ruffles 


It Presses 

Pleated Skirts 
Men’s Trousers 
with no 
















You Iron 
exertion. Ironing 
Day is made Iron- 
ing Hour. Valuable 
hours are released 
for other duties and 
recreation. 

Easy to operate—with a little 

practice you become expert. 

MAXWELL’S LIMITED 
St. Marys, Ontario, Canada 



























This coupon brings you “‘When Your Ironing Looks 
Like a Mountain.” 
MAXWELL’S LIMITED, 

Dept. I, St. Marys, Ont., Canada. 
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A home —a family—what more does 
life hold? When you do build— 
TEN/TEST Insulating Lumber 
means comfort, quiet, security, health, 
success and future happiness, in that 
home of yours. 


Let in all the sunshine, ail the fresh, 

clean air you want by doors and 
windows, but do not let in these ele- 
ments through the walls and roof. 


TEN/TEST stops the pen- 

etration of outside heat or cold 

as readily as rubber stops elec- 

tricity. The racket of street cars 
and automobiles, passing without, 
is deadened by TEN/TEST toa 
murmur. Your homeistruly then 
your castle. 


TEN/TEST saves 35% in 
your fuel bills. 


TEN/TEST is an ideal plaster 


‘or stucco base. 


TEN/TEST takes paint, wall 
paper, eg, and lends itself to 
every form of interior decoration. 


Your Lumber Dealer will tell you 
more or write Dept 11M 


| INTERNATIONAL 
| _| FIBRE BOARD LIMITED 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 
Gatineau, Que. Midland, Ont. 
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A motif from the Kate Greenaway wall-paper shown in the 
sketch of the little baby’s nursery. 


| Furnishing the Nursery 


Continued from page 7 


Nowhere is the consciousness of the 
| separate and dignified life of children 
| more keenly realized than in England, 
| and inheriting as we do in Canada much of 
the fine English home-tradition, we should 
do well to emulate the mother-country in 
the inviolability of the nursery, whatever 
change may come or go. 
The well-appointed and thoughtfully- 
planned nursery is not a luxury; it is a nec- 
| essary comfort where there are children. 
Children underfoot are as irritated by the 
constant confusion and lack of freedom of 

| the arrangement, as are adults by the con- 
stant interruption and noise. Neither 
children nor grown-ups can live at their best 
if their various interests and amusements 
are everlastingly mixed pell-mell. 

To enjoy each other, they need a certain 

amount of privacy and separateness ‘‘as to 


bed and board.”’ No child should be allowed 
to sleep in the same room with its parents; 
and by the same token, no parents’ rest 
should be subjected to the restlessness of a 
child or children. After the modern baby 
passes the night-feeding stage, he is capable 
of sleeping untended through the night, and 
usually does, unless seriously disturbed. 

So quarters for the children and their 
furnishing, goes far deeper than the mere 
selection of a quaint paper, the arbitrary 
introduction of ‘“‘bow-wows,”’ “‘pussy cats’’ 
and other symbols supposed dear to the 
hearts of children. It is a home—the first 
house of memory, through whose corridors 
the mind will wander many hundred times 
before its journey is done. When you furnish 
children’s minds, and there are no more 
sacred premises. 


Knitted Things for Out-of-Doors 


Continued from page 28 


HE two-piece dress is a close second to 
the three-piece costume, and is made in 
all sorts of enchanting styles. A corn-colored 
wool has gold and silver stars for adornment 
| in scattered design; the wool being so fine 
| that the silk threads are seen through, lend- 
ing an almost metallic effect; the pockets 
are an amusing detail. (Top right, right side. 
Ballantyn’s. ) 
Another two-piece frock obtains variety 
from stripes, almost shadow-like in quality. 
| They are of the same color as the frock, but 
| darker in value, the sleeves and skirt being 
| plain color. The neckline is diagonal in cut, 
finished with a narrow band and bow with 
long fluttering ends; a very charming whole 
| indeed. (Top left, right side. Knit-to-Fit.) 
A third has the “‘crew’’ neck line of ribbing 
| that lies flat about the base of the throat, 
| and ribbed cuffs and band at bottom of 
| jumper, which makes the wearing of it 
| bloused fashion possible. Fancy stitching 
| and lines of black and white are the simple 


trimming. It is made in pastel pink and 
other summer shades. (Top centre, right 
side. Monarch Knitting Company. ) 

Here is a pull-over which pretends to be a 
jacket and succeeds to all appearances. The 
belt of reptile leather, the square gilt but- 
tons, and cross over vestee are all touches of 
chic; while the groups of brown silk strings 
which edge collar, vest and bottom of blouse, 
skirt and sleeve are further decoration and 
serve as contrast to the fawn of which the 
costume is made. The fawn, by and by, has 
lines of various colors woven into it which 
give a certain vibrancy and life to a shade 
which might otherwise seem rather dead. 
(Lower centre, right side, Ballantyn’s. ) 

As to color and style, they are so varied 
that it is well nigh impossible to say that 
the three-piece costume leads; the two-piece 
is a very close second; that clothes for beach 
wear are slim and straight; that the pull- 
over is worn with a finely pleated skirt, and 
that the long coat makes its appearance. 
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Kings 


ein | Speedwriting 


he was a tired old man, and he faced a new 
and terrible sorrow. 

Denny had become conscious of a change 
in the atmosphere of the whole castle. He 
had thought at first that it was in himself 
only, because it followed a night when he 
had had a strange and depressing dream. 
He thought his father tiptoed to his bed, 
and stooping, had kissed him. “I can’t take 
you, Denny ... but someday we may 
meet ... again...” ...And Denny 
had awakened in the morning with a sensa- 
tion of disaster. He thought he saw marks 
of sorrow on the faces of those about him. 
His mother kept him by her all day and even 
let him go to sleep in her bed, holding him 
close in her arms. He understood that he 
was consoling her for some loss. The court 
attendants and ladies in waiting gathered 
in quick groups and separated hastily at 
the sound of a football. Denny felt whispers 
and rumors floating everywhere. He be- 
lieved if he had his butterfly net he could 
catch one and understand it. 

The King sent for Denny. The King was 
propped up among silken pillows in a golden 
bed hung with heavy brocades. Denny had 
never seen anyone in bed but his mother, 
who looked very pretty there. He decided 
that satins and laces were more becoming 
to ladies than to dear old men, but he was 
too polite to say this. He sat very big, to 
match the big chair they had put him in, 
clasped his little hands thoughtfully be- 
tween his knees, and waited. 

The King spoke with difficulty. Some- 
times he went off to sleep or was drowned in 
his thoughts, leaving a sentence half fin- 
ished. Denny put a foot on the end of the 
sentence to hold it down till the King had 
had forty winks and returned to finish it. 

“I am an old man, Denny, and old men 
are wiser than young blades... An old 
man can stand off from himself . . . look 
down and see himself for what he is, but a 
young blade is torn in shreds by the fires 
within him. Ah, well...” His voice 
shook, and broke. 

Denny caught the sentence down with 
a toe, and looked away so he would not see 
a king cry. 

“What I want you to remember is this. 
The great thing in life . . . the only thing 
that counts . . . is to do to the best of your 
ability the job assigned you. Whether king 
or peasant, life is about the same. No person 
can consider just his own individual inclina- 
tions . . . his own happiness. We aren't, 
after all, individuals. We are a race of 
people. Each man has his place in line. A 
king must justify his position in line, and a 
common laborer must justify Azs position. 
There’s not such a difference in kings and 
plain men. Nobody is free.”’ 


The New 








Shorthand ! 





Easier to learn than stenography 


.... faster to use 


‘OR years there has been 

_a need for a new system 
of shorthand — modern, 
scientific, more rapid than 
conventional sign systems 
and more accurate—a sys- 
tem that could be learned 
easily and quickly. 


Now it is here—Speedwriting— 
the new shorthand. The business 
world has hailed it with enthusi- 
asm. It is increasing efficiency 
in offices everywhere. Busy 
executives use it. So do profes- 
sional men and women. Experi- 
enced secretaries as well as be- 
ginners are adopting it. They 
find they can actually learn 


Speedwriting in 72 hours of 
study. 

You use only the ordinary letters 
of the alphabet. Speedwriting is 
simply a condensation of the Eng- 
lish language—but—a thousand 
times faster. 

Thousands have Learned at Home 
All over the world, Speedwriters are 
astonishing experienced people by 
their speed, accuracy and the ease 
with which they have learned this 
new shorthand. No need to memor- 
ize confusing hooks and curves. You 
start using Speedwriting almost at 
once. Amazing speed is quickly 


developed. 

Free Offer 

to those who act quickly! 

If you will simply send in this 
coupon (without any money what- 
ever) we will send details of 
Speedwriting and free offer to 
those who act at once. 


The Dearborn 
Shorthand System 


The conversation had reached a word | 
that Denny could take in—‘“‘free” ... It! 
was that amazing state of which his father | 


spoke with bated breath. But... what| 
had his grandfather just said—nobody 
free? 

“You mean,’’asked Denny, puzzling his 
little brow, and thinking of prisoners . . . 
“‘you mean there are bars around every- 
one?” 

“Yes, Denny, bars for all.” 

The King took his forty winks while this | 
astounding fact sank into Denny’s life. He | 
must tell his father. It wouldn’t be any good 
to run. The bars would run with him. Or 
was his father right, and his grandfather | 
wrong? It was hard for a little child to tell. | 
Had the old King, being a king, grown so 
accustomed to bars that he thought them 
everywhere? 

His grandfather resumed his wandering | 
discourse. ‘‘Matzu can always be depended 
upon—hard as flint, and some call him over- 
bearing. They will try to influence you 
against him, but he’s got the best head in| 
the kingdom—a master diplomat. That’s 
what counts. Remember that weakness and 
mismanagement here could plunge the whole | 
of Europe into war. That affair at Serajevo 
... SO in a manner the destiny of all 
Europe will rest with you.” 

Denny’s big, sympathetic eyes filled with 
sorrow. Poor Grandfather . . . poor dear 

. . to think that he, a little boy, and very 
gentle, could set the whole of Europe into 
battles. 

“You must make up for the blunders of 
others. I may not speak with you again 
about this, Denny. We never know... 
but I shall watch over you . . . try to help 
you...” His voice trailed off, and an 
attendant touched Denny’s shoulder and 
beckoned, and they went away. 

Denny was glad to get away. Whew! It 
was pretty musty being a king, and he was 
glad he had made up his mind not to be one. 
He plodded up to his Sky Garden, feeling 
the need of its rare, high air, and wondered 
if his father would come to-day and tell him 
wonderful tales about the World of Living 
People. 

He sat thinking of his father, listening for 
his step, remembering how vividly he had 
come to Denny in the dream. Denny had 
not seen him since. And then . . . Denny 
knew! His mother’s grief . . . the air of 
mourning about the castle . . . his grand- 
father’s words ... he understood! His 
father was gone. He had got his argument 
good enough, and had taken the freedom he 
so longed for. He was out—out in the world 
of Living People, carefree, and picturesque, 
and happy . . . the “Captain of his Soul!” | 

Denny tried to be glad, but the sky had 
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A home —a family—what more does 

life hold? When you do build— 
TEN/TEST Insulating Lumber 
means comfort, quiet, security, health, 
success and future happiness, in that 
home of yours. 


Let in all the sunshine, al the fresh, 

clean air you want by doors and 
windows, but do not let in these ele- 
ments through the walls and roof. 


TEN/TEST stops the pen- 
etration of outside heat or cold 
as readily as rubber stops elec- 
tricity. The racket of street cars 
and automobiles, passing without, 
is deadened by TEN/TEST toa 
murmur. Your homeistruly then 
your castle. 


TEN/TEST saves 35% in 
your fuel bills. 


TEN/TEST is an ideal plaster 
‘or stucco base. 


TEN/TEST takes paint, wall 
paper, panelling, and lends itself to 
every form of interior decoration. 






















Your Lumber Dealer will tell you 
more or write Dept 11M 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIBRE BOARD LIMITED 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 
Gatineau, Que. Midland, Ont. 
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A motif from the Kate Greenaway wall-paper shown in the 
sketch of the little baby’s nursery. 


Furnishing the Nursery 


Continued from page 7 


Nowhere is the consciousness of the 
| separate and dignified life of children 
| more keenly realized than in England, 
| and inheriting as we do in Canada much of 
the fine English home-tradition, we should 
do well to emulate the mother-country in 

the inviolability of the nursery, whatever 
change may come or go. 

The well-appointed and thoughtfully- 
planned nursery is not a luxury; it is a nec- 
essary comfort where there are children. 
Children underfoot are as irritated by the 
constant confusion and lack of freedom of 

| the arrangement, as are adults by the con- 
stant interruption and noise. Neither 
children nor grown-ups can live at their best 
if their various interests and amusements 
are everlastingly mixed pell-mell. 

To enjoy each other, they need a certain 
amount of privacy and separateness ‘‘as to 


bed and board.”’ No child should be allowed 
to sleep in the same room with its parents; 
and by the same token, no parents’ rest 
should be subjected to the restlessness of a 
child or children. After the modern baby 
passes the night-feeding stage, he is capable 
of sleeping untended through the night, and 
usually does, unless seriously disturbed. 

So quarters for the children and their 
furnishing, goes far deeper than the mere 
selection of a quaint paper, the arbitrary 
introduction of “‘bow-wows,” “‘pussy cats” 
and other symbols supposed dear to the 
hearts of children. It is a home—the first 
house of memory, through whose corridors 
the mind will wander many hundred times 
before its journey is done. When you furnish 
children’s minds, and there are no more 
sacred premises. 


Knitted Things for Out-of-Doors 


Continued from page 28 


HE two-piece dress is a close second to 
the three-piece costume, and is made in 
all sorts of enchanting styles. A corn-colored 
wool has gold and silver stars for adornment 
| in scattered design; the wool being so fine 
that the silk threads are seen through, lend- 
ing an almost metallic effect; the pockets 
are an amusing detail. (Top right, right side. 
| Ballantyn’s. ) 
Another two-piece frock obtains variety 
from stripes, almost shadow-like in quality. 
| They are of the same color as the frock, but 
| darker in value, the sleeves and skirt being 
| plain color. The neckline is diagonal in cut, 
finished with a narrow band and bow with 
long fluttering ends; a very charming whole 
indeed. (Top left, right side. Knit-to-Fit.) 
A third has the ‘‘crew”’ neck line of ribbing 
| that lies flat about the base of the throat, 
| and ribbed cuffs and band at bottom of 
jumper, which makes the wearing of it 
| bloused fashion possible. Fancy stitching 
| and lines of black and white are the simple 


| 


trimming. It is made in pastel pink and 
other summer shades. (Top centre, right 
side. Monarch Knitting Company. ) 

Here is a pull-over which pretends to be a 
jacket and succeeds to all appearances. The 
belt of reptile leather, the square gilt but- 
tons, and cross over vestee are all touches of 
chic; while the groups of brown silk strings 
which edge collar, vest and bottom of blouse, 
skirt and sleeve are further decoration and 
serve as contrast to the fawn of which the 
costume is made. The fawn, by and by, has 
lines of various colors woven into it which 
give a certain vibrancy and life to a shade 
which might otherwise seem rather dead. 
(Lower centre, right side, Ballantyn’s. ) 

As to color and style, they are so varied 
that it is well nigh impossible to say that 
the three-piece costume leads; the two-piece 
is a very close second; that clothes for beach 
wear are slim and straight; that the pull- 
over is worn with a finely pleated skirt, and 
that the long coat makes its appearance. 
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This time, ““Your Majesty!” 

Whatever could be the matter with 
Ganna, making such an undignified fuss? It 
might be highstrikes, and then again peach 
brandy. 

He patted her shoulder and spoke coax- 
ingly. ‘“‘There . . . there . . . Ganna. Get 
up. Someone might see.” 

Again the door was flung wide, and his 
mother stood staring at him exactly as 
Ganna had done. Was she going to flop 
on the floor? There was that strange look 
again. He had seen it on other faces turned 
to him . . . it made him feel remote and 
solitary and beyond the touch of any of 
them. His mother, pale as death, came to- 
ward him and gathered him in her arms. 

“Mummie . .. what... what’s the 
matter?”’ 

She bowed her head. 
mendous words. 

“Your grandfather is dead.” <A pause, 
while three hearts beat fast. Then other 
words fell distinctly in the sunny nursery. 
“You are the king.” 

There was an awful hush. All the toys 
stood turned to stone. Although he kept his 
eyes rigidly on his mother and did not see 
them, he knew the toys were looking at him; 
startled, sorrowful, almost accusing. Their 
look said, ““You are going where we cannot 
follow—we, your little friends.” 

He felt his heart twist unbearably inside 
his blue smock. 


It couldn’t be. It couldn’t have happened 
like this without warning. King! No... 
no... they didn’t mean that. With all 
his tall stepping he was only a little child. 
He didn’t know how to be a king. 

Ganna said, “‘Come, Your Majesty, we 
must get ready.” 

He was bewildered and confused. He still 
held Clowny in his hand. They had meant 
to round up the animals of the ark before 
night and herd them in . . . onto the gang 
plank ... heave ho! . He _ looked 
down at Clowny. Clowny still smiled his 
brave, sad smile. Denny put the little clown 
down. Heave ... h—o. .. He marched 
out of the nursery quickly, not looking 
back 4. <.. 

They bathed him and dressed him with 
extraordinary care. They must be taking 
him where his grandfather was. He couldn’t 
quite take in what they had told him about 
Grandfather. His mother was in a heavy 
black veil. Denny had on his favorite suit, 
blue with the shiny buttons. As they passed 
out, all the household lined up to see, and 
they cheered. Denny wanted to hallo back 
and to flick his fingers at them, but a terrific 
heaviness held him and he could only look 
at them out of his big brown eyes. 

The car went rapidly through the streets 
and stopped at the private entrance of a 
massive building. 

A great many dignified old men came for- 
ward and met them, conducting them 
through corridors until they stood in a small 
ante-room just outside a big door. Denny 
held fast to his mother’s hand. The feeling 
of engulfing disaster increased, as if, just 
inside that door, they meant to shove him, 
alone, into deep water and say swim. He 
began to comprehend that the ceremony 
centred about him. Had they brought him 
here to make him the king? Were they going 
to lock him in this great, echoing place, be- 
hind these iron doors, so he could never, 
never get out? Would they shut him in 
behind the bars when he loved the mountains 
and the clouds and the winds, and wanted so 
greatly to join the Worldof Living People? 

The corners of his mouth jerked down. 
He gritted his teeth to keep from crying. He 
felt very small among the many giant gen- 
erals. He longed to tell them that he didn’t 
want to be the king, but how could he have 
the courage to say it? His father’s words, 
spoken ringingly upon the Enchanted Roof, 
came back to him, and boosted his timid 
spirit. “Only a little courage. Denny... 
only the backbone to stand forth and say 
‘I renounce all this.’ ” . . . His father had 
been brave. He had had the courage. He 
would expect this of Denny. Denny choked 
back the tears and pulled his upper lip very 


These were tre- 


long, repeating the words to himself. “I 
renounce all this.”’ 

The big doors were thrown wide, and the 
group outside, forming into a solemn and 
imposing procession moved forward; stately, 
grave, ponderously impressive. At the head 
of this procession went Denny, holding harp 
to his mother’s hand, gritting his teeth to 
keep from crying, saying over and over and 
over... “I renounce all this. I renounce 
all this. I renounce all this.” 

The room was packed with people; all the 
state and church dignitaries, senators, 
regents, judges and deputies; faces and 
faces and faces. Every one of them looked 
directly at him. They were a long while, he 
thought, covering the distance from the 
door to the man in the red embroideries who 
seemed waiting for them. Their feet went 
scrunch . . . scrunch... scrunch ...and 


all the old men heard and glared right at | 


him, and there were spears and swords, and 
maybe guns. But he meant to say it. Even 
if there were cannons, he meant to say it 
“T renounce all this.” 

They had stopped before the red em- 
broidered man. Now was the time. Soon it 
would be too late. Now, ifever ... now! 
He opened his mouth .. . 


rapidly upward into his throat. He was 
going to cry—right in the eyes of all the 
world. 


The Red Embroidered Man began speak- | 


ing to him, and then . . . above the dron- 
ing of his voice . . . Denny caught a sound 
—a very little sound, but familiar. It was 
a thin, high bugle call . . . clear and singu- 
larly sweet. He glanced up. 


At the back of the house one of the big | 


windows had been tilted forward from the 
top to let in the breeze, and through this 
aperture Denny saw the crest of the blue 
mountain that he knew so well, with the 
white cloud sailing over. And as he looked, 
the castle rose from out of the mists . . . all 


gold and gleaming in the late afternoon sun, | 


and along the wall... tra-la-lala-la . . 
came riding a king on his white charger, and 
all his gallant army. Why, they were all of 
them kings! Denny could see them dis- 
tinctly now, and hear their voices and the 
ring of their horses’ feet and hear their song 
as they came riding straight toward him out 
of the mists. They were singing his coun- 
try’s national hymn. And the banners float- 
ing in the breeze bore . . . he could read 
every word of it... the motto of his 
ancient kingly house. 

Something stirred within him . . . some- 
thing powerful. The prancing of hoofs, the 
music, the call ofthe bugle . . . wasit there 
or here? Was it there on the wall of mists, 
or here in his veins? At any rate it was a part 
of him. And he knew with a rush of under- 
standing that these were his ancestors . . . 
these his own people. They were all the 
kings that went before him and made him 
what he was. And he saw that they were 


brave and merry gentlemen, daring and | 


gallant ... “Captains of their Souls!” 
They had stood up to their jobs; justified 
their positions in the line. They had not run 
away. 

He had a swift stricken vision of his 
father . . . a wanderer in a far land... 
who should have been a part of this proud 
and brilliant assemblage, and now forever 


barred. He had forgotten the faces about | 


him, forgotten his fright and the man in the 
red embroideries, as he stood in a trance of 


exaltation, watching the majestic caval- | 


cade of the past. 
The bugle sounded again, and the army 


of Kings came on. Suddenly, Denny’s face | 
lighted, he stepped forward and his hand | 


snapped up in sharp salute. He did not hear 


the wild cheering of the crowd nor hear their | 


cries of ‘“‘Long live King Denis!” He stood 
a tiny, proud figure facing the last rider in 
the line of kings . . . Now it was all right. 
He was not afraid. For, riding just ahead of 
him down the years, watching over him as 
he had promised to, would be his grand- 
father. 


and a terrible | 
thing! He couldn’t make a sound. Instead | 
of saying ‘‘I renounce all this,” a great sob | 
that had started in his chest was working | 
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. for every ounce 


the greatest comfort 


al 


pMorsfiel Blankets and Comforters 


Securely snug at night beneath the downy comfort of the 
Mossfield. Made throughout of pure virgin wool, the Moss- 
fields combine light weight with greatest comfort. The 
medium nap assures longest wear. 
Plaids, checks, solid tones or combinations—as you will. Gay 
colors and patterns await your selection. 


At most blanket counters the Mossfields may be 
had. For greatest satisfaction and economy insist 
on the Mossfield label. 


Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 













the Kiddie’s 
Bed and 
Playground 


with 


You! 














OOMY as it is, both for play and for sleep, when 
opened out and set up, the Kiddie-Koop occu- 
pies so little space when folded that it can be 

taken around like a piece of hand luggage. 

But it doesn’t take even that amount of effort to close 
or open. Merely unhook—and you can do as many others 
are already doing: Fold it up and slip it into your car 
(whether you’re going for a lengthy visit or just for 
the evening). Then when you get there, you have a 
safe, comfortable place the baby is used to, in which he 
can nestle down and leave you free to enjoy true 
relaxation. 


Would you know more about the Kiddie-Koop? See it at any 
better furniture or department store throughout 
Canada, or write us for Booklet 68. 


LEA-TRIMBLE MEG. CO. 


289-291 Sumach Street Toronto 2, Canada 
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No. 33 Table 


A NOTEWORTHY reproduction from the early Amer- 
ican — fashioned after Duncan Phyfe and hand- 
carved in solid walnut. One of our many distinctive 
pieces for Library, Living-room and Hall. 
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i) |Clowny with him, Clowny and his painted 


| gone leaden, and when he looked about him 
is what had been an Enchanted Roof he 
| saw only a cooped-up, dreary prison where 
one walked a beat and gazed through iron 
| bars. All the mz igic was gone .. . all the 
| | beauty, Denny a prisoner here. 

He buried his face in the cushions of the 
@ at and sobbed . . . a tiny. forlorn figure 
eating his heart out with loneliness and dis- 
| may. Even when he heard (as if to console 

| him) the bugles of the army that marched 
| so gallantly upon the wall of mists . . . he 
would not look. They were nothing to him. 
He was done with kings. He must grow up 
quickly. All his energy and determination 

| would be spent in planning how he, too, 
could get out and join his father. 

Wherever he went now he thought that | 
people looked at him queerly, speculatively. 
Ministers and deputies came up to the sunny 
nursery and talked with Denny and their | 

| eyes shot messages across his head. Addi- 
| tional tutors appeared to instruct him in 
| still other things, besides all that he already 
| knew. It was harder to learn now, because | 
|his mind was not on it. He missed his} 
| father with a fearful ache in his throat. He 
| missed the magic that no longer touched the 
| Roof. Trying to restore the old splendor, | 
| he took Clowny up and pretended Clowny | 
| was his father. But it didn’t work. Clowny | 
| could not rumple his wild hair, nor speak in 
a ringing voice of freedom. Clowny was 
|older than his father; Denny himself was. 
| His father had been very young. But there 
| was something in the painted smile of the| 
| little clown that helped Denny. He seemed 
| a brave doll. 
| Denny began making his plans to go 
| Whenever his gaze rested on the blue moun- 
| tains that marked the border line of his 
‘country, and on the white clouds that 
| winged their swift flight across the un- 
fettered space . . . Denny felt something 
|in his blood like the singing of birds. Yes 
he would go. Just the minute he was a 
bit older; just the minute he was a bit taller. | 


| He would fly as Father had. He would take | 











Is Your Garden Accidental 
or Deliberate ? 


EAUTY in the garden comes only from planning and selec- 
B tion—and elimination! With care and attention, the smallest 

backyard may be transformed into a place of delight and 
charm, a place where spring comes early and summer lingers late. 
Without intelligent interest, the loveliest natural site becomes a 
wild tangle. 


_ Information, simple directions in understandable terms, advice on 
the little problems that must be settled satisfactorily before your 
garden is developed to your taste and needs will be found in 

| 


Canadian Homes & Gardens 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now, or send $3.00 for a 
year’s subscription and keep in touch with all that is new and 
worth while in home and garden planning. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 
153 University Avenue, 
3 TT 0. lo icc pweagaeetseceered, é 1928 
: | Please send your Magazine for one year in its individual 
| envelope. I enclose $3.00 in payment of this order. 





smile of destiny. 
To precipitate this great event he started 
walking tall; shoving his head up into the air; 
| pushing on to man-size. And his thoughts 
'as he bent over his multitudinous books, 
| were always following his father, gone on a 
| quest of romance. How happy, happy his 
father must be! Could he have one tiniest 
|regret? Would he remember, when the 
| warm suns of the south kissed Italian roofs 
to splendor ... would he remember a| 
| little boy waiting alone on one? Would he! 
| yearn sometimes for the lighted castle win- | 
|dows, when... in a strange land... 
other castles lit their lamps? When he dined 
in a gay Paris restaurant and the orchestra 
swung into national airs and came, finally, | 
to his .. . ah, then what would he do?| 
What would his father do with the knot that | 
rose in his throat, and the tears that stung | 
his eyes, and that mad impulse to leap to his 








thing at the price of a greater? 
No, it could not be so. Being the captain | 
| of one’s soul must be the manly part . 
| braver than sitting on musty thrones and | 
twiddling musty thumbs. 


| 


ENNY had a new red scooter and the | 
June days were very fine for scooting. 
He could pretend, with Clowny clutched | 
| close, that here went an airplane Lindbergh- 
| ing it over the broad Atlantic, traveling the 
| route of clouds. A fine day and a fine game! 
He was ravenously hungry for the lunch 
which he had in the nursery. And after- 
wards, when his play hour came, he and 
| Clowny decided to round up all the animals | 
| of the Ark and herd them in before night ~ 
| elephant, sheep and beetle. Onto the pier | 
. up the gang plank . . . heaveho.. .| 
| in you go! 
Suddenly the door of the nursery was | 
flung open. Ganna, excited almost beyond 
recognition, stood there. She swayed and 
| her eyes made funny tricks. She said, as if 
she saw him hurt or dying, ‘‘Oh, my little 
| lamb!” And she came forward in a lumber- | 





eS || ing, blind gait and collapsed before him, 
bowing her gray head to the carpet. 


feet and shout? Had his father gained one | !SSPROOF. INc. 
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FJouches that Add 
Stile to Dresses 


By MAE. MARTIN 








You get so you 
just despise a dress 
when everywhere 
you go it seems to 
shout, “I am a last 
year’s relic.” A 
few touches have 
brought many 
dresses like that 
back into style. It’s 
amazing to see how 
easily they can be 
transformed by a 
few buttons, a lit- | 
tle braid and the | 
quick magic of 
home tinting or 
dyeing. 


You don’t need 
any experience to 
do home tinting or 
dyeing success- 
fully if you are | 
sure to use only 
true, fadeless, Dia- 
mond Dyes. Each 
package repre- 
sents the perfection of over 50 years of 
dye-making. Tinting with them is easy 
as bluing, and dyeing just takes a little 
more time. New colors appear like 
magic, right over the old colors. 

Diamond Dyes give the daintiest of 
the latest tints and the richest of the 
new shades, with never a trace of that 
undesirable redyed look which comes 
from inferior dyes. Insist on Diamond 
Dyes and save disappointment. 


My new 64 page book, “Color Craft,” 





| gives hundreds of dollar-saving sugges- 


tions for renewing clothes, draperies 
and rugs. It’s fully illustrated in colors. 
Write for your FREE copy, NOW. 
Address Mae Martin, Dept. 38, Dia- 
mond Dyes, Windsor, Ont. 
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Lipstick — “is 


A new, daring shade—waterproof—tit 

Stays on all day! Makes constant 

retouching a folly. 50c at all modero 
toilet goods counters. 


New York Chicago 





489 St. Paul St.W. 
Montreal Paris 
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Albert Soaps Limited, Mfrs., Montreal, 





Sn STORY WRITING 


One puoil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 

Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free, Write today. 

The Home Correspondence School 

Springfield, Mass- 
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Thirty-one Luncheon Dishes for May 
Being Recipes for the Luncheon and Supper Dishes | 


Given in “Meals of the Month” for May 


wife, luncheon or supper dishes present 

an opportunity rather than a problem, 
for they offer an excellent means of using 
left-overs, and, as such, may be so cleverly 
disguised as to beguile even the most wary. 
Don’t be afraid to experiment and try new 
things, for very often most delicious results 
are achieved in most unexpected ways. 

In planning economical luncheon dishes 
one is largely governed by the season. At 
this time of year eggs are plentiful, and 
consequently it is possible to serve them in 
many delightful and appetizing ways at 
relatively small expense. Fresh green stuffs 
are now coming on the market in abundance, 
so that jaded appetites may be stimulated 
in a variety of ways. The following recipes 
include both hot and cold dishes to tempt 
one’swhimsduring the changeable May days. 

Turkish Pilaf 

Pick over and wash one-half cupful of rice, 
then drain well. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a frying pan, add the rice and cook 
until it isnicely browned, stirring constantly. 
Carefully add two cupfuls boiling water and 
continue cooking until the water is all 
absorbed. Pour into the frying pan one can 
of tomato soup, add one medium-sized 
onion, finely chopped, and three-quarters of 
a cupful cold cooked meat or chicken, cut in 
small pieces. Continue cooking until the 
rice is soft and the meat heated through. 

Spaghetti and Cheese Southern Style 

Cook one-half pound spaghetti in boiling, 
salted water, and then drain well. To two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter add one table- 
spoonful flour, one teaspoonful salt, one-half 
teaspoonful mustard and a pinch of cayenne. 
Blend thoroughly, and then gradually stir 
into the mixture two cupfuls of milk. Cook 
for ten minutes, then add one teaspoonful 
Worcestershire sauce, one-half pound cheese, 
grated or cut fine, and cook over hot water 
until the cheese is melted. Add one cupful 
canned corn and one green pepper, finely 
minced. Stir the cooked spaghetti into the 
sauce, and pour all into a greased casserole. 
Sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs, dot 
with bits of butter and sprinkle paprika over 
the top. Bake ina fairly quick oven until the 
crumbs are nicely browned. 

Tomato Loaf 

Chop one large onion and brown it in two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter. Add one and 
one-half cupfuls canned tomatoes and boil 
for five minutes. Mix together one cupful 
bread crumbs, one cupful chopped, blanched 
almonds, eight large pimento-stuffed olives, 
finely chopped, one teaspoonful salt, one- 
quarter teaspoonful pepper. To these dry 
ingredients add four well-beaten eggs. Mix 
well, and then add the onions and tomatoes. 
Pour into a greased casserole and bake in a 
pan of water in a moderate oven one hour. 
Serve hot with Hollandaise sauce. 

Eggs au Blanqueltte 

Chop one small onion very fine and then 
cook it in two tablespoonfuls melted butter 
until it is yellow, but not brown. Mix to- 
gether three tablespoonfuls flour, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful nut- 
meg and one-half teaspoonful paprika. Stir 
these dry ingredients into the melted butter, 
blending thoroughly. Add gradually two 
cupfuls rich milk and cook until thick, 


“Es THE thrifty and ingenious house- 


stirring constantly. Cut six hot, hard- 
cooked eggs in quarters, lengthwise, arrange 
on slices of buttered toast and pour the 
sauce over them. Garnish with strips of 
pimento and parsley. 
Chipped Beef Ravigote 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in cubes and 
arrange a layer of them in a greased baking 
dish. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, cover 
fairly generously with chopped green pep- 
pers, and spread over a layer of chipped 
beef. Repeat, leaving a thin layer of pota- 
toes on top. Pour over one and one-half 
or two cupfuls white sauce, sprinkle the top 
with bread crumbs, and bake in a fairly 
quick oven until the crumbs are browned. 
Onions may be substituted for peppers. 

Cornucopia Salad 


Cut cold boiled potatoes in cubes, and to 
them add drained canned peas, horseradish, 
strips of pimento, and salt and pepper to 
season. Marinate with mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing and set aside to chill thoroughly. 
Meanwhile trim very thin slices of ham so 
that they are approximately triangular in 
shape, then roll as cornucopias and fasten 
with fine toothpicks. Fill each cornucopia | 
with the salad and arrange on a bed of crisp 
lettuce leaves. Garnish with olives. | 


Nested Eggs 


Mix cold mashed potatoes with just 
enough thin cream to hold together. Shape | 
into cakes, scooping out the top of each | 
slightly. Roll a strip of bacon around the | 
edge of the potato cake and secure it witha | 
toothpick. Break an egg into the centre of | 
each, sprinkle with salt and paprika. Place 
the cakes on a baking sheet or tin pan, and 
cook ina broiling oven, turningif necessary so | 
that the bacon and eggs are evenly cooked. | 
Serve hot, garnished with parsley. 


Halibut Rarebit | 


To one tablespoonful melted butter add 
one teaspoonful cornstarch, one tea- |} 
spoonful mustard, one-half teaspoonful salt | 
and a pinch of cayenne pepper. When 
smoothly blended stir in, gradually, one 
cupful milk. Cook for ten minutes, stirring 
constantly, but do not allow the mixture to 
boil. Add two cupfuls finely cut or grated 
cheese and continue cooking over hot water 
until the cheese is melted. Clean a halibut 
steak, removing skin and bones, place in a 
greased casserole and pour the cheese sauce 
over it. Bake for thirty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. 

Luncheon Circles 


To two well-beaten eggs add two cupfuls 
of milk. Using a cookie cutter, cut slices of 
bread into circles, dip the circles into the egg 
and milk mixture, and fry as French toast. 
Spread one circle with a mixture of cream 
cheese and chopped nuts, place a second 
circle on top, and on it arrange a slice of 
tomato with a spoonful of mayonnaise. 


Sautéd Tongue with Mushrooms 
Put tongue in a kettle, cover with boiling | 
water and cook slowly for two hours. Then 
remove the skin and roots and set aside to | 
chill thoroughly. Slice in half inch slices. | 
Dip each slice in fine, salted bread or 
cracker crumbs, then in a well beaten egg 
and again in cracker crumbs. Sauté in a | 
well-greased frying pan. Serve with hot 
canned or fresh mushrooms. 


{4 


OTe Eternal Question:- 


“What will it be to-day 7” 


—happily solved if youown a St. Charles Recipe 
Book and a supply of St. Charles Milk! Dozens 
of tested recipes for delicious creamed soups and 
sewuces, breads, fish dishes, salads, cakes, pastries 
amd tempting desserts to choose from. What- 
ever recipe you select will delight the entire 
family, being made with St. Charles Milk, pure, 
@eubly-rich, nourishing. 


‘THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 
Please send me, free, St. Charlies Book with 85 tested recipes. 
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Cuticura Treatment 
For Dandruff 


Part the hair and gently rub in Cuticura Oint- 
ment wntil the whole scalp has been treated. 
Let the Oimtment remain on for some time, over 
night #f convenient. Then shampoo with a suds 
of Cuticura Soap and warm water. (Do not rub 
Soap on the hair.) Rinse thoroughly. A light 
application of Cuticura Ointment to the scalp 
between shampoos is often beneficial. 

Each q ° 
a ae 
3SS™ Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 


















Tea 
SPAGHETTI 


With Tomato Sauce and Cheese 
ery tasty and nutritious—use instead 
of meat or as a vegetable or entrée. 


Simply heat and serve—most inexpensive. 6-28 
*“*LET THE CLARK KITCHENS HELP YOU" 






W. CLARK LIMITED, MONTREAL 








Biererpoen pases arene meantime 


It’s Easy to 
Lose Fat 





Millions Are Telling 
About It 


A great number of slender women are 
telling this story to others. They have 
done so for two decades. Now you see 
the results in every circle. Note how 
slenderness prevails. Excess fat is no- 
where near as common as it was. 

The story is this: “I took Marmola 
prescription tablets—four a day. No ab- 
normal exercise ordiet was required. New 
beauty came, new health and vitality. I 
ceased them when my weight came Toe 
to normal. Now I take Marmola only 
when [I start to gain again.” 

Marmolacontainsascientific discovery, 
based on wideresearch and thousands of 
experiments. Men thus found a sub- 
stance which in the body turns food into 
fuel and energy, rather than into fat. 

Marmola supplies that substance, plus 
other helps. complete prescription 
is in every ‘box, also the reasons for 
results. Thus you may know just why the 
good comes, and have no fear of harm. 

Marmola has for 20 years brought 
peat benefits to ple over-fat. 

hose people have told the results to 
others, and the use has spread. Millions 
of boxes have been to contribute 
to the slender figures of today. 

Go try it for a little time and watch 
how the fat disappears. Then tell others 
about it, in kindness to your friends. It 
means a great deal to many. Go order 
before you forget it. 
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2D ription Jablet. 
he ‘Pleasant Way to Reduce 


Skin Trouble? 


Spring often brings about a run-down condi- 
tion which shows itself in pimples and other 
Skin Affections. We provide tenics for the 
system and special skin treatments for almost 
every non-infectious skin trouble. If you 
have any skin blemishes, write for our advice. 
We make no charge for consultation either 
by letter or by call at the Institute. We have 
practiced dermatology for thirty years and 
you can communicate with us with the full- 
est confidence. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
WARTS AND MOLES 


There is only one permanent way to remove 
Superfluous Hair and that is by Electrolysis. 
Full particulars on request. 


Write for Booklet “R’” FREE 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE LTD. 


61E College Street, Toronto 





| going to like, what do you think? Oysters!” 


“Oysters?” said the Dragon very gently 
and still smiling, ‘“‘What are oysters? I 
would hate to have my appetite spoiled for 
dinner.” 

“They only act as an appetizer,”’ said the 
young man firmly, whereat the Duchess 
revived sufficiently to give another piercing 


, 


| scream before she fainted again. 


“Then bring ’em on,” said the Dragon. 
The young man produced a little box 


| from behind the garden wall and arranged 


a circle of oysters on the grass. The Dragon 
thrust out his long red tongue lazily and 


| was about to sample the first when he was 


sternly stopped. 

“Wait,’’ said the young man, ‘Horse 
radish!”’ 

At the end of the first dozen oysters, the 
Dragon ceased watching the Duchess out of 
the corner of his eye in order to roll them 
heavenwards in ecstasy. At the end of the 
second dozen he asked if there was such a 
word as oysterarian, meaning a person who 
ate nothing but oysters? And at the end of 
the third dozen he said was that all there 
were in the little box because if so he must 
really hurry off to order some at the Stores. 

“There are plenty at the seashore, sir,” 
said the young man politely, “‘just down that 
little path by the eastern gate. And if you 
care to make use of my little cottage while 
you are staying in that district, I shall be 


The Maker of Dreams 


Continued from page 10 





more than honored by your acceptance.”’ 

“But, my dear fellow,’’ protested the 
Dragon, “I can’t have you disturbing your- 
self putting me up.” 

“You won’t be,” said the young man, 
“‘because, as a matter of fact, I’m going to 
marry Jocelyn quite soon and we shall be 
living at the castle until we can get a house 
built with a red roof and gable windows and 
a crooked chimney.” 
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The Dragon bowed to Jocelyn. “My 
dear.”’ he said, bending over her hand in his 
courtly manner (for he belonged to the Old 
School) ‘“‘every happiness! I have known 
this young man a long time and he is a 
sterling fellow. I’m just going down to stay 
at his cottage for a bit now. The doctors 
seem to think I need sea air.’’ And bowing 
atain he wriggled out the garden gate and 
went slithering down the little path to the sea. 

The Duchess revived from her faint and 
stood up. ‘My dear boy,”’ she said, “‘I 
know the very man to get. He can design 
red roofs and gable windows and crooked 
chimneys as no other person living can. I 
shall go and summon him.” 

So no further mention of Prince Velvet of 
Nole was made and instead Jocelyn married 
her fisherman and they lived happily ever 
after. The competition for spinning was 
closed because all the ladies had to leave 
their individual looms to work on one big 
wedding veil and the fair-haired and the 
dark-haired maidens became close friends 
again. As for the Dragon he sent for his 
bags from the cave half way up the moun- 
tain and settled for good on the seashore. 
His wedding present was a bag of six dozen 
specially plump oysters. 

The Old Maker of Dreams attended the 
wedding attired in his scarlet cloak, but he 
never guessed how much he had had to do 
with the whole affair. 


GHE DOPESTIC WORKSHOP 


A department which seeks out and investigates for the housekeeper new equipment of 


Oi residents in general, and in par- 
ticular that large portion of the com- 
munity who have their existence in apart- 
ment houses, are becoming acquainted with 
the new table-refrigerator now being manu- 
factured by General Steel Wares. Serving 
the dual purpose of a kitchen table and a 
high class, cork-insulated refrigerator, it is 
built especially to meet the needs of the 
housewife in whose kitchen the conserva- 
tion of space is of prime importance. And 
that does not necessarily imply that this 
new model is undersized. Realizing the 
first essential of a modern piece of kitchen 
equipment, the manufacturers have seen 
to it that the model, besides being compact, 
is eminently practical. 

The top of the refrigerator is the standard 
kitchen table size, 25 x 471% inches; the 
complete cabinet measures 32 inches high, 
36 inches wide and 2214 inches deep while 
its capacity is 7 cubic feet—large enough for 
a family of six. When the convenience of a 
“two-in-one” box becomes better known, 
there should be a large demand for this 
make in small kitchens and apartment 
houses throughout Canada. 


| 
| 





A product of General Steel Wares, a new 
table-refrigerator especially suited to 
apartments and small kitchens. 


PEAKING of kitchens a new com- 
bination coal and wood or electric 
range is due to make its appearance in rural 
and urban districts of Canada. Witha 
thought for the country housewife and the 
woman living on the outskirts of a city, both 
of whom are often faced with the problem of 

| heating a furnaceless house, the ‘Elco” 
| provides the most modern cooking facilities 


Canadian manufacture. 
Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


while substituting excellently for the coal, 
wood or oil burning annex which would 
otherwise be necessary to heat the kitchen. 

People are inclined to be a little pre- 
judiced against the combination range— 
perhaps because it is very often a cumber- 
some piece of equipment. The manufacturers 
of “Elco”, however, have endeavored to 
give Canadians a compact, practical, long- 
wearing range of superior quality. One im- 
portant feature of its construction is the 
care which has been taken to protect the 
electric switches, fuses, wiring and elements 
against the heat generated when burning 
wood and coal. Excess heat is a vital 
factor in the life of these parts which have 
been known to fail long before their natural 
life has expired. This new range has been 
insulated to an unprecedented degree 
against heat, by means of mineral wool and 
asbestos insulation and circulating air ducts. 

The “Elco” is a two-fuel, two-oven range. 
There are six cooking holes on the top-—four 
for electricity and two for coal or wood, and 
either fuel can be used separately or in con- 
junction with the other. For instance, one 
can use the coal oven and electric oven at 
the same time or, similarly, the cooking 
holes for coal and the electric elements at 
the same time. 

The range presents quite a smart appear- 
ance with its coat of porcelain enamel ex- 
tending over both its upper construction, 
which contains the electric oven, and the 
iron front of the body of the range proper. 
The warming oven on the right is heated 
by the stove pipe which passes up the back 
of the range and through the warming oven. 
It can be fitted to heat the kitchen boiler. 


HE house never seems to stay dusted!” 
is the plaint of many a weary housewife, 
and in such cases Eves Duster-Polishers are 
to be recommended. Made in sets of four 
for various cleaning purposes, these dusters 
are specially treated with an antiseptic 
which affords protection against the germs 
contained in the day’s accumulation of dust 
and dirt. Their absorbative qualities, also, 
are unique, and because the dirt actually 
sinks into the cloth instead of flying into 
the air to settle back immediately, a room 
once dusted remains dusted all day. 
For smeary table glass and silver, smoke- 
grimed windows and mirrors. finger-marked 
mahogany, dull floors and linoleum, the 


Eves four types of duster-polishers, namely, 
the Duster-Polisher, Shoe Duster-Polisher, 
Silver Duster-Polisher and Floor Duster- 
Polisher, are available. All four are treated 
exactly alike as to antiseptic, polishing and 
dust-absorbing properties, although the 
Silver Duster-Polisher has an additional 
treatment. According to the work for which 
they are required, so is graded the weight of 
the material from which they are made. The 
Silver Duster-Polisher, for instance, is made 
of extremely light material for the high pol- 
ish of metals, and while this type of duster 
will not remove the stain from badly tar- 
nished metal, it will, if used daily after the 
initial cleaning, do much to lengthen the 
clean life of the article. The Floor Duster- 
Polisher, too, is to be recommended. 
Whether tied over a mop or used ‘‘on hands 
and knees” in the old-fashioned but thorough 
way, it obtains good results. 

In all cases, of course, some pressure is 
needed to obtain the best results, but on 
the whole, the Eves products provide an ex- 
cellent method of keeping polished articles 
in good condition. And, incidentally, they 
wash, 





The ‘“‘Elco,’’ a combination coal and wood 
or electric range, manufactured by Findlay 
Bros. Company Limited, Carleton Place, Ont. 
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Stuffed Peppers 


Cook one-quarter cupful of rice in boiling 
salted water until tender. Drain and wash 
well to remove all starch lo two table- 


spoonfuls melted butter add two table- 
spoonfuls flour, one teaspoonful of salt anda 
pinch of cayenne pepper. Blend well to- 
gether and then gradually add two cupfuls 
of milk or water. Cook ten minutes, stirring 
constantly. Add one-half cupful grated or 
three-quarters of a cupful thinly sliced 
cheese and continue cooking over hot water 
until the cheese is melted, then add the 
cooked rice. Clean six large green peppers, 
cut in half lengthwise and remove the core 
and seeds. Fill the peppers with rice and 
cheese mixture. Sprinkle the top with bread- 
crumbs browned in butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven about thirty minutes. 


Cheese Dreams 


Cut bread in slices one-quarter inch thick 
and butter each slice. Cut cheese one-eighth 
of an inch thick and arrange between two 
slices of bread, like a sandwich. Toast both 
sides of the sandwiches. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. 

Tomato Sauce is quickly and easily made 
as follows:—To one cupful of tomato soup 
add one cupful of water and heat to boiling 
point. Mix three tablespoonfuls of flour 
with enough cold water to make a thin 
paste, then stir it into the hot tomato juice. 
Stir while cooking until thick. With the 
addition of onions and green peppers, this 
becomes Spanish sauce. 


Chicken a la King 


Cut freshly cooked or left-over chicken 
in fairly large pieces. Heat in sauce made as 
usual from butter, flour, seasonings and 
chicken broth or hot water. Serve on butter 
toast, garnished with two slices of tomato 
and a sprig of parsley. 


Mexican Eggs 


Sauté one finely chopped onion in two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter for five min- 
utes. Add the contents of one can of toma- 
toes, one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of pepper, pinch of cayenne and 
heat to boiling point, then add a pinch of 
baking soda. Moisten one tablespoonful of 
flour with a little cold water and add it to 
the hot liquid. Cook for ten minutes, 
stirring constantly. Beat three eggs well, 
add the hot mixture to them, and continue 
cooking until thick. Serve at once on 
buttered toast. 


Salmon and Macaroni Loaf 


Cook onecupful of macaroni in boiling salt- 
ed water until almost tender. Then drain and 
mix the macaroni with the contents of one 
can of salmon, one-quarter cupful finely 
chopped onion, salt and pepper and two well 
beaten eggs. Pack into a greased loaf pan 
and bake in a moderate oven until set. 
When cooked turn out ona platter and serve 
hot with Hollandaise sauce. Garnish attrac- 
tively with parsley and lemon. 


Lobster Croustades 


Cut stale bread in two inch slices, remove 
the crusts and cut in squares. Scoop out the 
centre of each square and fry the cases 
in deep fat, or brush over with melted 
butter and brown in the oven. Meanwhile 
prepare two cupfuls of white sauce, adding 
to it two hard cooked eggs, thinly sliced, 
one can of chopped lobster, pinch of paprika 
and a pinch of mace. Heat thoroughly and 
then fill the croustades. Serve at once, 
attractively garnished. 


Swedish Soufflé 


To two tablespoonfuls melted butter add 
two tablespoonfuls flour, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-quarter teaspoonful pepper and 
one teaspoonful sugar. Mix well together 
and then gradually add two cupfuls of milk. 
Cook until thick, stirring ali the time. 
Break five eggs, separating the yolks from 
the whites. Pour the cooked sauce into the 
well-beaten yolks, cook three minutes and 



























cool slightly. Beat the whites until stiff, 
and carefully fold in the cooked mixture 
Pour over one-half cupful finely chopped 
left-over meat and three-quarters of a cupful 
chopped green peppers. Bake one hour ina 
moderate oven. Serve immediately. 


Rice and Meat Cakes 


Cut cold cooked meat very fine and mix 
with an equal quantity of boiled rice, not 
having washed it after cooking, and so 
leaving a certain amount of starch adhering 
to the grains. Season with salt and pepper, 
mix well and make into cakes. Dip in fine 
bread crumbs and sauté in a frying pan. 
Serve hot with Spanish or curry sauce. 





Tomato Wiggle 


Select tomatoes of uniform size and not | 
too large. Remove the skin, cut a slice from 
the top and carefully scoop out the seeds. | 
Turn upside down to drain, and leavein the | 
refrigerator or very cold place for some time. 
For six tomatoes clean and chop one cupful | 
of shrimps, and add to them one teaspoonful | 
finely chopped onion, one tablespoonful 
chopped parsley, one-half teaspoonful pow- 
dered tarragon and two _ tablespoonfuls 
mayonnaise. Mix well and then fill the 
tomatoes with the mixture. Chill thor- 
oughly, and serve on crisp watercress. 






‘fascinating Booklets free 


Write your name and address on the margin 
of this advertisement and mail it to the Salada 
Tea Co., 461 King St. W., Toronto. A free copy ”. 
of each of the above booklets will be immedi- ©“ 
ately sent you. Do you now use “SALADA” 
Tea? If you do not, we will also send you a 
free 19-cup trial package of “SALADA”, State 
the kind of tea you at present use and the 
price you pay for it. 


SALADA TEA COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 











Italian Delizia 








Cook one-half pound spaghetti in boiling 
salted water until tender, thendrain. Cooka 
medium sized onion, finely chopped and one 
chopped green pepper in one-half cupful 
olive oil until the onion is just a golden 
brown. Add one can of tomato soup, and 
season to taste with salt, paprika and 
Worcestershire Sauce. To one-half pound | 
Hamburg steak add one-half cupful cold 
water and mix well. Combine the spaghetti, 
vegetables and meat, and pour into a casser- 
ole. Cover the top with bread crumbs or pie 
paste, and bake in a moderate oven until | 
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nicely browned. 





Pecan and Mushroom Roast 


Mix together one cupful of cooked rice, | 
one cupful of fine bread crumbs, one cupful 
of chopped pecan nuts, one cupful chopped | 
mushrooms, one-quarter cupful chopped 
pimentos, one tablespoonful chopped par- | 
sley, one-half teaspoonful celery seed, one 
teaspoonful salt, pinch of pepper, two well- 
beaten eggs and cream, if necessary to 
bind the mixture better together. Mix | 
thoroughly, and shape as a small roast. Roll 
in bread crumbs and bake in a moderate | 
oven for about three-quarters of an hour. | 





SUMMER, 
CLOTHES 


Even a casual examination of 
this issue of The Chatelaine will 
suggest to you that you will de- 
sire to show it to your friends 
and neighbors. 







Rice and Pineapple Pancakes 







Sift together two cupfuls of whole wheat 
flour, one-half teaspoonful salt, one table- 
spoonful sugar, four teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. To one well beaten egg add one- 
half cupful water and one-half cupful pine- | 
apple juice, and then combine the mixtures. | 
Add one-half cupful cold cooked rice and 
one-half cupful crushed pineapple, drained | 
well from the juice. Lastly add two table- | 
spoonfuls melted butter, and then drop by 
spoonfuls on a hot frying pan. Serve very 
hot with butter and maple syrup. 










We will pay you handsomely if 
you will do this for us and as a 
service for them. 













Sample copies and all necessary 
supplies will be sent you. 









Even a few hours’ pleasurable 
work of this kind will pay you 
handsomely, and, if you desire, 
help you buy that sport costume 
or other summer wear that you 
want. 








Neapolitan Salad 






Slice cold boiled potatoes and cold boiled 
beets. Place them in separate dishes, pour | 
over them well mixed French dressing and 
allow to stand at least two hours in a cold 
place. Arrange a slice of bologna on a bed | 
of watercress, then a slice of the potato, | 
trimmed round and slightly smaller than the | 
bologna, then a slice of beet trimmed just | 
smaller than the potato. Arrange a second 
slice of potato just smaller than the beet, | 
and then another slice of beet just smaller 
than the potato. On top of this place a | 
slice of cucumber which has also stood in 
French dressing in a cold place forsometime. 
Top the whole with a pimento-stuffed olive, | 
and sprinkle with finely-chopped watercress. 
Serve very cold with mavonnaise. 













Address your inquiry to: 







Local Representatives’ Depi. 


MacLean Publishing Co. Ltd. 


153 University Avenue 











Toronto, Ont. 
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“Beauty from Within” 


HAT joy to see your children happy—animated 

and brimming with health! A healthy system 

makes a healthy child. At the first sign of irregular 

elimination use TRU-LAX, the pleasant tasting 

chocolate laxative. TRU-LAX gently and effectively 

cleanses the intestinal system, and puts it on the way 
to health and “Beauty from Within.” 


For Quicker Results 


TRU-LAX the mint flavored chew- 
ing laxative for grown-ups and 
children. Very pleasant taste, 20c 
and 35¢ packages. 


For a Mild Laxative 


TRU-LAX the chocolate laxative is 
especially good for children. They 
love it! 15¢ and $0¢c sizes. 


Fill out and take this coupon to your neighborhood druggist, and he will gi 
FREE one l5c or 20c package of TRU-LAX the pleasant family hemenen ae te 
chocolate or chewing form if you purchase one additional 15c (Chocolate) or 20c 


(Chewing) package. 
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If your druggist cannot supply you 
with TRU-LAX, write to 


TRU-LAX MFG. CO. 
45 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Attention Retail Druggists— 


You are authorized to give 1 package of 

TRU-LAX to any purchaser of a pack- 

age of TRU-LAX upon presentation of 

this coupon, which will be redeemed by 
us. 


THE PLEASANT LAXATIVE 



















Vegetable Sausages 


Mix together one cupful of cooked rice and 
two cupfuls of cooked vegetables—such as 
spinach, peas, beans, corn, or carrots, used 

| individually or mixed as one may happen 
to have them on hand. Season with salt, 

| pinch of sage and five whole black peppers, 

| crushed fine. Add two well-beaten eggs and 

| mix the ingredients thoroughly. Shape like 
sausages, roll in bread crumbs, then in | 

| beaten eggs and again in bread crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat until they are golden brown, 

| drain on brown paper and serve very hot with 

| Spanish sauce. 


Bananas in Blankets 


Pare bananas and cut each in three pieces. 
| Wrap each piece with a strip of bacon and 
| place in a broiling oven. Cook until the 
| bacon is crisp, turning frequently. Where | 
| one has no broiling oven they may be baked 
| in a quick oven, but will also need to be 
| turned frequently if using this method. | 
Serve hot with orange sauce, garnished with 


| chopped walnuts and watercress. 
| 


Sweetbread Timbales 


| Parboil sweetbreads and cut in small 
| cubes. To one-half cupful chopped sweet- 
breads add one-quarter cupful chopped 
green p2ppers and one cupful thick white 
| sauce. Season to taste and cook over hot 
water until the meat is heated through. Fill 
| hot timbale cases and serve at once. 
| | 


Cheese Fondue 


Mix together one cupful bread crumbs, 
|one cupful of scalded milk, one-half tea- | 
spoonful salt, one tablespoonful butter and | 
one cupful of grated cheese. Add three well- 
beaten egg yolks. Beat the egg whites stiff, 
| and then carefully fold them into the first 
| mixture. Pour into a greased casserole and | 
| bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 





Fried Shrimps 


Drain the liquor from canned shrimps and 

| if the intestinal vein, which is a tiny dark 
line down the centre, has not been removed,™| 
lift out. Sprinkle the shrimps generously 

| with lemon juice and let them stand about 

| half an hour. Dip them into salted bread or 

cracker crumbs. Fry in deep fat until they 


brown paper. Serve hot with sauce tartare. | 
Ensemble Salad | 


Mix together one cupful of canned or cold | 
| cooked green peas, one cupful of canned or | 
cold cooked string beans, one cupful of | 
| chopped raw carrots, one cupful cold 
| cooked potatoes, cut in cubes, and one- 
| quarter cupful finely chopped onions. 
Season with salt and pepper and marinate | 
| with French dressing. Chill thoroughly, 
serve on crisp lettuce leaves with Russian 
dressing and two tips of asparagus on each 
| salad. 
Curried Eggs 


To two tablespoonfuls melted butter add 
two tablespoonfuls flour, one-quarter tea- | 
spoonful salt and one-quarter teaspoonful 
of curry powder. Blend well and then add 
| gradually one cupful scalded milk. Cook for | 
| ten minutes, stirring constantly. Add one 
| cupful of cooked rice and mix thoroughly. | 
Cut hard cooked eggs in slices, and arrange | 
| attractively with the rice mixture. Serve | 
| hot. 
Casserole of Vegetables | 


Dice one cupful of cold boiled potatoes. 

| To them add one cupful of canned peas, one 
| cupful of cooked beans and one onion, | 
finely chopped. Season to taste, mix well | 
and arrange in a casserole. Dissolve two 
bouillon cubes in one cupful of hot water, | 
and to it add one cupful of tomato juice. 
Heat to boiling point. Moisten two table- | 
spoonfuls of flour with cold water, then add | 
| the hot liquid to it. Cook for three minutes, 

| Stirring constantly and then pour over | 
the vegetables. Bake in a moderate oven | 
| about three-quarters of an hour. 








are a delicate brown. Drain for a minute on | - 
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S.ups, Jelhes, Puddings, 


rozen Desserts 


JSalads, Candies. ete, 


Senp for this booklet and 
keep on handa box or two 
of Cox’s GELaTINE and you 
never will be at a loss for a 
tasty, nourishing dish— 
from soup to dessert—that 
will please the whole 
family. Moreover, many of 
these recipes can be made 
with “leftovers” that 
otherwise might be wasted. 
Write today to The Cox 
Gelatine Co. Limited, 
Dept. J P.O. Box 73, 
Montreal. 

























GCELATORE. 
TWO QUART Sie 


VASTAMT POWDERED \ 





Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 





EVAN WILLIAMS Ordinary” 


Irs frequent use keeps the hair 
lustrously lovely and healthy. 






Six distinct Shampoos — for 
for every shade 






every need 
of hair. Ask your druggist. 


Ss i ALM RS LIMITED A 
can yilliams 
SHANIPOO | 











Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


from Vant Hof & Blokker, Limmen, 
Holland. Over thirty years in 
the Canadian trade. 
Fall Importations: Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Peonies, Lilies, etc. 
Spring Importations: Gladioli, Be 
gonias, Roses, Dahlias, etc. 
We issue a separate catalogue for U. S. customers 
Representative for Canada and United States: 
8. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4 
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music and literature. 


But apart from the maintenance of the 
family, or several families, the culture and 
religion of the children must inevitably 


suffer. The homes of the non-married, or 
oft-married, are not likely to provide any- 
thing but juvenile derelicts. There will be 
exceptions, of course, but not anything 
over which we may take heart of grace. 

Nearly all girls who come into juvenile 
courts have bad homes. It has been said 
that they do not fall because they have 
never risen. They are not immoral but 
amoral. It could not be otherwise. A girl 
who knows her mother to be living under the 
odious conditions that pertain to trial 
marriages cannot be expected to have ex- 
alted ideas or refined sensibility concerning 
the sacredness of wedlock. Or if by any rare 
chance she should become imbued with 
higher principles, she can no longer obey the 
decalogue that bids her to honor her father 
and mother. 

But it may be urged in reply that mar- 
riage is no longer presumed to involve the 
creation of a family. The argument is false. 
Marriage does presume a family, but the 
presumption does not always hold good, 
either because of the misfortune or derelic- 
tion of the parties to the contract. The pity 
of it! Probably nine-tenths of our happiness 
comes to us from the children in our home. 
Who has missed this happiness has missed 
success in life. If for no other reason than 
this, companionate marriage must not be 
allowed to prevail in this Dominion. 

Apart from the monetary considerations 
that apply to the systems of companionate 
unions, the woman must inevitably count on 
being the loser. Her position is identical 
with that of Bernard Shaw’s Ana, who, in- 
stead of having one husband and twelve 
children, had twelve husbands and no 
children. 

At forty years of age or thereabout, with 
her numerous ‘“‘pasts,”” she is bound to re- 
semble a bunch of wilted lettuce having lost 
what poets call her “endearing young 
cherms.”” Without youth or power to at- 
tract she is thrown into the discard being of 


Coming Events in Canadian Organizations 


— 


National Council of Women 


i HE annual meeting of the National Council of Women is to be held 

this year at Annesley Hall, Queen’s Park, 
June §. The National Council has taken the lead in furthering no less than 
five special activities during 1928, among which may be included the ex- 
hibition of publications at Cologne for which a creditable exhibit was sent 
forward from Canada by the Council, representative of the publications of 
the Dominion. Empire Shopping week, observed from April 21 to April 28 
has also been brought to the attention of the Federated Associations 
through the National Council of Women, and in addition to this, the 
Council has been asked by the Canadian National Exhibition to arrange 
booths in the Women’s Building from August 27 to September ro. 


C. N. E. Plans 


ENTATIVE plans have been made for eleven booths as follows: 

special council booth, public health, conservation of natural resources, 
recreation, fine and applied arts, press, citizenship, immigration and colon- 
ization, education, Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, the Salva- 
tion Army in Canada and a general display from smaller councils. The 
National Council of Women is also taking a leading part in the pilgrimage 
for the wearers of the silver memorial cross to the cemeteries in France. 
The special national armistice memorial service is the last of the five 
endeavors the National Council has given its furtherance. 


Canadian Daughters’ League 


HE Dominion Session of the Grand Council of the Canadian Daugh- 

ters’ League, will be held in Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, May 31 and 
June 1. This is a convention of Dominion-wide interest and many repre- 
sentative delegates will be in attendance. Items of Canadian interest will 
be discussed and plans made for the work of the coming year, whereby a 
greater national spirit may be developed and greater pride in Canada and 
all things Canadian. Methods will also be discussed to foster Canadian art, 


Toronto, from May 29 to 


































to the tune of trial unions must inevitably | 
pay the piper. Without home, husband or 
children—probably without health—her lot 
is truly a piteous one. 

Worse than all, the woman is loser in that | 
she suffers an acute deterioration of char- 
acter. How could it be otherwise when her | 
partner may bring with him into each new 
attachment, the experiences of the street | 
and even the devastating diseases thereof? 
Some day, someone will tell the whole truth 
about these adulterous unions. The trouble | 
is no editor will publish it. Editors expect 
that, now and then, we should have sense 
enough to save our souls alive. 

Personally, we are persuaded (ready again 
to be shot at dawn) that among the denizens 





no further account in the game. Who dances | 





of the underworld, this companionate mar- 
riage is an unprecedented and amazing 
attempt to make safe the profitable ex- | 
ploitation of women and children in the face 
of even such a world force as the League of 
Nations. Their shabby rigamarole about 
the failure of marriage finds a response in | 
the hearts of many married persons who 
have never made a success of anything and 
who, in their search for a cloudless domes- | 
ticity, would support a system in which 





their whole community might be considered 
as intermarriageable. 

As above indicated, the proposal for com- 
panionate marriage has also found an echo, 
sing woe and alas, in the heads of many re- 
putable persons who have only thought of | 
the matter in an abstract way and not in its 
application to their own sons and daughters. 
One can have little doubt concerning their 
ultimate enlightenment. 

On the contrary, the underworld traf- 
fickers in women and children are coming 
to see that in their trade, as in diplomacy, | 
the best tactics consist of an open frankness. 
It is well that society should be aware of 
this. The acceptance of a system of com- 
panionate marriages must end in social 
chaos. Promiscuity belongs to fish, reptiles 
and insects. Monogamy belongs to the 
higher forms of life. 


WHEN “TOO SOON” 
IS WELL ENOUGH 


Rothschild explained his 
enormous wealth by 
saying “I always sold 
too soon.’’ No one can 
buy life insurance too 
soon. 





Enquire To-day 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


#1 








“Judge —I did not say 
I’d break her neck” 


“In ten years of married life, Judge, I have 
grown used to my wife’s baby talk. But when 
she pulled my dinner coat out of a cedar 
chest that was supposed to protect it from 
moth damage, looked through two moth- 
holes in it and said ‘peekaboo, popsie’—then, 
Judge, the fight was on! What? Not guilty? 
Thank you, Judge.” 


clothes, furniture, etc. Costs as 
little as pressing —- enough to 
thoroughly mothproof twosuits. 
Simply spray on and it moth- 
proofs for an entire year, also 
washable woollens — blankets, 
sweaters, baby garments, etc. 
Household size is $1.00. Also in 
combination with special ato- 
mizer. 32 oz. refill and gallon. 
At all Drug and Department 
Stores. The Larvex Corporation 
of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


And they live happily ever after 
—after she learned that it’s 
mothworms that do all the 
damage — flying moths eat 
nothing. And that neither cedar 
chests nor moth-balls, tar-bags 
nor insect-killers can stop moth- 
worms from eating. But Larvex 
stops the pests, because it moth- 
proofs the cloth itself! Guaran- 
teed by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. Absolutely odorless. 
SPRAYING LARVEX for 
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Where the bride of today, tomorrow or 
yesterday finds safekeeping for treas- 


ured laces, furs or woollens . . . an 
Heirloom Cedar Chest. 


There are many beautiful Heirloom 
models from which to choose. Walnut 
cedar lined or solid cedar Tennessee 
heart wood. Look for the Heirloom 
trademark at your dealer’s or write 
for illustrated folder. 


THE CHESLEY CHAIR CO., LTD., 
Chesley, Canada 





Something 


New! 


The Chatelaine is to be 
sold on a subscription basis 
by women. 


The publishers of The 
Chatelaine feel that a 
woman’s magazine should 
be presented to our Cana- 
dian woman by members 
of her own sex who are 
familiar with the problems 
that confront her. 


Following out this plan, 
the permanent direct sales 
staff will be composed en- 
tirely of women of the best 
type and who will be as- 
sured of a splendid wel- 
come wherever they may 
call. 


If you would be inter- 
ested in joining our per- 
manent staff, write to 


The Salesmanager of 


The Chatelaine 


Room 42 
153 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
TORONTO 





Companionate Marriage 


Continued from page 4 


unmindful of public apathy in the matter. 
If we permit promiscuity to go unguarded, 
we must expect it to raise its head and as- 
pire. In France, a monument was erected 
recently to ‘‘The Unmarried Mother.”’ In 
some places, the rights of an illegitimate 
child in its father’s estate is equal, if not 
superior, to that of a legitimate child. 

It is true we all have much to say about 
these revolutionary sex-ethics and of youth’s 
malignant irreligion, but few of us take 
action toward amendment unless our own 
family affairs are adversely affected. While 
this has no application to the Catholic 
church it is particularly applicable to the 
clergy and laity of our Protestant churches, 
expecting, to some degree, the Church of 


| England. While these churches pass synod- 


| marriage—sel- 
| dom hear them 


| no just-as-good 
| substitute, 
| that while mar- 
| riage is not per- 


| that it cannot be 
| paralleled. 


| ful it would 








ical resolutions, couched in the choicest and 
most conventional phrases, we seldom, if 
ever, hear the clergy instructing their con- 
gregations about 


say that there is 


and 


fect, being entered 
into by exceed- 
ingly imperfect 
beings nothing 
can be created to 
take its place— 


How wonder- 


seem if in Church 
we received some 
strong and specific 
instruction upon 
the subject of 
how to salvage 
unhappy mar- 
riages, as well as 
a full differentia- 
tion between the classes of love described as 
the sacred and the profane! . . . Most of us 
are a bit bewildered about these. How won- 
derful it would be if we were occasionally 
reminded that nothing is more essential to 
the social order than that marriage, upon 
which all subsequent relations are based, be 


| jealously guarded against any and every 


form of attack. 

Failing this, we might take to heart the 
words of Judge Joseph Sabath of the Domes- 
tic Relations’ Court, Chicago, who stoutly 
affirms the trouble with marriage is that 
there isn’t enough of it. This Judge, who 
knows all about matrimonial misfits and 
hearts that swing at anchor, having adjudi- 
cated upon nearly seven thousand divorce 
cases, goes on to advise the citizens of his 
country not to delay marriage until they are 
in good circumstances financially. If they 


| do, the chances are they will be in bad cir- 


cumstances spiritually. Marriage, he de- 
clares, is not an investment. It is an ad- 


| venture which every live soul is entitled to 
| have. 


To persons ignorant of theological and 
juridicial conceptions, this coupling in com- 
panionate marriage seems natural enough 


| because their views are subversive in nature 
' and may be summed up in the words of the 
| man who advised his fellows to follow their 


inclinations but with due regard to the 
policeman ‘round the corner. 
We are ready to acknowledge that the 


| sexual instinct is among the strongest in 


| their lives 


human nature and that in some period in 
it may be early or late—most 
persons are sexually distraught. They are 
over-engined for their beam and appear to 
have all kinds of control but self-control. 

If society at large had a fuller cognizance 
and a wider understanding of this, we would 
not be so prone to accept as our leaders in 
morals or in manners the loudly vocal per- 
sons who are passing through this period of 
eroticism. Among men, as among birds the 
cooing period is a transient one—a kind of 


Ds 
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seasonal thing-—and, accordingly, not of 
vast or primary importance. The chief con- 
cern of society lies with nests and birdlings. 
Any system of cooing that interferes with 
these should be promptly stepped upon by a 
heavy and well-shod shoe . . . rotary pres- 
sure to make sure. 


O LISTEN to the arguments of certain 
male philanderers, most of whom are not 


only polygamous by myriadigamous, one | 


might easily deduce the only real love was 
to be found in road- houses, motor cars, and 
in the vulgar jollities of petting parties. 
These persons would no longer be required 
to ‘‘count ten” before entering into one of 
their ‘“‘marriages,’’ nor to have any further 
use for such intolerable antiquities as bell, 
book and candle. 

What they desire is a small and rather 
private agreement as between themselves, 
what has been 
called ‘‘a glory 
ticket’ 
to say, 
trip coupon with 
stop-over priv- 
ileges allowed, 
and with no 
necessity for 
casualty insur- 
ance. 

Up to the pre- 
sent, no one seems 
to have instructed 
the maidens about 
to enter these 
agreements as 
to the particular 
grace they should 
assume, or culti- 
vate, 


approved com- 
panion. 
Doubtless, 


difficult matter 
to elucidate, seeing there are many men 
with many tastes and distastes. 

In olden times, the woman belonged to 
the conqueror but, nowadays, the compan- 
ionate conqueror demands that she have 
qualifications as yet unspecified, or he will 


"$that 10] 
a return- | 


in order to | 
pass the trialasan | 


this would be a | 


refuse to provide her with bed and board. | 


As nearly as we can make out, these quali- 
fications are generally denominated as 
“charm,” whatever that may mean. He, 
the conqueror, may like a hard-boiled air, 
or docility, or ‘‘pootiness and wirtue.”” The 


maiden has to find out his preference for | 
herself and then play the réle. This may not | 


be the réle she assumed before becoming an 
actual entrant on the trial for, without their 
being aware of it, most men prefer Mary be- 
fore marriage and Martha afterwards. 

The Mary-type is a common one in all 
parts of the world. In India, she is called 
the Padmini, or lotus woman-—she who 
walks with swan-like gait, “‘eats little, sleeps 
lightly, and being as respectful and religious 
as she is clever and courteous.”’ Or like Joan 
of Aragon, she may be “‘neither fat nor bony 

. the feet of medium length terminating 
in beautifully arranged toes.’’ Above all, she 
must be lovely but, alas, beauty does not 
come by call, or even by creams and cos- 
metics, but is an outcome of right living and 
the practise of the highest human ideals! 
There is room for a well-detailed thesis on 
this subject. The advocates of companion- 
ate marriage seem to have overlooked it. 


WHat companionate marriage must 

mean to the children of such a union 
(we are presuming the failure, now and then, 
of contraceptives) is far beyond our wits’ 
end. It is hard enough to make many desert- 
ing parents support the children of their first 
family, but when they have several families 
to support, who is going to police the situa- 
tion? Even under present conditions in Can- 
ada, myriads of children are being con- 
stituted wards of the provincia! governments 
or being otherwise nationalized 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


may now_ be 
of the leading 
They may be 


PONT PRAM URD REE EN 


Vogue Patterns 
obtained in all 
Canadian cities. 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about per- 
sonal clothes problems, and see 
the colored sketches of all the 
new models. 


Bi - BAR Wnirccicseta8 | po leat 


Vogue 


How to Order by Mail. 
patterns may be ordered by mail 


from any of the distributors 
listed below, or from Vogue Pat- 
tern Service, 70 Bond Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering misses’ 
or children’s designs state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C.O.D. delivery. When 
ordering, please enclose cheque. 
money order or stamps. Remit- 
tances should be made out to the 
store or office from which you 
order. a 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company 
Edmonton 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


Victoria 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


ONTARIO 
Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd, 29 King Street 
West 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
London 
Smaliman & Ingram, 
Dundas Street 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks Street 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, 
Paul Street 


Ltd., 149-157 


Ltd., 17 St. 


Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


Ltd. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 


Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., 
27 King Street 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company 
Quebec 


Myrand & Pouliot, Limitee, 205-215 


St. Joseph Street 





SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company 


SNWSIARY Ss 


Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrods and Shoolbred’s, and at thirty 
agencies in the Provinces, Scotland, and 
Ireland On the Continent, Vogue Pat- 
terns are for sale in most of the large 
cities. A list of these Agencies may be 
found in the European edition of the 
Vogue Pattern Book, for sale at the 
principal kiosks and bookstalls 
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Ninth rib—White, knit plain. 

Tenth rib—Color, knit plain. 

Eleventh—White, knit plain. 

Twelfth—White—knit 2, wool over needle 
3 times, knit 2 together, again “‘knit 2, wool 
over needle 3 times, knit 2 together;’’ and 
continue this repetition to end of row; knit 
back plain to beginning of rib—this makes 
the spaces in which to run the ribbon. 

Thirteenth rib—Knit plain with color. 
Now with white wool, start the over-knee by 
knitting 29 stitches; turn work and knit 10 
stitches. There are now 19 stitches on each 
side and 10 stitches in the middle; turn 
again and knit 11 stitches; turn and knit 12 
stitches; keep on doing this until the 48 
stitches are all on one needle. This will com- 
plete the knee. 

There should now be 20 white ribs count- 
ing from the last rib of color. 

To make the leg: 

First rib—Knit plain, decreasing 1 stitch 
at beginning and end of row; knit the 46 
stitches now on needle back to beginning of 
rib; knit 4 ribs plain, then decrease 1 stitch 
at each end of row as before and knit 44 
stitches now on needle back plain. 

Knit 3 ribs plain, then decrease 1 stitch at 
each end as before; knit 42 stitches back 
plain. Knit 2 ribs plain. Decrease 1 stitch 
as before at each end and knit 40 stitches 
back plain. Knit 1 rib plain, then decrease 
i stitch at each end as before and knit 38 
stitches back plain. Knit 1 rib plain, then 
decrease 1 stitch at each end and knit the 36 
stitches back plain; knit 1 row plain. (Ifa 
shorter leg is wanted, knit fewer plain rows 
between decreases, ending, however, with 
the 36 stitches. ) 

Break off the white wool. Knit the next 
rib of color. This finishes the leg. 

To make foot: 

Knit 10 stitches of the last rib (color), slip 
these 10 stitches on a stitch-holder or safety 
pin; take white wool again and knit 16 
stitches, take the other 10 stitches off the 
needle, putting them also on a stitch-holder; 
now knit the 16 stitches in the middle back 


plain. 

Second row—Knit the same 16 stitches 
plain. 

Third row—Purl back. 

Fourth row—Knit plain. 

Fifth row—Knit plain. 


Sixth row—Knit with the color. 

Seventh row—Knit back with color. 

Eighth, ninth and tenth rows—Knit with 
white. 

Eleventh row—Purl back. 

Twelfth and thirteenth rows—Knit plain. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth rows—Knit plain 
with color. 

Sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth rows— 
Knit plain with white. 

Nineteenth row—Purl with white. 

Twentieth and twenty-first rows—Knit 
plain with white. 

Twenty-second and twenty-third rows— 
Knit plain with color. Break off color here. 

Twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth rows—Knit plain with white. 

Twenty-seventh row—Purl back with white. 

Twenty-eighth row—Knit 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 3, knit 2 together, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 3, knit 2 together, knit 1. There 
are 12 stitches now on the needle. 

Twenty-ninth row—Knit plain; break off 
white wool. This completes the striped in- 
step. 
Now slip the 10 stitches from the right- 
hand stitch-holder on to one of the needles; 
pick up stitches on one side of instep, knit 
across the top-needle, pick up stitches on 
other side of instep with a third needle, slip 
the other 10 stitches on the same needle. 

The work is now on 3 needles; take the 
fourth needle and knit back and forth 
across the 3 needles until there are 6 ribs. 

Seventh rib—Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 
straight along until you reach the two 
middle stitches of the toe needle, which are 
then knitted together; knit straight along to 
the last two but one, on the left-hand 
needle, which are then knitted together; 
knit last stitch. Knit back plain. 

Eighth and ninth ribs—Same as seventh. 

Bind off and sew up; crochet a dainty 
edge with silk at the top of the bootees and 
run in the ribbon, with a bow at the side. 


Quickly-made Jacket 


LAIN Andalusian wool or a yarn with a 

silk thread in it is used for this most use- 
ful type of easily-made jacket. A colored 
border relieves it and a further decorative 
touch is given by a line of crochet, with silk 
or mercerized thread, around the edge. 
There is a smart little stand-up band around 
the neck of this jacket which is very prac- 
tical. It also has turn-back cuffs. 


[he method of procedure is to knit up | 


the back, over the shoulder and down first 
one front and then the other, then to add 
the border and neck band and seam up the 
sleeves and the sides. The final finish is 
given by the silk edge and wash-ribbon bows. 
Using No. 12 needles, cast on 72 stitches of 
the white wool. Knit 45 ribs (2 rows of 
straight knitting making one rib). 
brings us to the underarm line. 


Add 30 stitches at each end for the sleeve. 


Knit 21 ribs on the 132 stitches you will 
have on the needle. 


Knit 51 stitches, take off 30 stitches for | 


the neck and knit the 51 stitches on the 
other side. 

Knit back to neck; this shoulder has to be 
completed now, so the first 51 stitches must 
be removed to a stitch-holder or to another 
needle; small corks will always hold the 
stitches on the needle which is not being 
used. 

Knit 5 ribs for the first shoulder, then add 
12 stitches for the front, which, when the 
border is added later on, will make it the 
right width. 


Knit 21 ribs, then take off 30 stitches for | 


sleeve; this brings us back to the normal 
front width. 

Knit the front the same length as the 
back. 

When the first front is thus completed, 
pick up the 51 stitches from the stitch- 
holder and finish the second front the same 
as the first. 

Cuff—Pick up stitches for cuff; knit 10 
ribs with white, then 12 ribs with color for 
the turn-back cuff. Cast off. 

Border—With color, pick up stitches all 
around jacket. (A very long needle wiil 
carry this large number of stitches, but if 
using ordinary straight needles without 


ends, two or three may be used. You can } 


guard against dropping stitches by putting 
a cork on the end of each full needle). 

The corners must be mitred. Mark each 
corner with a colored thread. When you 
reach the corner, knit 1, put thread over 


needle, knit 1, put thread over needle, and | 


continue plain knitting. This makes a 
mitred corner. Continue the straight knit- 
ting for the border until you reach the other 
corner, then mitre it in the same way. Knit 
7 ribs all told, for the border, and cast off 
on the wrong side. This makes a nicer edge. 

Take up stitches around neck. Knit 2 
ribs. To make holes for ribbon: Knit 2, 
put thread over needle 3 times, knit 2 to- 
gether, again knit 2, put thread over needle 
3 times, knit 2 together and continue this 
repetition to end of row. On knitting back 
on next row, each time you come to the 3 
threads wound around the needle, knit 1 of 
them and drop the other 2 loops. This 
makes the holes for the ribbon. 

Knit 2 more ribs in the ordinary way and 
bind off on the wrong side. This completes 
the band for the neck. 

It only remains to sew up the sleeve and 
underarm seams, crochet the silk edge and 
run in the neck ribbon. 


Open-front Shirt | 


HIS shirt may be finished around the 
bottom in two ways. As shown in our 
picture, it should only be attempted by the 


experienced knitter, because the scalloped | 


edge is really quite tricky, and needs a cer- 
tain amount of knitting knowledge to carry 
it through successfully. 


Knitted with a plain instead of a scalloped | 
border, the shirt comes within the amateur’s | 


limitations. It is a design that is very much 


liked because it is so easy to put on the baby, | 
compared with one which has to be pulled | 


over the head. The only trick lies in putting 
in the buttonholes, and this is described, 
along with the various stitches, in any 
elementary knitting book. Keep the buttons 


This 
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Why 
Work 


to keep your floors 
clean, bright and 
beautiful ? 


“Cleans as it Polishes” 

w= not let a real mop do the hard part of your house- 

work? Don’t stoop and kneel to clean and dust your 
floors, linoleum and woodwork. Thoroughly and quickly, the 
O-Cedar Mop will take household worry off your mind. 
Polish Mops for painted, varnished or linoleum floors. Dusting 
Mops for all wax surfaces. Sold in $1.25 and $2.00 sizes every- 
where. CHANNELL LIMITED, TORONTO 












Mother and the Boy 


There is a boy in many Canadian 
families who can, with Mother’s help 
and guidance, sell a lot of single 
copies of The Chatelaine in his home 
neighborhood. 


Definite monthly earnings and a 
selection from a big 60-page catalogue 
of valuable prizes are offered to Can- 
adian boys for this service, on behalf 
of the Canadian mothers and daugh- 
ters of your neighborhood, who will 
desire to receive The Chatelaine regu- 
larly, at only 10c. per copy. 


Mother can help by introducing over the telephone her bright young 
salesman to friends and neighbors. 


WE WILL HELP YOU TOO 
The Young Canada Boosters’ Club, The Chatelaine, 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto. 
I would like to join the Young Canada Boosters’ Club and earn a regular income 
and prizes. Please send me a Free start in business and complete information 
and prize catalogue. 





























My name is 





My address is 


Reserve Some of These Prizes for Me 
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Y OUR BOY! 


What 


does 

the Future 
Hold 

for Him? 





Canadian Mother: 


As your lad grows through boyhood to 
youth and young manhood, as he feels the 
surge of new and unknown power within 
him, as he looks out upon the world of 
men and wonders where he’ll find his 
place— 


Is He Getting 
Ready to 

Fill an 
Executive 
Position? 











You can give him the 
training that he needs. 
Let him train to ap- 
proach men and 
women “on business 
bent”; let him find out for himself the value of 
money through the necessity for handling it; let 
him learn the way to success by actual experience 
of the road; let him earn as he learns! 





------Mail the Coupon Now !------ 


The Young Canada Boosters’ Club, MacLean’s Magazine and 
The Chatelaine, 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 


I would like to join the Young Canada Boosters’ Club and earn a regular 
income every two weeks and prizes. Please send me a Free start in busi- 
ness and complete information and prize catalogue. 

Petia os tag on ss 4 6 od ek ead oat dleea see bee wactueves 


My address is— 


er Th te i oe 





Reserve Some of These Prizes for Me 


| If civilization is to endure we must pre- 
serve marriage, For all time, it must re- 
main a matter of public concern, and not 
solely an arrangement as between the par- | 
| ties thereto. Marriage must be an open 
| covenant and openly arrived at—a contract 
| not to be terminable by mere ‘‘mutual con- 
| sent” but only by the statutory enactment | 
| of the Senate of Canada, or in precise accord- 
| ance with those conditions, as by law pro- 
| vided, in the several provinces of this 
| Dominion. 








Currying Favor with 


Baby Bunting 


Continued from page 5 


not forgetting seam stitches. Knit 7 rows) 
plain. On next row, increase 1 stitch on each | 
side of each seam stitch. Increase every 
seventh row until you have increased seven | 
times; you will now have 38 stitches on each | 
needle. Knit 4 rows plain and divide for 
leg by taking stitches from one seam stitch 
to the other. Put half (76) of the stitches 
on stitch holders, while knitting the first leg. 
Leg—Have 19 stitches on each of 4 needles 
join and knit all around plain, not forgetting 
seam stitch. 

Second row—Knit 2 stitches together each | 
| side of first and last stitch inside the leg— | 
| at the crotch. 
| Third, fourth, fifth and sixth rows—Knit 
same as second row. 

Seventh row—Decrease 1 stitch each side 
| of seam stitch, as well as inside of leg. 
Eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh rows— 
Knit same as second row. 
| Twelfth row—Knit same as seventh row. | 
| Thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth rows -| 
Knit same as second row. 

Sixteenth row—Knit same as seventh row. 

The 76 stitches have now been reduced to | 
40. Finish leg by knitting these 40 stitches; | 
knit 2, purl 2, for 12 rows and bind off 
loosely. 

Slip the 76 stitches of the other leg on to 
the 4 needles and knit exactly like the first 
leg. 

Sew up the little opening above the holes 
for ribbon, in the ribbing at the waist, also 
where the legs are joined, just in the crotch. | 





Over-the-knee Bootees 


HITE Andalusian wool, with a color | 

for trimming, is used for these long | 
bootees; half-inch ribbon to match the col- 
ored wool and a crocheted silk edge, are 
used for trimming. One set of No. 14 
needles is required. 

Cast on 48 stitches of color. Knit 2 ribs 
plain (2 rows make 1 rib or ridge). 

Third rib—With white wool, knit 1, put 
wool over needle twice and purl 2 together; | 
for rest of row, put wool over needle once | 
and purl 2 together to end of row; knit the 
| last stitch; turn work and come back to be- 
| ginning of rib the same way. 

Fourth rib—Same as third. 

Fifth rib—Using color, knit same as third. 
| Sixth and seventh ribs—Using white, knit 
| same as third. 

| Eighth rib—Using color, knit same as 
| third. 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an effec- 
tive antidote for pain. But it’s just as important 
to know that there is only one genuine Aspirin. 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
box. If the name Bayer appears it’s genuine; 
and if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches are dis- 
pelled by Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain 
that goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, 
and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Aspirin 
—at any drugstore—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark (registered in Canada) 
indicating Bayer Manufacture. Whilst it is well 
known that Aspirin means Bayer manufacture, to 
assure the public against imitation, the Tablets 
will be stamped with their ‘‘Bayer Cross’’ trademark. 
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in granite ware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
brass, cooking utensils, ete. No heat, solder, cement or 
rivet. Any onecan usethem. Fitany surface, Perfectly 
fonderful invention. Household necessity. 







Millions in use. Send for sample package, 10 cents. 
Complete pkg., asstd. sizes, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. C— Collingwood, Ont. 
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Perfect Relaxation 


+ + 





Hundreds of sensitive little 
coil springs cushtoned between 
two outer layers of buoyant 
cotton provide comfort, relax- 
ation and support. 


Beautyrest has been perfected 
by the makers of the famous 
Ostermoor, 


- Sound Si leepX 


Health, energy and personal 
appearance depend upon it 


aA the most of every moment of rest. Be sure that your 
sleep yields the kind of relaxation that builds feminine 
charm and vitality which weariness can so quickly dispel. 


Now you can fathom new depths of sleep, you can enjoy a new 
measure of luxurious relaxation — on a Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress. 


Entirely different from ordinary mattresses, the Beautyrest shapes 
to your body curves and lures you to relax. Its hundreds of sen- 
sitive little springs, buried between layers of pure new cotton 
give you complete relaxation, complete support. Sleep of a deeper, 
sounder kind, comes and stays. 


And long after an ordinary mattress mats down, Beautyrest re- 
mains like new. Lasting so long, it costs much less than any cheap 
mattress. 


MMONS 


eautprest Mattress 
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| and holes large enough to be quickly and 


easily manipulated. 
The shirt with the plain border can be 


| knitted in the ordinary way—up the back, 


| nature. 
| drawn white paper, tacked in place. Arrange 
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over the shoulder and down the front. But 


| if you tackle the scalloped edge, you will 


have to separate the front and back, knit- 
ting each independently and joining them 
along the top of the shoulder and the sleeve. 
This is necessary because the scallop must be 
knitted from the edge in, and cannot be 
reversed. 

For Plain Border—Cast on 42 stitches for 
the back and knit 15 ribs plain. 

Body of Shirt—Knit 2, purl 2, for 31 rows. 

Add 23 stitches at each end for sleeves, 
which are knitted plain. 

Start checked yoke of 3 purl, 3 plain, for 
3 rows (of course, knitting plain the 23 sleeve 
stitches at each end). Now reverse the purl 
and plain for 3 rows, thus making the 
checks. Knit the yoke 7 checks deep. 

Bind off 15 stitches in centre, for neck. 
Put the stitches of one sleeve and shoulder 
on a stitch-holder until you knit the first 
shoulder; make it 3 checks deep, then cast 
on 8 stitches for the front, if you want the 
shirt to have the front-opening. 

If you want an ordinary pull-over shirt 
with closed front, to slip over the head, cast 
on 15 stitches instead of only 8, pick up the 
second shoulder and sleeve and knit across 
the same as you did the back. 

Returning to the front-opening shirt, div- 
ide, and knit one front and sleeve while you 
leave the other front and sleeve on a pin. 


Knit exactly as you did the back, making 
yoke 7 checks deep, then bind off 23 stitches 
for the sleeve and knit 31 rows of “knit 2 
purl 2,” the same as the back. 

Add the plain border just as you knitted 
it for the beginning of the back. 

Go back and pick up the second shoulder 
and sleeve and complete the same way as 
the first half. 

Pick up stitches down one side of the 
front opening, and knit a plain strip on 
which to sew buttons. Pick up stitches on 
other side and knit the buttonholes into 
this band, following the usual rules for mak- 
ing them, and working them around with the 
silk in buttonhole stitch as usual, to give 
strength and finish. 

Close seam in sleeves and down the sides. 

Cuffs—Pick up stitches at bottom of 
sleeve and knit 2 plain, 2 purl, for 12 rows. 

Bind off loosely. 

Crochet a small shell-stitch pattern 
around the edge, using white knitting silk. 

For the little neck-band, pick up stitches 
around neck, knit 2 ribs and then for a row 
of holes in which to run the ribbon, knit 2, 
put wool over needle 3 times, knit 2 to- 
gether; again knit 2, put wool over needle 3 
times and knit 2 together and continue this 
repetition to end of row. On knitting back 
on next row, each time you come to the 3 
loops wound over the needle, knit 1 and 
drop the other 2, thus making a hole. 


The scalloped edge—Cast on 42 stitches 
for the back. 
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First row—Knit plain. 

Second row—Purl. 

Third row—Knit plain. 

Fourth row—*Knit 2, put thread over 
needle, knit 3, slip 1, knit 2 together, slip 
the slipped stitch over the 2 that were 
knitted together, knit 3, put thread over 
needle, knit 1, thread over, knit 3. Go back 
to* and repeat this far, continuing the 
repetition to end of row. 

Fifth row—Purl. 

Repeat the fourth and fifth rows until 
you have five rows of holes, thus completing 
the full depth of the scallop. 

Proceed after that as directed for the 
body of the shirt, stopping at the shoulder 
and casting off because, as already explained 
the fronts have to be knitted separately, 
from bottom to shoulder and joined to the 
back with seams. 

Make each front two scallops wide, 22 
stitches. Follow the same directions for the 
scallop as given for the back, then go into 
the plain ribbed body, making it the same 
as the back, and complete to the shoulder, 
casting on the same number of stitches for 
the sleeve (23). 

Knit the second front and join the fronts 
to the back with a neat seam down each 
shoulder and top of sleeve. Or if preferred, 
the experienced knitter may join them by 
knitting with the Kitchener toe stitch. Sew 
up under arm and sides. Finish with a little 
edging of crocheted silk, and run a ribbon 
through the neck band. 


When the Community Entertains 


committee in charge should be divided, when 
all the arrangements have been made, and 
certain members undertake to run each of 
the contests. 

These will represent such arts as sketch- 
ing, painting, sculpturing, portraiture, 
modeling and even illuminating. 

For each of these arts, there should be 
arranged a long table, equipped with all 
that will be needed there. If the affair is 
being held in the church rooms, it is possible 
that there may be some long narrow tables, 
(the kind that are so useful for all the 
socials, etc.), half a dozen of which could be 
used by the “artists.” It is not difficult, 
however, to arrange a series of trestle 
tables if necessary, or others of temporary 
Cover each one with smoothly- 


on it the materials required. 

At the sketching table, these materials 
will consist of a square of coarse white 
muslin for each contestant, with a needle 


here, is to sketch, quite without the aid 
of pencil or anything but the needle and 
thread, the outline of Britannia. A picture 
of that familiar figure may be passed around 
the table once by the person in charge, 


| allowing each contestant to refresh his mem- 
| ory with a brief look at it—not to be re- 


peated while the sketch is in progress. The 


| exceedingly ‘‘free-hand”’ reproductions will 


be funnier than a comic strip. Each artist 
will sign his work before handing it in to 
the presiding committee member. 

The second table is prepared for the sculp- 
tors. Its presiding genius provides plenty 
of well-washed, large potatoes and a collec- 
tion of pointed paring knives (if borrowed 
from individuals, names would be written 
or scratched on the handles; perhaps there 
will be a hardware merchant among the 
members, however, who will lend enough 
knives en masse, to serve the purpose. ) Each 
contestant is asked to carve from his potato, 
a model of the British Lion, and to fasten a 
slip with his name on it, to the finished pro- 
duct. 

The portrait group will assemble at the 
third table where wooden picnic plates and 
boxes of crayons will provide the materials 
of their craft. They are asked to use the 
wooden plate as a plaque, and to draw on it 
a portrait of His Majesty the King, as in- 


Continued from page 12 


spired by a good likeness hanging before 
them. It will doubtless occur to those who 
judge these efforts, that the subjects of 
certain earlier monarchs were often hanged 
for less libellous offenses against their rulers, 
but in our tolerant day, the well-meaning 
artist has little to fear. Signatures to the 
work are, of course, in order. 

Modelling will try the skill of the assem- 
blage in yet another way. Cheap plasticine, 
bought in quantity, or regular modeling 
clay, will be provided, and each contestant 
is expected to reproduce that familiar 
Canadian animal, the Beaver. Small cards 
will have to bear the signatures. 

The art of the illuminator will challenge 
these who gather at the fifth table. The 
new British coat of arms is reproduced here. 
If a copy of it in color can be procured, it 
might be hung up within view of the con- 
testants. Stencil reproductions of the de- 
sign we give you here, may be procured at 
one cent each if requested from The Chate- 
laine. Those at the table may be allowed to 
consult these for outline and put in their 
own ideas of color. The materials they will 
work with are small light, white cards, of 
what the stationer calls ‘‘mat stock,” or 
pieces of heavy drawing paper. The familiar 
multi-colored confetti and paste will be their 
color mediums. The confetti must be stuck 
on the card or square of paper, to form the 
coat of arms. 

At the sixth table, there will be sheets of 
drawing paper, paste, pieces of red and blue 
paper and scissors. The Union Jack is to be 
reproduced by cutting out (free-hand, by the 
way, and not by aid of any preliminary 
pencil sketching) and pasting in place, the 
pieces of colored paper. 

When the places at the tables are all filled 
and everything is ready to start, a bell is 
rung, and fifteen minutes are allowed the 
workers (ten, if it is necessary to keep the 
time down in order to permit more fre- 
quent re-filling of the tables). When 
the stopping bell is sounded, all work must 
be signed and handed over to the presiding 
committee members who will have ar- 
ranged with others to take the finished 
products and arrange them for later judg- 
ing. The contestants may, if they wish, 
then progress to another table and try their 
hands at a different art. If there is a larger 
crowd than can be accommodated at the 
tables at a time, the left-overs will be amused 


to watch the efforts of their friends, and 
there will be a certain amount of scrambling 
for places that will add to the fun. It is 
better, however, to have space for all if 
possible, and it will not be difficult to pro- 
vide for large numbers at most of the tables. 

A short community sing-song to follow, 
will find favor in many places. To make it a 
success, there should be a group of the best 
singers, members of the choir or glee-club, 
to lead from the platform. If this group is in 
patriotic costume—John Bull, Britannia, 
Miss Canada, and so on—so much the bet- 
ter. They can sing the verses and the crowd 
join in the chorus. Perhaps the words can 
be thrown on a screen, or chalked on a black- 
board, if it is preferred that the singing be 
general throughout. If this feature of the 
programme is kept short and is run off well, 
it will be quite a pleasant break. 

Supper and a final display of fireworks, 
would round out the evening nicely, and if 
the weather is fine, would not keep people 
too long out of doors, even though it is so 
early in the season. Let the warning be 
sounded, however, that a few competent 
men should handle the fireworks, with no 
outside offers of assistance considered, no 
matter how well meant; the well-planned 
display can then be run off without a hitch. 
and without fear of accident. 


RETURN to consideration of the 
supper for a moment—here the women’s 
committee will have arranged matters in 
accordance with the needs of the occasion 
and the facilities available. If there is a 
separate room in which the supper can be 
served, it can be made rather more of a fea- 
ture, with an effective table and more oppor- 
tunity to play up the patriotic motif. 

The use of white crépe paper cloths for 
such purposes always seems sensible, for 
accidents are easily laughed off when there 
is no vision in the back-ground of a battle to 
remove dyes and stains that result from the 
almost inevitable spillings and splashings 
that attend such affairs. Red, white and 
blue borders, the kind used so largely for 
festoons and streamers, can be fastened 
around the edge of the table-top and broad 
bands of the colors laid across the table at 
intervals, with flags at their ends. A large 
toy drum filled with white flowers and flags, 
and flanked by “‘fire-cracker” candlesticks 
and tall red candles, would be effective in 
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CALCIUM —Nukraf is especially rich in calcium, even 
more’ so than an equal amount of milk or cheese. Scientists 
have lately discovered facts about calcium which they consider 
make it more vital as a food element than the widely discussed 
vitamins. The unfortunate part is that so few foods contain 
calcium at all, and only two—milk and cheese—have it in the 
right proportion. And calcium, they tell us, is the prime essen- 
tial for sound teeth and bone structure; a fact that makes it 
readily understood why calcium is considered such an all im- 
portant item in the child's diet. 
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tie by KRAFT 


A startling new method that 


adds to the nutritive value of cheese 
and creates a new dairy product 


This delightful new food, Nukraft, has all the health- 
giving properties of rich, whole milk . . . only more of 
them. It is a super-food that has an appetite appeal to 
every member of the family. Children love it. And it 
is equally beneficial to all. For Nukraft is a product 
of science, combined with the cheesemakcr’s art. 


Cheese has been known as a healthful, invigorating 
food because it contains so many precious elements of 
whole milk—milk-sugar, calcium, etc. Four years ago 
the Kraft laboratories set out to find a way to obtain 
more of these desirable food properties from the milk 
and add them to cheese. The success of that research 
is Nukraft; a product that looks like cheese, tastes like 
cheese, but which, because of its additional food value, 
many think should be termed a super-cheese. 


But aside from its wonderful food properties, Nukraft 
would be extremely popular for its exquisite flavor 
alone. You can use Nukraft wherever cheese would be 
used. It spreads, melts, dissolves and blends readily with 
other foods, therefore is ideal for all cooking purposes. 
Nukraft is as digestible as milk itself; in fact, because 
of the regulative qualities of milk-sugar, it is an aid to 
digestion. Try a package of Nukraft. You'll like it. 
Then eat it freely and often. For sale wherever Kraft 
Cheese is sold—everywhere. 


Kraft MacLaren Cheese Co., Limited, Montreal 
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“The Nerves” 


What a frequent subject of conversation wherever 
women meet — 


Tired Nerves— 
Excited Nerves— 
Sleepless Nerves— 


Then somebody naturally mentions Dr. Chase’s Nerve 
Food because it is the best known and most effective 
restorative of the nerves, 


Sleeplessness, tired feelings and headaches disappear 
as if by magic when Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food is used. 
It feeds the starved nerves back to health and vigor. 
Soon you are feeling fine and enjoying life to the full. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


The greatest of nerve restoratives 


PIN MONEY 


For Women— —For Girls 


T LAST—an easy plan for Canadian women and girls to 

receive a weekly allowance for pin money for those little 

things needed every day of the year—and particularly at the holi- 
day season. 


The Chatelaine presents this great opportunity for regular 
earnings. Our new woman’s magazine is just named and 
christened but a few days—but already advance orders are 
being received, as many leading Canadian women recognize 
the real help and value that such a Canadian publication 
will be for them and are making sure they will receive it 
regularly right from the first issue. 
Hence we offer commission and weekly bonuses to all Canadian 
girls and women who would like to introduce The Chatelaine to 


their friends. 


Representatives also have the opportunity of splendid earnings 
looking after new and renewal subscriptions for MacLean’s Mag- 
azine, Mayfair and Canadian Homes and Gardens. 


Send your inquiry to-day—Address 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 2 





the centre, and smaller drums lined with 
fancy crépe paper napkins, could hold sand- 
wiches, rolls, cakes, fruit and so on. For the 
candlesticks, red light-weight card (mat 
stock) can be pasted in tube shape and 
slipped over the candlesticks. 

The committee which has to prepare 
refreshments for a large number, may find it 
helpful to have these few recipes for more or 


| less staple requirements put on a large- 


quantity basis, (to serve fifty people): 


Coffee 
5 cupfuls coffee 2 cupfuls cold water 
2 eggs 8 qts. boiling water. 


The eggs are not essential, although they 
improve coffee. Have quantities ready 
measured, the coffee tied in small cheese- 
cloth bags, if the eggs will not be used, or the 


| bags ready to receive it after it has been 
| mixed with the egg and cold water, if the 


latter method is used. Allow plenty of time 


| for boiling the water, especially if the heat- 
| ing facilities are unfamiliar. Drop the coffee 


bags into the kettles of boiling water and 


| when the beverage is strong enough, lift 


| a long time. 


| 114 cupfuls cocoa 
| 2 cupfuls sugar 


them out. The flavor of the coffee will then 
remain good, even though it has to be kept 


Cocoa 

5 quarts milk 

4 quarts boiling 
14 teaspoonful salt water 


Mix the cocoa and sugar, add one quart of 
the boiling water, and stir over the heat until 
sugar is dissolved. Add the rest of the boil- 


| ing water and the heated milk. The richness 


of the cocoa may be increased by substitut- 
| ing milk for anything up to three quarts of 
the water. Add the salt just before serving. 





Lemonade 


1 quart boiling water 


| 
8 quarts cold water 


3 dozen lemons 
| 4 cupfuls sugar 


Wash and wipe the lemons and keep a 

| slice or two from the middle of each to use 

as a garnish if the lemonade is served in a 

punch bowl or in large glass pitchers. 

Squeeze the juice. Make a syrup of the sugar 

and boiling water, add the lemon juice, cool, 
strain, and add the ice-cold water. 


Chicken Salad 
| 5 cold cooked 1 quart chopped 
chickens apples 
5 quarts fine-cut Chopped hard-cooked 


celery eggs 


| 1 quart boiled salad Lettuce and 


dressing garnishes 


if ever the little daubs I do now amount to 


anything—it is because they are done with 
some memory of you in their designing. Is it 
wrong of me to tell you this now, Dick? 
Not now—no, it can’t be.” 

She lifted her head suddenly, and I shrank 


| from the glory of her eyes. ‘“‘Oh, Dick, I am 


foolish,”’ she whispered tremulously. ‘Come, 
I want to show you my drawings now.” 
My whole being recoiled from her gentle 





touch as she led me round the little room, 
giving me the history of each picture, the 
mood she sought to capture, the simple 
inspiration of her theme. What could I do 
—I who had deceived her so far? There was 
no going back now. 

And when we had done the whole length 
of the bottom floor, she led me out through 
a little glass conservatory to the flower- 
garden behind. And I felt that dear, little 
woman’s fingers grasping my arm. Her face 
became uplifted towards mine, while her 
other hand caressed my chin. 
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Cool the fowls in the soup in which they 
have simmered until very tender. Cut the 
meat all away from the bones and dice it, 
not too fine. Cut the celery very fine, and 
chop tart apples, if you care to include them, 
also the hard-cooked eggs. Toss all together 
with the dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves, 
and, if not too much trouble, garnish with 
stuffed olives or capers or small pickled 
gherkins or quarter-slices of lemon. 

For a less expensive salad, veal may be 
cooked in the same way and substituted for 
the chicken. 

Large Chocolate-frosted Cake 
1: cupfuls butter 2 cupfuls milk 
4 cupfuls sugar 7 cupfuls flour 


9 eggs 1; tsps. salt 
10 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


Cream the butter until very soft and light; 
add the sugar gradually, working it in well; 
beat the eggs very light and add them. Mix 
the dry ingredients thoroughly and add 
them to the first mixture, alternately with 
small quantities of the milk. Turn into a 
large shallow pan or two pans that have 
been smoothly lined with buttered paper. 
Bake in moderate oven. 


Chocolate Icing 


41% squares chocolate 3 egg yolks 

1 cupful scalded 11% teaspoonfuls 
cream melted butter 

1 teaspoonful salt Icing sugar 

11% teaspoonfuls vanilla 


Melt the chocolate over hot water, gradu- 
ally add the cream, the salt, and beaten eggs. 
yolks and butter. Stir in icing sugar until 
of right consistency to spread. Add the 
vanilla. 


Large Spice Cake 


1 cupful butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
3 cupfuls sugar 714 teaspoonfuls 
6 eggs baking powder 
1% cupfuls milk 3 teaspoonfuls 


5% cupfuls flour cinnamon 
3 teaspoonfuls 3 teaspoonfuls 
nutmeg allspice 


Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually 
and the well-beaten eggs. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients and add them alternately 
with the milk. Turn into shallow pans and 
bake in a moderate oven. Cover with a 
boiled or a butter icing. 





Lavender for Old Loves 


Continued from page 13 


“Oh, Dick—Dick, you’re the same sober- 
faced old boy. She won't grudge me just this 
once, Dick. Please—are you afraid of me? 
For auld lang syne, my dear.” 

I tried not to see the promise in her eyes 
as she drew my head down. God forgive me 
—but I took her lips, and felt their sweet 
hunger upon mine for one agonizing second. 
Then, for fear she would see my face I put 
her gently from me, and walked quickly 
through the house again. Just once I looked 
back, and I saw her small body in a kneeling 
position, and the auburn hair shaking like a 
leaf in the wind as she leaned her head on 
her arms. 

Somehow I shall see her always like this. 
But I can never walk along the Arun’s banks 
again for fear of meeting her. She was, of 
course, an utter stranger to me. I had never 
seen her before in my life. Sometimes I 
wonder if I shall ever meet the lucky man of 
whom I reminded her so forcibly. 
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The gabled house where L. M. Monigomery lived 
as a little girl--undoubtedly one of her inspira- 
lions for ‘Anne of Green Gables” 


Best:!Known Woman in Prince Edward Island. 


Continued from page 9 


day, because of that scarcity of paper to 
write on when I was a girl.” 

While she was not more than twelve, she 
began to aim at publishing. She sent her 
first poem to the Charlottetown Examiner. 
She sent several. The thing she omitted to 
send was postage, not knowing the rules of 
the game. So the poor child not only did not 
get her poems printed, but she didn’t even 
get them back! 

Up to fifteen she kept on with the struggle 
Then came a big change. Her father had 
married again and settled in Saskatchewan. 
She took her first ride in a train, to spend a 
year in a new home. No doubt that year in 
the West had a great deal to do with the 
making of the Island authoress. 

We never really quite see a place till we 
get away from it. We cannot get the right 
perspective. Probably the writer of Anne 
of Green Gables never quite saw her Island 
home as she saw it from the plains of the 
West. At any rate, she sent back a poem on 
Cape Leforce to the Charlottetown Patriot, 
and—she was in print at fifteen! We like to 
think the West had a hand in her making. 
It makes her in a double sense Canadian. 
It was during that year in the west, too, 
that she entered a story in the prize com- 
petition of the Montreal Witness, and won. 
At the end of the year she returned to Cav- 
endish. 

Now there is a school in Prince Edward 
Island without the walls of which no edu- 
cated Islander is ever properly “‘finished.”’ 
One may go to whatever college one likes 
afterwards! So L. M. Montgomery went to 
the Prince of Wales College in Charlotte- 
town. 

She still further did the then correct thing 
for an Island girl after graduating—she 
taught school and taught music. But all the 
while she wrote. 

From teaching, she went to Dalhousie 
College in Halifax, to take a year’s course 
in English. It was here that occurred her 
“Big Week.” One Monday morning she 
received from a Philadelphia Sunday School 
publication the first cheque she had ever 
received for her writing—five dollars. 

Gloves, scarves, things a girl would like? 
No; she liked all those well enough, but she 
went down town and bought five books, 
something she could always keep: Tenny- 
son, Byron, Milton, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier. 

On Wednesday she received a prize of 
five dollars from the Halifax Evening Mail 
for the best letter on the subject, “Which 
Has the Greater Patience—Man or Wo- 
man?” On Saturday, she received a cheque 
from The Youth’s Companion for ten dollars. 
Three cheques in one week! It was almost 
too much. 

She went back from Dalhousie to Prince 
Edward and taught again. If she had 
written before, she was possessed now, 
though the conditions under which she lived 
were far from conducive to writing. 

She boarded in a very cold farm house. 
Her school work was so strenuous that she 
was too tired to write at night; but she man- 
aged to get up religiously at six A.M. and 
dress by lamplight before the fires were 


lighted. She would put on a heavy coat and 
sit on her feet to keep them from freezing. 
With fingers blue with cold, she used to 


struggle to write her stint for the day. | 


Then she thawed out her hands, ate break- 
fast and went out to teach “‘the young idea 
how to shoot.”’ 

A little later came another change in her 
life. Her grandfather died in 1898, and her 
grandmother was left alone in the old home- 
stead. She promptly gave up teaching and 


stayed at home with her, devoting all her | 


spare time to writing. 

“By 1901,” she has been heard to say, 
“I was beginning to make a ‘livable’ in- 
come for myself by my pen, though that did 
not mean that everything I wrote was ac- 


cepted on its first journey—far from it. | 


Your mouth sweet . . 
your teeth protected 


Nine out of ten manuscripts came back to 
me. But I sent them out over and over 
again, and eventually they found resting 
places.” 

It was not a life that would lure most girls 
in the early twenties who had tasted a little 
of the world, that quiet life in her grand- 
mother’s home. But it was her duty, and 
she was Scotch! So there for thirteen years 
she stayed, with the exception of one year 
spent as a proof reader on the Halifax Daily 
Echo. That year, no doubt, gave her valu- 
able and helpful experience, but we believe 
it was those silent twelve years that gave 
us her books. 

The clock ticked in the still house; 
the cat slept on the cushion in the big, old 


chair; and the red-haired Anne came sud- | 


denly out of the dark corners of the old 
house. On one occasion when we heard the 
author speak in Toronto, she said: 

“TI didn’t create Anne. She just was sud- 
denly there, name with the ‘E’ and all.” 

There was a certain newspaper clipping 
that Miss Montgomery had brought home 
with her from Halifax: “Elderly couple 
apply to orphan asylum for a boy. By mis- 
take a girl is sent them.’’ The girl and the 
clipping went together like that. 


Maude had brought home also an old | 


typewriter. It wouldn’t make an “M,” or 
clean capitals, but with these minor handi- 
caps, she managed to type her manuscript. 
She sent it out for the first time to a new 
firm, thinking it might stand a better 
chance. The new firm returned it. She then 
sent it to an old established firm. The old 
established firm returned it. She sent it out 
a third time. A third time it came back! 

“If we hadn’t kept the post office,’’ she 
once said, ‘‘I don’t believe I’d have been a 
writer. I couldn’t have endured having some 
one else see me getting my manuscripts back 
all the time.” 

She sent Anne out a fourthtime. A fourth 
time she returned. She sent her off the fifth 
time. This time, when she came back, the 
publisher said his reader ‘‘found some merit 
in the story, but not enough to warrant its 
publication.” 

This was too much. The writer carried 
her red-haired child up to the store room in 
the attic. With tightly closed lips she laid 
her high hopes away in an old empty hat 
box. 

To be concluded 
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“My teeth beautifully white and 
sound’’— writes Mrs. F. C. Lord 


Gentlemen: I have been using Pebeco 
Tooth Paste for the past seventeen years. 
Although I have experimented with 
various other tooth pastes, I have re- 
turned to Pebeco and now I feel I could 
not be induced to change. 


Pebeco has kept my teeth beautifully 
white and sound and my gums in perfect 
condition. It imparts a feeling of fresh- 
ness and cleanliness to the mouth which 
also assures me that my breath is sweet. 

On my annual visits to my dentist he 
compliments me upon the splendid con- 
dition of my teeth and gums, which I 
attribute to Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. F. C. Lord 
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(THIS COUPON NOT VALID AFTER MAY 1929) 
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Your teeth feelsoclean, 


sae your mouth so fresh, 
you want to smile 


O be confident all day long of 
a clean healthy mouth. How 
few of us have this experience! How 
few can be proud of sparkling un- 
impaired teeth! 4 


A great medical authority, fight- 
ing unhealthy conditions of the 
mouth, found a slowing up of the 
mouth fluids to be the great cause 
of tooth trouble. And so he de- ised 
the famous formula of Pebeco. 


Taste Pebeco. Instantly its salty 
tang wakens the mouth fluids. 
They wash away food particles, 
sweeten breath, neutralize acids. 
For hours your mouth stays dewy 
and sweet. 

Distributed in Canada by Lehn & 
Fink (Canada), Limited., for the owners 
of the Canadian trade-mark ‘‘ Pebeco.”’ 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon 
today for 
generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, (Canada), Limited, Dept CC-3, 
9 Davies Avenue, Toronto, S 

Send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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HE magic quick-drying quality of Rogers Brushing 
Lacquer will delight you. It dries while you are clean- 

ing up and putting the can away. 

Decorate your furniture with Rogers and see how the rare 


color beauty of this Lacquer will enhance its charm. 


Your dealer has Rogers in twenty-one colors and shades 
including Black, White and Clear. 


M ictured under li 
Oe folowing Copan 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. Ste MARTIN-SEMOUR Go jntRMnOM. YARNS @ um Tee Swenw-Wasams Co. 
ne 


Nandy 


Stand /7EC€ 
finish it with Rogers 


Present this coupon, with 50c., to any Rogers dealer. You will 
get in return a full size regular priced quarter-pint can of Rogers 
Lacquer (any color) and a beautiful Handy Stand, free. This gift 
will be useful in many ways, serving as an ideal foot-stool, bric-a- 
brac or flower stand or as a sturdy toy for the kiddies, 
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Address 










Lacquer, 


This coupon and 50c entitles me to a 
regular priced quarter-pint tin of Rogers 


Brushing Lacquer (any color) and a free 
Handy Stand. 


Dealers—This coupon will be redeemed 
by any one of the four Companies 
Manufacturing Rogers Brushing 
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EEP your home interior 

aglow with the lasting 
color beauty of Rogers Brush- 
ing Lacquer. 


This perfected Lacquer will 
transform shabby wear-marked 
surfaces with richness and 
lustre. 


You can use Rogers Brushing 
Lacquer on anything that needs 
refinishing. Just flow it on 
over the old surface. 
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Paste 
tints. 


Noe matter how distinguished your furnishings 

may be, they always take second place to 
color in beautifying a home. Color--and color 
alone--is the magical ingredient which endows 
interiors with life and animation. And of all the 
mediums for expressing color, there is none so 
unique nor so economical as Alabastine. 





In the drawing rooms of Canada’s finest 
homes, Alabastine ceiling decoration is becoming 
increasingly fashionable. For the walls and ceil- 
ings of bedrooms, libraries and halls, Alabastine is 
also being extensively used. Thousands of home 
owners prefer it to materials costing ten times 
the price--because only with Alabastine can they 
achieve the gay, colorful, soft-toned effects which 
oo their interiors so far above the common- 
place. 


Before you re-decorate your home be sure to investigate 
the remarkable time, labor and money-saving qualities of Ala- 
bastine. It is the only sanitary interior water-color wall finish 
on the market---the only material that mixes with hot or cold 
water---that will not rub off---that is so economical to buy and 


apply. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated free booklet “Homes Healthful 
and Beautiful,” which contains many useful hints on interior decoration. 


CANADA GYPSUM AND ALABASTINE, LIMITED 
Paris - - - Canada 


THE WATER COLOR FINISH 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINGS 4 
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SIMPLICITY AND CHARM IN A GEORGIAN DESIGN 


Seven Rooms and Sunroom 


HE simplicity and charm of this design of Georgian 
‘precedent will commend it to many, for it has an un- 
usually artistic and dignified appearance that makes 
it appropriate for either a suburban or smaller city location, 
and though in reality an average-sized house of seven good 
rooms and sunroom, it will hold a prominent place among 
larger houses. It could be placed near the street or set back, 
depending on the location of the adjoining houses, and, to 
give it the proper setting, there should be a level lawn with 
a wide walk leading to the house. 
Although the principal outside dimensions are only 


Outline of Specifications 


Foundation Walls—Stone or brick. 

Cellar Floors—Cement. 

Walls—Stucco on hollow tile or brick. 

Roof—Wood, (asphalt or tapered asphalt) 
shingles, with Boston hips, or variegated 
colors and sizes of quarried slate. 

Trim—As desired. 

Frames, Doors, Windows—Detailed main door 
way, casement windows throughout. 
Color—Roof stained willow green, ivory toned 

stucco walls on variegated stone base, 
. frames, sash, main entrance, gutters and 
“gdnductors painted ivory white, shutters 
painted peacock blue. 
Floors—As desired. 
Inside Finish—As desired. 
Heat—Hot air, hot water or steam. 


This photograph is of a tiny model made to scale for The 
Chatelaine from the accompanying plans and specifications. 
Architect’s complete floor plans and working drawings are 
obtainable by writing to The Home Service Bureau, c-o The 
Chatelaine, 143 University Avenue, Toronto. This is House- 
plan No. I. Complete architectural drawings, $40.00. Esti- 
mated cost to build, $7,800.00 including hot water heating. 


26'6" x 27', making it a reasonably economical house to 
build, seven rooms of good size are obtained in addition to 
the large built-in loggia, or sunroom, by the unusually 
economical floor arrangement. In fact, the floor arrange- 
ment is ideal, for the three rooms comprising the living por- 
tion of the house can be used as one by opening the door- 
ways connecting them with each other. 

There are four good bedrooms on the second floor. The 
large master’s bedroom has a fireplace with clothes closets 
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HALL 


Livinc Room 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN .’. 


on each side, and two double windows overlooking the street. 
The other three bedrooms are graduated in size, the smallest 
one being especially suitable for a children’s room or a 
nursery, in which a wall basin with running water could be 
installed at a very low cost by connecting with the bath- 
room plumbing. The hall is central for all rooms, and uses a 
minimum amount of floor space. The bathroom has an 
extra privacy on account of the short hallway leading into it, 
a dropped ceiling being employed for the latter. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN .’. 
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UNITED CIGAR STORES 


Ladies Appreciate 
United Service 


The preference shown by increasing 
numbers of ladies for United Cigar 
Stores is due to the attentive courtesy 
and quick, efficient service every 
United Salesman is trained to render. 
Each of these stores offers you the 
widest range of merchandise always 
fresh, and neatly wrapped. 


United Cigar Stores, Limited 


Canadian Owned and Controlled 
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Since Sunset came into the hands of 
practical women, the life of faded gar- 
ments or drab draperies has tremen- 
dously increased. 

Are-dyed wardrobe looks 100% new 
and colourful and in the height of fash- 
ion when Sunset-dyed in the popular 
smart shades. 

Such economies are. achieved, too, without 
loss of dignity for there’s no home-dyed look in 
Sunset-dyed material. Whether the user is ex- 
perienced or not, Sunset results are dependable, 
true colours. 

It dyes all dyeable fabrics—silk, wool, cotton, 
linen (or mixtures of these fibres). Quick, easy, 
clean to use; and the colours are fast—gently 
boiled in to stay. Only with Sunset can you get 


J the beautiful Sunset results. 
FOREVER! 


CF: TO LIGHT AND MOISTURE ) 


ALL COLOURS 








Made in Canada 
“STANDARD ,, 
EVERYWHERE 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. Lro 
TORONTO ONTARIO 







MANUFACTURERS 
ove 
TORONTO ONT. 





NORTH 
vert. 128 










? CW. = tHe EASY-TO-USE TINT 

M for Tinting Undies, &c. 

& BEAUTIFUL A Large Package for 10c 

4 aan Made and Guaranteed by the Makers of Sunset 
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-R AT DRUG, DEPARTMENT, GROCERY AND GENERAL STORES 
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SAPOLIO 


' TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CLEANS 
SCOURS 
POLISHES 


Immaculate 
cleanliness is ob- 
tained with Sapolio on 


TILE and MOSAIC 


walls and floors. Bath 
and kitchen fittings are 
quickly, safely cleaned 
and polished with Sapolio. 
No disagreeable dust or odor 


Made only by 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO, 
NEW YORK 










DEMAND THE 
GENUINE 


BLUE BAND 
SILVER WRAPPER 
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In dried fruits we find not only the sugar in fresh 
sweet fruits, but in a concentrated form, resulting 
from the evaporation of the water which formerly 
; diluted the sugar contained. 


HOME-MADE SWEETMEATS 
WITHOUT ADDED SUGAR 


It is to dried fruits almost exclusively that we must look for 
the replacement of candies made of sugar. 


| By HONOREE B. LYNDELL 


| ¥6 


| \ \ 7 ITH the warnings as to the serious 
| cumulative effects on our health 
of the use of too much refined 
sugar, we need to look elsewhere than the 
sugar bin for home-made sweets. Our diet, 
generally speaking, is already too prone to 
| include an excess of carbohydrates, under 
which heading comes sugar; and we are 
constantly urged to include more fruits and 
vegetables. Almost all fruits contain a 
percentage of sugar, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that some of our candy- 
craving can be satisfied by the inclusion in 
the diet of a plentiful supply of fresh fruit, 
but grown-ups and children alike come to 
the stage where an appetite is demanding 
even further satisfaction than is supplied 
| by the fresh fruits alone. 

Whilst our palate readily recognizes the 
| presence in fresh fruits of their natural sugar 
| content, it is to dried fruits, almost exclu- 

sively, that we must look for the replace- 
ment of the candies made from sugar, for 
in them we find not only the sugar of the 
sweet fresh fruits, but we find it in a con- 
centrated form, resulting from the evapora- 
tion of the water which formerly diluted the 
sugar contained. 

Not only do the dried fruits supply sugar 

in a natural, healthful form, but they also 
| contain some of the mineral salts necessary 
to our health. Vitamines A and B are found 
in many of them, and whilst there is usually 
an acid flavor in combination with the 
majority of fruits, it is well-known that 
the action on the body processes is alkaline, 


| which tends to correct the acidity brought 


about by other foods. The mild laxative 
effect of all fruits, and particularly that of 
figs and prunes is an additional feature in 
the favor of their inclusion in the diet. 

Home-made sweetmeats made of dried 
fruits may be prepared to appeal just as 
much to the eyes as do candies made from 
the usual sugar and butter, and a dish filled 
with daintily shaped fruit sweetmeats canas 
readily be offered to your bridge guests as 
can one of an expensive brand of chocolates, 
whilst there is little doubt that both for 
grown people and growing children the 
effect on health is even better. 

Everyone knows of “Stuffed Dates”. 
The ease of their preparation is perhaps only 
surpassed by the speed with which they 
disappear in most homes. Wash and pit 

| the dates and stuff with any type of nut- 


meat. If for immediate consumption, a 
strip of apple may replace the more expen- 
sive and richer nut, but the apple will turn 
brown and be unattractive to the eye if left 
for any length of time before eating. Pine- 
apple cubes may also be used as a stuffing, or 
a half maraschino cherry. 


Date Acorns 


In making these, the idea of stuffed dates 
is followed, but by cutting the date across 
and using each half as a cup (closing it well 
around the base of a plump almond or 
filbert) twice as many pieces of deliciousness 
may be made from an equal quantity of 
dates, and the effect in a pretty dish is 
charming. 


Figs in Cases 


Steam two cupfuls of bag figs until quite 
soft. When cool, make a length-wise cut in 
each and fill with chopped nuts, (almonds, 
walnuts, filberts or roasted pea-nuts). Put 
in paper cases on a pretty service dish. 


Prunes 


While prunes can be eaten raw, especially 
if they are the large, juicy variety, many 
people dislike them because they are asso- 
ciated with breakfast as a cold, comfortless 
dish of insipidity. Prunes can be cooked to 
be most delicious, but they must be carefully 
done from start to finish. Instead of soaking 
the prunes in a large quantity of water 
(which dissolves the sugar which is often 
wasted because the cook has not sufficient 
time to boil it down to concentrated form 
again) add barely enough water to cover the 
prunes. This, by morning, will have 
almost entirely been drawn into the fruit. If 
all has been absorbed, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of water to an allowance of about two 
cupfuls soaked fruit, and in a tightly lidded 
casserole, cook the prunes gently for forty- 
five minutes. The prunes will be found 
plump and glossy, and, whilst moist enough 
for pleasant breakfast eating, after standing 
in the air for a while they can be eaten as a 
confection, being dry enough to handle. 
For party occasions they may be pitted and 
stuffed with brazil nuts or walnuts. 


See also page 72 
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cA Tip @@0 0 
on keepin ¢ children 


HEALTHY 


GaHE task of bringing up a strong, husky 
squad of children is a real one nowadays. 
They need good food, and it must be properly 
kept. Here is a wonderful refrigerator, made 
of metal, and built on thé newest scientific 
principles of refrigeration, that will be of great 
help to you in your job of bringing up a healthy 
family. 


HE SMP Guaranteed Refrigerator is so clan .... 

so pure! Foods such as milk, butter, etc., keep 
in perfect condition for long periods. Vegetables 
keep crisp and fresh. Children’s food is perfectly 
preserved and protected. 


Futhermore, they are beautiful in appearance .... 
a credit toany kitchen or pantry. Colors, lovely white 
or grey. Duco finish... .like the fine motor cars! 
All sizes, all prices from $35 to $350. Built for ice 
or electric installation. 


Keep healthy children healthy! See these beautiful 
ultra-modern refrigerators TODAY! 





FAMOUS OLD CANADIAN NAMES WITH A GUARANTEE BEHIND THEM 







GENERAL STEEL WARES 


Limi Teo 





















Food must be properly £ept and it must be properly 
cooked! McClary RANGES—Electric.... Gas.... 
Coal and Wood—are dedicated to Canadian house- 
wives. We know cooking ranges! We've been build- 
ing them for generations of Canadian families. 
New models are now on display in leading stores from 
coast to coast. 


Write for attractive FREE liter- 
ature on SMP Refrigerators and 
the new McClary Electric Range 
to Dept. 2, General Steel Wares 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Thirty-One Menus for May 


> 


Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A.,M.Sc. 








LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
' Fried S$ bi 
i P Prime Rib Roast of Beef Orange Juice tied Sweetbreads 
ont Vheat Turkish Pilaf Pan Reset Foustens Chased Corn Buckwheat ee ; ae Eggs } Scalloped Potatoes Spinach 
Toast Jam Graham Muffins Fresh Rhubarb Apricot Cream Sherbet Maple Syrup Cornmeal . u - ; am Preserved Pears, Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa ea of \ocoa Coffee 









BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER | I 7 BREAKFAST | 
& 
| 
| 
| 
























































Cold Sliced Beef 18 Ped 
2 Whole Bananas Spaghetti and Cheese Horseradish Sauce Rhubarb Casserole of Vegetables | Sate’ Heddon, Egg oo 
Soft Cooked Eggs Canned Plums Scalloped Potatoes Creamed Eggs on Toast Prune Betty wer otatoe v es ts 
Rolls Honey Oatmeal Macaroons Creamed Asparagus on Toast Tea Coffee Cocos Tea oc Cocce | coon Sustard Pie 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Rice and Raisin Pudding | “of fee 
| Coffee 
a a ie 
| Meat Pie ze. Sausages, Country Style 
Gra it | Ca h Dr Butter Sauce 9 Bananas Stuffed Peppers Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Post's Bran ; Hot Rolle. Slicat Piacepple Gee Sasen hapeaneier R nr wom a — — d Peas C 
loney y - 
Te ; a Tes ot Cocca a Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea or Cocoa es =. ipped Cream 
Eggs au Blanquette oe ee 20 Shredded Pineapple Cheese Dreams, Tomato Sauce | Braised Chicken 
Fresh Stewed Rhubarb Sliced Oranges een Parsley Potatoes Sliced Tomatoes ees and Eggs LS en aoe poe. ~ String Beans 
Waffles with Maple S Sponge : ‘cast arguerites | ousse 
Ta Collen” Cocca Tes or Cocca — Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa | Mare Mee ‘ 
Sliced Ora: Spaghe pen mee le Sa = f Chicken a la King | F — jot / 
nges Chipped Beef Ra tti wit 20) uce Half Oranges ic | rench Fried Potatoes 
Tr. Poached Eggs 1" Bran Muf fins ue oy Spinach French Toast, Maple Syrup a | Creamed Onions 
Co i 
Ta Coffee jelly Tea or Cocoa Cornel | Panend Tea Coffee Cocoa pe smal rnstarch Poddia pot Fruit Sauce 
‘ —_ Cormatopia Salad Shepherd's Pie 
6 Preserved Figs and Cream Toasted Raisin Seanad Fricasseed Chicken 22 Stewed Prunes Mexican Eggs (Using Macaroni instead of Potatoes) 
Pineapple Sherbet Mashed Potatoes French Peas Grapenuts Plum Jam Creamed Asparagus on Toast 
Cornmeal Muffins Angel Food, Hot Chocolate Sauce Toast Marmalade Oatmeal Muffins Sliced Bananas and Oranges 







Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 


| —————eeeeSeSeSeSFSS pease a 


| 

Rolled Wafers Coffee Te. Cifie Soom Tea or Cocoa Coffee 
| 
} 























Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Sliced Bananas Riced Potatoes Creamed Onions 23 Whole Besaane Salmon and Macaroni Loaf Stuffed Beef Flank : 
Puffed Wheat Johnny cate wth h Maple Syrup Wie Figs and Nuts Scrambled E uff Orange Gelatine with Cream es Potatoes Scalloped Corn ee 
Toast Marmalade Whipped Cream Cornmeal Muffins Tea or Cocoa Pinea ple Tarts Suh 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee offee y 4 
8 Baked Spareribs 24 | Piet Me : p Sy 
ed Spareri | | ilet Mignon bic: 
Sliced Pinea Halibut Rarebit Noodles Curry Sauce | Preserved Figs | Lobster Croustades French Fried Potatoes Mushr. ee 2 
rr anges gs Gingerbread -_ ie Seenadiew Buttered Beets nhs Rice with Tillson’s Bran | oe er | "Toten: with Sliced Tonees. ee 
oast um e Ora Tapi | coast ‘am j op Cookies | ba 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Coco ‘Coffee fo” Qin Cen | Tea or Cocoa Fresh Rhubarb Sherbet 






Planked Halibut 
With borders of Rice, Carrots and 
eas) 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


Half Oranges Luncheon Circles ; Lamb Stew _ | 25 — Whole Oranges Swedish Souffie 

9 Broiled Ham Preserved Raspberries Boiled Potatoes String Beans Spanish Omelet | Whole Wheat Bread 
Bran Muffins Jam Rocks Pineapple Bavarian Cream Rolls | Sliced Bananas 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee | Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa 








































ae) 
10 Stewed Prunes i c Casserole of Lamb and Rice 26 Stewed Apricots ‘ Sliced Tongue Breaded and Fried D 
Cornflakes “Chelsea — the Fried Parsnipe Bacon Rigo and Dies Cates Creamed Potatoes Spinach 4 PA 4 
Rolls Marmalade Tea or Cocoa Chocolate Walnut Blanc Mange Toast Marmalade Tea o ae ple Blossoms ; 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee ¥ 

































: Baked Mackerel Roast Leg of $ Lamb 
Il Orange Sections Vegetable Sausages Stuffed Potatoes Corn Fritters Sliced Oranges Tomato Wiggle Mashed eee a a. 
Jelly Onngien a. Coffee Ice Cream Kidneys on Toast Checkorianss yor hes Green Peas 
Casi ul acaroons Cocoa hocolate Parfait | nee C 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocca Coffee 7a Coties a artines m 7 


























Fried Liver and Onions Cold Sliced Lamb, M ell 
13 Rbuberb Sauce Bananas in Blankets au Gratin Potatoes 28 Fresh Rhubarb Italian Delizia ‘P. ato Selad wee a 
Creamed Fish on Toast Chocolate Cake Buttered Carrots Post Toasties Apricots with Whipped Cream Cottage Pudding 
Muffins Tea or Cocoa Snow Pudding with Custard Sauce Rolls Jelly Hermits with Fresh Fruit Sauce 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee 






























i | Lamb and Spaghetti, en Casserole 
13 Baked Bananas Septem Tigo Roast Veal 2 
‘casted Muffins t Fresh Pineapple . : Creamed Cabbage 
Pork Cho Neapolitan Loaf | Creamed Carrots, Asparagus Tips a ey Pecan and Mushroom Roast | Radish and Cucumber Salad 
Toast Citron es Cocoanut Macaroons Rhubarb Pie Toast ne na Cen Ice Cream Sandwich 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee | Tea Coffee Cocoa Maple Walnut Sauce 





Coffee 















14 | Cold Meat | 
Whole Oranges Cheese Fondue Vegetable Salad with Ma aid 30 Orange Sections | Pork Chops S 
Cream of Wiese oth Raisins ae mas Bread Pudding with Meringue Fried Liver Ries ons Chae apple __ ' Boiled Rowton seg ia ragus + 
‘cas | e 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Maple erp Sauce Tea a. pie sa | Tea or Cocoa | Date a " 























Fried Shrimps, Hollandaise Sauce | 
























I 5 Stewed Apricots | Minced Veal on T: I .» Hamburg Steak 
: umbers on Lettuce with ences Vest on fcast 31 Strawberries and Cream . | ean dT 
ep Saaet Bap French Dreming "| Mashed Postma ButresCabbag Mii | ee | Oe 
Bran fins _Jam Lemon Pudding Floating Island Toast "Tee of Coca | Cherry Pie 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Von or Coren fee Tea Coffee Coroa | Ee aha bh Cottee 
, t May a the 0 y mer As 
16 hi ties Tt dishes of eee a interest nny May, are given in the iaahen or supper menus. 
nes Resale Sand eae you will notice, these are practically one-dish meals. Original recipes for the dishes are 
* om ee given in the article “Unusual Luncheon Dishes.” 







lea Coffee = Cocoa Note also the swinging tnto green foods and fruit dishes which the May menus suggest. 





Toast Marmalade Tea or Cocoa | Macedoine of Fruits 
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FROCKS FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 
With Free and Graceful Lines 
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Maternity Frock No. 8802 


This frock of crepe de chine and 
lace has dolman sleeves. Designed 
for sizes 34 to 44. 

Price, 65 cents. 





Maternity Frock No. 8840 
Two tones of semi-sheer crepe are 
combined in this maternity frock, 
also shown at the right, with a 
front skirt section gathered to the 
blouse section 





Maternity Frock No. 8743 


This one-piece frock in two tones 
of flat crepe has a surface front 
with jabot revers. Designed for 
sizes 341046. Price, 65 cents. 


Maternity Frock No. 8840 
The design at the left is here fash- 
toned of plain and printed crepe. 
Designed for sizes 34 to 44 


Price, 65 cents. 
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Sold in the Beller Stores from Coast! to Qoast 


Photograph by Ashley & Creppe 





Are your shoulders 


younger 


than your face? 


OST women have smooth, young 

shoulders to the end of their days. 
Because their shoulders are protected 
from weathering. 

But face, hands and neck are exposed. 
And constant exposure robs the skin of 
its natural oils. It ages. 

Protect exposed skin and it stays 
young, too. You can—with Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream. 


Always before going out pat on Hinds 
Cream, and powder. Pat it on every 
night, every morning, every time you 
bathe. And your skin will be protected 
from sun, wind, dust—from all weather- 
ing. For Hinds Cream will keep your 
skin soft—young. 


HINDS> 


Froney -7Almond 


CREAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 
Toronto 





Do this yourself 


—take your hand mirror and go to the 
window. Examine the texture of the 
skin on your face. Then look at the skin 
on yourshoulder. Smoother and younger, 
isn’t it? Because it’s been protected. The 
moral is—protect your face and it'll stay 
young, too. 


If you haven’t already 
tried Hinds Cream, the cou- 
pon below will bring you a 
sample bottle. 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Dept. 1588, 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 





; Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey and Almond ; 


CREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


: Name 
: Street 


: City Province 


) 


vod after April, 1929 
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© For You 
he Perfect Powder 


€ For your type, Bourjois has pro- 
duced in Ashes of Roses Face Pow- 
der, the exact “‘nature tone”’ that 
will give your skin a soft, peach- 
bloom loveliness — the sweet fresh- 
ness of youth. 


| 


@ It emphasizes the brightness of 
your eyes, the curves of your lips, 
the soft contours of your face. Its 
effect is enchanting without a 
trace of artificiality. 


Buy the exquisitely fragrant Face 

Powder at the better are in smooth 

leatherette boxes and dainty Parisian 
Compacts. 


SP Ee a 6 
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ASHES OF ROSES 
Rouces 
Lip-Sticks 


PeRFUME 
CREAMS 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Se 



















Still More Profits for 
Canadian Boys! 


VERY month The Chatelaine, MacLean’s New 

National Magazine for Women, now on sale, will 

have to be delivered to Canadian homes. Thou- 
sands of women all over Canada will be eager to read 
this new publication, especially for women. 


YOU, AS A CANADIAN BOY, CAN SELL THIS 
MAGAZINE TO THE WOMEN OF CANADA 
AND EARN 


Money and Prizes Galore! 


YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS CLUB, | 
The Chatelaine, MacLean’s Niew National | 
Magazine for Women, Toronto. | 

| 

| 


Please tell me how I can join your organization of 
Boy Salesmen and make money and win prizes. 
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| later. 





Fruit Roll 


This may be made either in a roll or in 
individual pieces. If a roll is chosen, 
make it of only suitable diameter for slicing 


into pieces later. Wash all fruit in prepara- 


| tion. 


2 cupfuls stoned 


dates 

1 cupful almonds, 
walnut-meats or 
brazil nuts 


15 cupful stoned 
prunes 

1 cupful raisins 

1 cupful figs 

1 cupful apricots 
dried 


The fruits need washing, but no soaking. 
When dry, put all fruits through grinder 
(twice). Put the nuts through once. Blend 
together all the fruits. Whilst not necessary 
to add any additional flavor to this confec- 
tion, some people like the taste of a sprinkle 
of lemon juice put over the fruit at this 
If a roll has been decided on, make 


stage. 
a long roll about one inch in diameter. Roll 
the fruit in a bed of the chopped nuts. Kept 


in wax-paper before nuts are added this 
confection can be prepared with the nuts 
at will. Especially good in the children’s 
lunch. Remember it is a concentrated fruit 
ration and do not permit large quantities 
to be eaten, forgetful of that fact. More 
nuts are required for the rolling of individual 
pieces than for the roll which can be sliced 


Raisins may be steamed to a plumpness 
which adds to their attractiveness and gives 


us again in effect the grape as it grew on the | 


vine. Cooled and allowed to slightly dry, 
these are equally good for the occasional 
nibbler round the home as they are in the 
decoration of salads, cakes and so forth. 
Dry, they may be chocolate coated to 


| form a home-made confection. For this, use 
dipping chocolate, either of the bitter or | 


sweet type, according to personal taste. 


| Melt chocolate over hot, not boiling water, 
| about 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
| chocolate be only lukewarm if you desire an 
| effective gloss on your finished product. 


Let your 


Raisins, alone, or with the addition of 
nuts and candied peel, put through the food 


chopper make a delicious paste, which can | 
| be used as a filling for dates, prunes or figs 


when served as a sweetmeat. 
For the parties and picnics where the tiny 
tots are to be included among the guests, 


| there is nothing that will evoke more readily 


squeals of ecstatic delight than the grotesque 


| figures of birds, men and animals that one 
with a little time, a pair of scissors, a box of 
| wooden toothpicks and a choice of dried 


fruits can evolve. The twelve-year-old-boy 


and girl will delight in constructing these | 


novelties for the smaller brothers and sisters. 
With plump bodies of dried peaches or 


apricots, legs of dates (pit, cut in half length- | 


wise, then roll into shape with finger and 


thumb); eyes and buttons of fragments of | 
nut, or currants (either pressed into place or | 


pegged in with pieces of toothpicks), some 
of the most absurd, yet realistic animal 
caricatures may be made, laughter provok- 


| ing to child and grown-up alike. All 


evaporated fruits should be well washed, 
then patted dry between the folds of a soft 
cloth. 
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PRISCILLA 
TRIMS HATS 
Beautifully 


Rejuvenate your hats with Paisci 4 


Silk Bias Fold Tape. Bind the edges, 
folds, etc., with contrasting colors. 
Makes your old hats look like new. 


You can sew Parisciuta on all ir- 
regular edges without a pucker, 
bec ause it is folded on a true bias, 
Obtainable in 27 shades—guaranteed 
fast. Also in fine Lawn for trimming 
lingerie, dresses, kiddie togs, etc. 
Three yards to a card in Silk. 


Six yards to a card in Lawn. 
Everywhere —inexpensively priced. 


RISCILLA 









popular 


Bick: PS WIT Shell 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
373 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 


Largest Makers in the British Empire 





HERE’S SOMETHING 
FOR THAT NASTY 
HEADACHE 


Although not serious, headaches often 
cause as much misery as a bed sickness. 
Here’s a way to get rid of ‘em and enjoy 

‘life. Take Seigel’s Syrup as directed on 
the bottle and remove the causes—badly 
| digested food—acidity of the stomach 
| —sluggish liver—disordered stomach. 
~_ swear by it once you've tried 
- Any drug store. 


@E PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING AND 
PICOTING ATTACHMENT. 
PRICE $1.25 





Money back guarantee. Greatest 
Invention known for the housewife. 
Fits all sewing machines. Pays < 
for itself in ten minutes’ time. 
Hemstitching as beautiful as 
| done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman 
; " five days if not more than pleased. 


Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 


Money back 







UTIFIES 
EVELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to an ce 
ane by millions of lovely 

women. Solid form on water proof liq- 

uid, BLAC a or BROWN . 75¢ at your 


dealer's yi stributed i. Canada by 
Palmers, Ltd., Montreal 


Liquid € 
form 
: 


Bovril 
stimulates 
delicate 


appetites 
7 ' 
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A PARTICULAR YOUNG GENERATION 














LINES AND FABRICS FOR 
! WELL-DRESSED YOUTH 


SRS 


Frock No. 2795 
(Right) Below the shallow yoke of this 
dimity frock, there ts fulness at front and 
back. The lower edge may be straight or 
‘ scalloped, the kimono sleeves long or 
short. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years 
Price, 40 cents 


Frock No. 2800 
(Right, middle) Silk crépe fashions the 
pointed collar, tied on the shoulder of AA )} 
this jersey frock, and the pointed pockets. a" 
Long sleeves are optional. Bloomers in- 
cluded. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Price, 40 cents 


Frock No. 2799 
(Extreme right) This habutaye frock 
may or may not have a crépe scarf collar. 
The armholes may be finished with a 
band if long set-in sleeves are ornitted; 
bloomers. Sizes 8, 10,12 and 14 years. 
Price, 40 cents 
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Boy’s Suit No. 2801 
(Extreme left) Diagonal slash pockets 
and a patch pocket in this linen suit give 
it a manly touch. The collar is convert- 
ible, the sleeves may be long and gathered 
into a cuff. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
b Price, 40 cents 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Boy’s Suit No. 2802 
(Left) Two tones of cotton broadcloth are 
combined in this suit with scalloped trim- 
ming al the front opening. The sleeves 
may be long or short and have turned- 
back cuffs. Sizes 2,4 and 6 years. 


Price, 40 cents 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
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Coat No. 2803 
(Extreme right) The well-dressed little 
girl may wear a cashmere cape with 
fitted shoulders and a straight small col- 
lar over her frocks. The shorter cape is 
optional. Sizes 4,6, 8 and 10 years. 
Price, 40 cents 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shopa listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 


C04 





Coai No. 2798 
(Right) Younger sister wears a cashmere 
coat with a tiny cape having tucks at the 
neck-line in the back and a round collar. 
The sleeves are set in. Sizes 6 months 
and J, 2, and 3 years. 

Price, 40 cents. 
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SMART TOGS FOR 


CHIC FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
IS A SIMPLE MATTER 


Frock No. 2796 
(Left) Sections are gathered and joined 
together to fashion this charming frock 
of dotted Swiss. There may be a short 
frill over the shoulder or short puff sleeves. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Price, 40 cents 


Coat No. 2797 
(Left, middle) This collarless coat of 
cashmere has raglan sleeves and tucks 
extending upward in a shaped line. A 
silk scarf is attached inside at the back. 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price. 46 cents 


Cape No. 2804 
(Extreme left) Homespun is used for this 
cape with fitted shoulders and a shallow 
back yoke. The collar ts straight. The 
cape may be full or seven-eighths length. 
Sizes 4, 6,8, 10,12 and 14 years. 

Price, 40 cents 





70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Frock No. 2428 Layette No. 2303 


Infant's layette consists of a frock trimmed 
in panel effect; a slip buttoned on shoulders; 
a kimono cul sleeping bag. and a frock with 
shirred front and turnover collar. One size 
only. Price, 40 cents. 


(Above, left) One-piece frock 
of dimity, with bloomers. Long 
or short raglan sleeves. Tucked 
front. Designed for sizes 1, 2, 


4 and 6 years. Price, 40 cents. 


* be 
a TT Layette No. 2762 


Ach? Accel + This layette relies for smart- 
oe Hol BL ness almost entirely upon 
4 So Ea being well-cut, practical, 
wal (fk NSE ermal and extremely simple. The 
~ | : ff a | dress is appropriate in its 
a" trie } { ) complete simplicity, and 
E f Y f 7 the other garments take their 
~} A } | i mood from this. There is 
Erk av | | SE rT kd a dainty night-slip and day 
ee eal | | slip, an‘attractive gertrude 
fo | kek VE and a trim little kimono 
Smtr sl | =a wrapper and sack; also, a 
j barrie-coat, a shirt, a 
ey ryt y = ; i shoulder-band, a binder, a 
Re jv  princesse|slip, and a bib, 
f SS ieee ee ) - embroidered in a simple 
XS 3 Ey 4 pattern. These are cut only 
been ij in infant's size. 
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Price, 40 cents. 
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Set No. 2485 Romper No. 2483 
Smocked rompers of cotton 


Child’s set of short clothes consists of a long 
coat and cap; a frock gathered to @ yoke; 
petticoat with lace trimmed ruffle; and lace 


trimmed drawers gathered to waistband. 
Sizes 1 and 2 years. Price. 40 cents. Price, 40 cents. 
+ ; : WOODS UNDERWEAR CO., Lemrrep 

ng. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from nia aur 
Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 7C AWFORD Sr., Toronto 


poplin. Designed for sizes 
6 months, 1 and 2 years. 





These are Vogue Patte 
Vogue 
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the ounce of protection 


that keeps you better groomed 





© the Step-in 
that adds no bulk__ 


The very minimum of material for com- 
fortable fit and adequate protection is 
used. The rubber portions are skillfully 
placed and the lingerie material is light 
and cool. In medium or large sizes, flesh 
color only, $1. Others as low as 50c. 
Bloomers with shirred knee, 50c up. 


CThe Shadowskirt 
that wrinkleproofs. too 


It does double duty—the HickoryShadow- 
skirt. The shaped panel of fine, light rub- 
ber shadowproofs sheer fabrics and keeps 
{ your skirts from wrinkling and mussing. 
| The little skirt itself comes ina choice of 
i} dainty lingerie materials. Step-in model 
i with elastic at the waist. In flesh color, 
as low as $1. 


| that Stays in place 


You'll like the Hickory Apron better than 
any you've ever tried. It’s shaped to fit and 
stay in place. Wear it under any frock on 
any occasion to keep your skirt “in press.” 
Light, fine rubber with deep top of cool 
lingerie fabric. Flesh or white, as low as 50c. 





See the complete assortment of Hickory Personal Necessities at 
your favorite store ... so many helpful items are included. If 
you do not find them, write, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


Address, Mrs. Laura Payne, 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


HICKORY 


Personal Necessities 


Che Ounce of Protection 


83 ©A.S. & Co., 1927 
CHICAGO NEW YorK 4, STEIN & COMPANY 
TORONTO 





LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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LAYETTES AND INCIDENTALS 


From Infant to Romper Size 
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Bonnet Set No. 2769 


(Left) Three of the four little 
bonnets in this set for infants up 
to one year old have circular backs 
and are fashioned of crepe de 
chine or batiste. The fourth is of 
chinchilla cloth and has a plain 
top with ear-muffs. Sizes small 
medium, and large. Price, 406 
cents. 


Infant's Set No. 2660 
(Right) Set of coat, cap and bunt- 
ing. Coat and cap of cashmere, 
bunting of eiderdown. One size 
only. Price, 40 cents. 


Set No. 2640 
This child’s set of short clothes 
includes a dress, gertrude, slip, 
coat, and bloomer drawers. De- 
signed for sizes 6 months, 1 and 
2 years. Price, 49 cents. 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from 


Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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INTERESTING NECK TREATMENTS 


Distinguish Simple Frocks 
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Frock No. 9370 Frock No. 9394 
The skirt section of this georgette crépe An inserted band starting at the right 
frock ts circular at the right side and shoulder of this printed crépe frock ends 
joins the upper section at the hip-line. al the right hip in two inverted pleats. 
A chic detail is the collar-band ending There is a cascade from the side of the 
in a soft jabot effect. Sizes 14 to 44. square neck-line. Sizes 14 to 46. 
: Price, 65 cents Price, 65 cents 
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Frock No. 9395 
The feature of this crépe faille frock is 
the scarf, joining the V neck in front 
and falling free from the left shoulder. 
The skirt section is cut circular at the 
centre front. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 65 cents 


NECK-LINES ARE SOFTENED BY FLUTTERING SCARFS 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 76 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont 
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BELTS PUNCTUATE THE STRAIGHT LINE 


Whether Separate or Attached 





8 | = Frock No. 9377 
A shirt-bosom front with a convertible 
collar and inverted pleats below the 
straight back yoke give this piqué frock 
smart semi-tailored lines. The set-in 
sleeves may be omitted. Sizes 14 lo 44. 
Price, 65 cents 


Frock No. 9393 
Washable silk fashions this interesting 
frock with a scalloped front lap, a notch- 
ed collar, inserted pleats at each side, 
and tucks below a straight back yoke. 
The sleeves are optional. Sizes 14 to 46. 
Price, 65 cents 





Frock No. 9378 
The inserted front section below the V 
neck of this frock of end-to-end silk re- 
flects the design of the skirt. The skirt, 
with a box-pleated centre front, joins the 
upper section below a belt. Sizes 14 to 44. 
Price, 65 cents; motif No. 619, 65 cents 
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SPORTS FROCKS SHOW SMART VARIETY IN THEIR BLOUSES 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 56, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Discovering the Something Different 


? 


Everybody Wants at Breakfast 


Some simple ways of doing it— grain foods now totally different from any other 
known, that appeal to the imagination as well as to the body’s energy needs 


OST “poor appetites” for breakfast are 

not poor appetites at all; simply appe- 

tites not properly tempted with attractive foods. 
Modern-day dieticians point that fact out. 
And urge the more general use of energy foods 
that go further than supplying needed food ele- 
ments by adding allurement and deliciousness. 


For that reason thousands are turning to 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice; 
grain foods with the unique quality of tempting 
the appetite as well as replenishing the body's 
spent energy. 

Steam -puffed to eight times their natural 
size, then oven-crisped to a supreme delicious- 
ness, they are different from any other grain 





Ripe strawberries and Puffed Rice 
for breakfast. .1 glorious treat! 


Waa) 
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Sliced pineapple, fresh 
and juicy, a delicious 
addition to Puffed Rice. 
Serve with half-and-half. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 








food known. Their flavor is like nutmeats. 
They crunch in the mouth like crisp toast. For 
sheer deliciousness, no other cereal compares. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam- 
exploded—every food cell broken to make di- 
gestion easy. Over 20% is bran. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, also 
steam-exploded and oven-toasted. A famous 
writer on food topics named it “The En- 
chanted Breakfast.’ Children eat it without 
coaxing. Food that they eat because they love 
it, not because they “must.” 

Serve plain with milk, cream or half-and- 
half. Try, too, as a tid-bit between meals. 
Serve with fruit and berries as the recipes here 
suggest. 





Puffed Wheat and a sliced peach, 
is an enchanting summer breakfast, 
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Outdoors or indoors — 
whatever your task. 

Let WRIGLEY’S refresh 
you—allay your thirst, aid 
appetite and digestion. 

Helps keep teeth clean. 


After Every 


e 


Curved Nail Scissors 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Your dealer can supply or we 
will mail one on receipt of $1.00 
in stamps, and refund the 
money if you are not pleased. 


D. HERBERT, P.O. Box 580, Montreal 





MONITOR 
CLOTHES | | 
DRYER i 


Sét it up on washday. Store 
in cellar or garage when not in 
use. Lets you have the most 
use of yard space. 


Light, easy to handle and set 
in place, yet strong and rigid. 


Send coupon for illustrated booklet. 


Please send the Monitor Booklet, 
without obligation. 


Name 


Address 





DOWSWELL, LEES & CO. LTD. 
187 Elgin St. kK 

Hamilton, Ontario 
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CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


3% cup of butter (scant). 2% cups pastry flour. 
1% cups fine sugar. 2% teaspoons 
3 eggs. Magic Baking Powder. 
teaspoon vanilla extract. \% teaspoon salt. 
teaspoon almond extract. lcup milk. 


Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, beat in the eggs 
one at a time till very light, add flavoring. Sift flour, 
baking powder and salt 3 times and add to first mixture 
alternately with milk. Turn into 3 greased layer cake 
pans and bake in moderate 
oven for 20 minutes. 


Make a butter cream, add 
melted chocolate and beat well. 
Put between layers, then spread 
thickly round sides; hold cake 
between hands and roll in 
minced walnuts, now spread 
chocolate butter cream on top 
and cover with the nuts. Dec- 
orate with cherries and walnu 
halves. 
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JELLY ROLL 


i cup pastry flour. 
1 cup fine sugar. \{ teaspoon salt. 

16 teaspoon lemon extract. 2 tablespoons cold water. 
1 teaspoon Magic Baking Powder. 


3 large eggs. 


Separate eggs, beating yolks and sugar together till 
quite thick; add extract, then add lightly the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Sift together 4 times flour, Magic Baking 
Powder and salt; fold very lightly into egg mixture alter- 
nately with the cold water. Turn into a jelly roll pan, 
which has been lined with well 
greased paper. Bake in 
moderate oven for about 10 
minutes; turn out on a clean, 
slightly damp cloth. Remove 
paper; cut crisp edges from 
sponge, spread with preserve 
and roll quickly while the 
sponge is still warm. Sift fine 
sugar on top. 


BAKING 


















DOUGHNUTS 


2 eggs. 1 tablespoon melted butter. 
cup sugar. teaspoon salt. 
cup milk. teaspoon nutmeg. 
level teaspoons Magic Baking Powder. 2 cups flour. 


Beat eggs till light, adding sugar gradually; sift together 
flour, Magic Baking Powder, nutmeg and salt; add to 
beaten eggs and sugar alternately with milk and melted 
butter. Roll out the soft dough, cut with cutter, drop in 
one fat and fry a golden brown. Roll in sugar if 

esired. 


POWDER 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF MAGIC 
COOK BOOK and HOUSE. 
KEEPER'S GUIDE. 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


E. W. GILLETT CO. LTD. 


FRASER AVENUE AND LIBERTY STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 





COCOANUT LAYER CAKE 4 


\% cup butter. 2 cups pastry flour. 
1 cup sugar. \{ teaspoon salt. 

2 eggs. 1 teaspoon flavoring. 
2 teaspoons Magic Baking Powder. %% cup milk. 


Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly together, add 
flavoring ; beat eggs very light and gradually beat them into 
the butter and sugar. Sift fiour, Magic Baking Powder, 
and salt, add lightly to first mixture alternately with milk; 
turn into greased layer cake pans and bake in moderate 
oven from 15 to 20 minutes. 


Butter Cream Icing Recipe and method of 
applying cocoanut sent on request. 





